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'Decline of Nearly 72 Per Cent 


At Three Million Below 1930 Level Shown 
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Validity of Search | Aerial Defenses Public Construction Billion Dollars 
Totals 30 Millions 
Of Country Said | ~“° "| For Farm Board 


To Rank Fourth Activities Sought 








| Supreme Court Grants Review 
In Case Involving Rights 
Of Arresting Officers 


of — petition of the Department of Jus- 

| tice for a review of the case entitled 
| United States v. Lefkowitz et al., No. 466, 
| involving the validity of the search of a 
business office by Federal prohibition 
tagents pursuant to the service of war- 


Week’s Awards Bring Figure 
To $2,842,294,000 Since 
Dec. 1 of Last Year 


For All Nationalities 


Steady Expansion 


Belief Army Air Corps Is) 


*L hee? | JTALY continued to lead other nations | 
Survey Shows Possibilities in sending immigrants to the United} 


° “ {States with a total of 620 for October, 

Under President Ss Plan, | while the total immigration for the month 

e _| was 3,913, a decline of nearly 72 per cent 
According to Treasury 

Department Officers 


Count by Department 
Commerce Expected to 
Facilitate Marketing 
Electrical Equipment 


UBLIC and semipublic works contract 
awards amounting to $30,087,212 were 
reported to the Public Works Section of 


Equal to Other Powers Is ithe President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief last week, it was an- 


Erroneous, Assistant Sec- nounced Nov. 30 by Fred C. Croxton, As- 


; rants of arrest upon persons in the office retary Davison Asserts Reig ra ahaa whose Matenien} follows 
for alleged violations of the National : —--— The addition of this amount brought the | 
cas caren Giant of te Udian Maine, total of contract awards reported since | 


‘Senator Brookhart to Offer 
Bill Providing Addition to 
Revolving Fund for Price 
Stabilization 


from the figure for October, 1930, accord- | of 


jing to a statement Nov. 30 by Commis- | 
jsioner of Immigration, Harry E. Hull, of | 
| the Department of Labor. | 


4 ~ Deportations for the month numbered 
‘Construction Groups | 


1,663, bringing the total for the first four Census Completed 
Support Loan System 


For Nine States 


months of the fiscal year to 6,374, com- 
pared with 5,726 for the corresponding 
months of the last fiscal year, it was 
pointed out. The full text of the state- 
;ment follows: 

There were admitted during the month 
3,913 (1,488 male and 2,425 female) immi- 
grants, as compared with 13,942 (5,666 male | 
and 8,276 female) in the same period 1 

| 
| 


| 





Definite Building Standards Ex- 
pected to Be Set Under Fi- 
nancing Proposal in Order 


To Safeguard Funds 


- | [Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 

Officers of the Department of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
have received advices to the effect that 
surveys show the potential construction of | 
3,000,000 homes within the next five years 


year ago, constituting a decline of 10,029, 
or 71.9 per cent. The percentage of de- 


‘ ‘. complaint of the owners of the books and | 
ing Sales Quotas | papers that the arrests, though lawful, 


_ | —— | 


A steady increase in the number of| [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 
| American homes receiving electric service rr +4 i eae 


Increased Taxation | during the last five years is indicated by Adjustment of Output 


| e 2 | ~ . 
Suprem e Points to Shortage Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,842.294.435.. The Public} Greater Authority 
PP ge pi ery gy me Regd ‘ Works Section, five weeks ago, adopted a cs 
| ’ é s SKS, Was p = new policy with regar o the recordin ‘ he 
baskets, and a_ towel cabinet, and re- Of Regular Officers of semipublic wacka Gadios the new policy For Board Ady ised 
| sulted in the seizure of books and papers | eee it will not record privately-owned public epee eee 
, 2. Sai | Which the prohibition agents found. Be- ; S ? utilities such as telephone line and build- | im 
|Number of W ired Houses . aid — = ee + ee, — _ | Recent Display of 663 Planes ing construction, light and power, gas and M -asure W ould Supply Funds 
, ea . cident to arrests, the ircuit ourt of |} ‘ er 4 4 xe oil pipe-line construction, street car lines | . = ‘ 
lo Reveal Buying pag of | Appeals for the Second Circuit held *t Contained Only 449 Fight- and railroad stations and trackage. In ac-| For Debentures to Cover 
Community and Aid in ix- | F. (2d) 52) that it was invalid on the ing Ty ve Cr: Suits » for cord with this policy, it has subtracted | ae © 
’ ee hae - Craft Suitable f $124,487,111 worth of such utilities con- Losses and Authorize Tax 
Combat, He Declares tract awards from the total previously As an Equalization Fee 


eacinsapeiibiis recorded, giving a corrected total of $2,- 
The gener: lie 3 orice 717,807,324 worth of public and semipublic} ,. ad : 

lee i ral belief that the a contract awards reported since Dec. 1, 1930. | The Federal Farm Board would re- 
eee defenses are equal, or even) The amount of $30,087,212 worth of con- | ceive an additional $1.000.000.000 as a re- 
superior, in strength to those of other tract awards reported last week covers 413 | volving fund for loans under the pro- 
leading powers is “most erroneous,” F projects in 42 States and the District of | Se 

Mechs “Gastans. des : Columbia, and includes Federal, State,! Visions of a bill to amend the Agricultural 


| the first totals of a survey being conducted 
|by the electrical equipment division, ac- 


under the President’s program for a resi- 
dential loan system supplementing 


ment, Nov. 30. 


Examination of the residential con- 
struction field, made by construction and 
building material interests, was said to 
reveal greater possibilities for new home 
construction than was foreseen when 
President Hoover first considered the need 
for such a program. It is known that 
there are many cities 
wherein the plan will be cordially received 
and immediately used, if enacted by Con- 
gress. 

Strong Support for Program 


The President has learned, it was said, leer 
|Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, in an 


that there will be strong support for the 
program from building materials interests 
and from construction concerns, but he 
also has been made cognizant of the fact 
that opposition will be filed to the plan 
when the matter is before Congress. The 
following additional information was sup- 
plied: 

The last two weeks has witnessed a 
considerable growth in support for the 
President’s program. This was due to the 
fact that material interests have been con- 
vinced that the program opens wide pos- 
sibilities for marketing of their supplies. 

They were represented as having lacked 
information as to the contemplated char- 
acter of the system and how much in the 
way of construction it would provide. 

On the other side of the question, there 


is opposition being developed because the | 


holders of loanable capital regard the 


program as likely to reduce their market | 


for funds. Mortgage loan interests have 
taken the position that the system repre- 
sents another step by which Government 
enters further into business. 

Supporters of the President's proposal 
have found that tne argument being made 
against the residential loan system par- 
ellels in many respects the opposition to 
creation of the Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem. This position was overruled by 
Congress. 

Some Opposition Likely 


It is regarded as certain that opponents 
of the plan will point to conditions in the 
Farm Loan System which they regard 
as weaknesses as argument against es- 
tablishment of another similar Federal 
agency. The President’s proposal, how- 
ever, will have the support of many mem- 
bers of the House and Senate who long 
have contended that residents of urban 
districts were not receiving the same con- 
sideration from their Government as 
rural landowners who have been accorded 


' 
privileges of long-term payments on their | 


farm homes. 

There are still many details to be worked 
out, and some of them present possibilities 
to see regulatory measures provided that 
of trouble. Construction interests expect 
will require construction of homes under 
certain standards. Under the Farm Loan 
Laws, close appraisals are made prior to 
payment of loan proceeds and it is likely 
that some such arrangements will be made 
respecting residential building. 

While this phase is ordinarily not one 
that will require consideration by 


anticipated that the subject of con- 
4truction requirements will receive atten- 
tion 


Pe are to be made, and cénsequently it 


Canada Is Included 
In Aluminum Cartel 


United States Is Only Large 
Producer Not Affiliated 


Canada has joined Germany, France 
Great Britain and Switzerland in a new 
aluminum cartel, leaving the United 
States the only large producer outside 
the international combination, according 
to a statement released Nov. 30 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

America’s absence from 
not regarded as important 
production approximately 


the cartel is 
because her 
balances her 


consumption, and, therefore, she has lit-| 


tle interest in foreign trade in aluminum 
the statement points out. 

Rather than trying to increase the 
price of raw aluminum the cartel will en- 
deavor to prevent further decreases, the 
announcement explains. The statement 
follows in full text: 


The Alliance Aluminum Compagnie, a} 


new cartel previously announced, is vir- 
tually a continuation of the existing one, 
except in a change in legal form, and 
with the exception also that, irf addition 
to embracing all members of the present 
cartel, which include Germany. France, 
Great Britain and Switzerland, it includes 
the industry of Canada, according to a 
report by Consul Sydney B. Redecker, of 
Frankfort-on-Main, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The inclusion of Canada in this cartel 
gives it world-wide scope. The only im- 
portant industry not included in the or- 
ganization is the American 

Despite the great importance of Ameri- 
can production and consumption, cartel 
circles do not consider the absence of 
the United States from the agreement of 
Major consequence since American con- 
sumption is furnished to a large cxtent 
by domestic production and the Ameri- 
can production enters the international 
trade to only a relatively 
tent. 

According to trade observers there 
no indication of a change from the pres- 
ent price of raw aluminum of 85 gold 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


the | 
Farm Loan System and the Federal Re-| 
serve System, according to an oral state- | 


in the country | 


| period. 





Con- | 
gress, it enters into the safety of the loans | 


negligible ex-} 


is | 


Of Wealth Favored 
By Governor Pinchot 


Concentration of Riches 
Was Fundamental Cause 
Of Depression, He Tells 


Women Voters League 
andi 

Demanding that the tax 
upper bracket incomes be increased 
ihat the exemptions and lower 
rates be left untouched, Governor 


and 


address in Washington Nov. 30 before the 
District of Columbia League of Women 
Voters declared that “the most astound- 
ing concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few men that the world has ever 
known” is the “basic evil’ which has 


;brought on the depression. 


“Here 
protected 
plans. 
to develop further, can block all hope 
of recovery and overthrow our entire 
economic structure. Let me show you the 
intensity and the extent 
centration of wealth exists. 

Record Over 12 Years 

“In 1926, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion made a report to the Senate on ‘Na- 
tional Wealth and Income.’ They had 
studied the county court records of over 
40,000 estates. The records came from 
12 States and stretched over a 12-year 
The counties studied had been 
chosen to represent not only every sec- 
tion of the country from coast to coast, 
but also every sort of district from the 


said, “which is 
by local relief 


evil,” he 
fostered 


is the 
and 


|farms to the congested cities. 


“They found that in this sampling, 1 
per cent of the people owned about 60 
per cent of the wealth, that $60 out of 
every $100 were owned by 1 person out 
of every 100. They found that 40 per 
cent of the wealth, $40 out of every $100, 
were left for the other 99 per cent of the 
people. In other words, one person out 
of every 100 was considerably richer than 
the other 99 put together. 

“They found further than 13 per cent 
of the people owned more than 90 per 
cent of the wealth. And at the other 
end, 77 per cent of the people owned 
only 5 per cent of the wealth. Three- 
quarters of the people could have added 
up all their fortunes and it would come 
to a bare twentieth of the total 

“In 1929, the National Bureau of Eco- 


;}nomic Research made a careful study of 


all the incomes in this country for 1926. 
They found that 4,500 people received 
that year an average of almost $240,000 
apiece. And at the bottom of the heap, 
44,000,000 people had incomes of about 
$1,000 each, or less than one-half of 1 
per cent of the separate incomes of those 
at the top. 

Recent Developments 

recent figures are yet more 
In 1929, the per capita income 


“More 
amazing. 


}in this country was $700 for every man, 


woman and child. But according to the 
Treasury Department's preliminary esti- 
mate, over 500 persons had in that year 
incomes of over $1,000,000 apiece. Their 
total income was $1,185.000,000. They re- 
ceived, these 500 odd, the average shares 
of 1,692,000 people 

“The facts of the concentration alone 
are impressive enough. But even more 
so are the indications of how tremen- 
dously that concentration increased in the 
years during which it received govern- 
mental encouragement. The figures for 
these years tell all too vividly the story 
of a nation building toward disaster by 
unbalancing its economic’ equilibrium. 


“It is this almost unbelievable concen- 
tration of wealth which has killed the 
consuming power of the average millions 
and has brought our misfortunes upon 
us. It is this same incredible concentra- 
tion which is the chief obstacle in our 
path to permanent prosperity. And it is 
the Senegambian in the local relief wood- 
pile. 

“For if we examine statements and ac- 
tions of the proponents of local relief, we 
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rates on the; 


racket | . 
bra et) Kentucky, Tenessee, Louisiana, Utah and 


Here is the evil which, if allowed | 





to which con-| 


cording to an oral statement Nov. 30 at! 
the Department of Commerce. 

A count of wired homes in nine States, 
divided into figures for cities. of 2,500 or! 


To Demand Termed 


over and rural and urban data by counties, | Problem of Industry 


has been completed, it was pointed out. The 
study is expected to be of value in locating 
potential markets for electrical household 


equipment, and, when its results are used 


along with those from other statistical 
surveys it will likewise be valuable in the 
formulation of sales quotas for many in- 
dustries, it was explained. 
The following additional 
was supplied: 
Other Surveys Under Way 


The nine States covered thus far 
Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, 


information 


Wisconsin, 


Arizona. It is believed statistics for the re- 
maining States will have been completed 
and made available for distribution by the 


jend of the year. 


The detailed survey of wired homes 
provides the first information along this 
line since a private study of 1926. Its 
importance lies in the fact that the num- 
ber of wired homes in a community is 
some indication of that community's buy- 
ing power. In the electrical equipment 
field alone, it is of value in disclosing 
what markets and regions are likely to 
provide the best business. 

Finding Radio Markets 


Census statistics on the number of fam- 
ilies having radios, for instance, may be 
used in combination with those obtained 
in the wired homes survey to show what 
percentages of the families in a given 
area own radios. If the percentage is 
low, a special sales campaign might prove 
fruitful. 

The study was undertaken in responsé 
to requests from manufacturing concerns, 
advertising agencies, promotion § depart- 
ments of newspapers and periodicals and 
other organizations interested in locating 
possible markets for electrical goods to be 
utilized in the heme. 

The number of electric meters in a dis- 
trict is one of five important economic 
factors often taken into consideration in 
establishing sales quotas. The others are 
population, the number of automobiles, 
the number of telephones, and income-tax 
returns. Data on these factors, when 
combined and properly weighted, gives a 
lairly good indication of buying power. 


Figures by States 


The figures thus far obtained show that 
Michigan has 932,982 wired homes; 
diana, 589,701; Missouri, 551,903; Wiscon- 
sin, 521,275; Kentucky, 241,541; Tennessee 
204.683; Louisiana, 166,802; tUah, 94,462; 
end Ariozna, 54,269 

When compared with figures for 1926 
from private sources, showing the number 
of méters in these States, the progress that 
has been made in recent years is appar- 
ent. The figures for Utah cannot be used 
because of an obvious discrepancy in rhe 
private information, but it is shown that 
Michigan had only 723,000 meters in 
1926; Indiana, 435,000; Missouri, 427,000; 
Wisconsin, 359,600; Kentucky, 163,250; 
Tennessee, 179,000; Louisiana, 98,050; and 
Arizona, 30,550. 


When the percentage of homes having | 
wiring and the percentage of families hav- | 


ing radios are compared, the difference is 
some indication of the possible market 
for radios, although a number of 
factors must be taken into consideration. 
These comparisons disclose that Indi- 
ana had 69 per cent of the homes elec- 
trified and 41.6 per cent had radios. In 


Kentu.ky 18.3 per cent of the families had | 


radios, while 40 per cent of the homes 
were electrified. In Utah 41.1 per cent of 
the families owned radios and 81 per cent 
of the homes were wired. 

About 51 per cent of Wisconsin families 
owned radios, while 73 per cent of the 
homes were wired. Tennessee had only 14.3 


cent of the homes wired. With 30 per 
cent of Louisiana electrified, only 11.2 per 
of the families had radios 

Michigan reported 79 per cent of the 
homes with electricity and 50.6 per cent 
of the families with radios. In Missouri, 
37.4 per cent of the families possessed 


radios, whereas 59 per cent of the homes! 


were wired. Eighteen per cent of Arizona 
families had radios, and 51 per cent of the 
homes were wired 


Instruction to Jury to Consider 
View of Majority Is Sustained 


[Hus Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed. without opinion, on 
Nov. 30, the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit up- 
holding a supplemental! charge to a jury 
in a criminal case that a juror “should 
listen with deference to the arguments” 
of the other jurors in the conference 
room, and “with a distrust of his own 
judgment if he finds the large majority 
of the jury taking a different view of 
the case from that what he aoes him- 
self.” 

The order of affirmance 
in the case of Lias et al. v. United States 
No. 328, on the authority of the court's 
prior decision in Allen v. United States, 
164 U. S. 492 

Upon the argument of the case, the 


court was told by Howard D. Mathews 
and J. Bernard Handlan, arguing for 
the defendant petitioners, that such an 
instruction tends to make the minority 
of the jury subservient to the views of 
the majority. It amounts, it was 


was entered 


claimed, to an improper interference by 
the trial judge in the deliberations of 
the jury. 

The supplemental charge to the jury 
was given by the trial judge, it was ex- 
plained to the court, after the jury had 
reported, following deliberations over a 
considerable part of two days, that it 
had not arrived at a verdict. The court 
gave the supplemental charge without 
the jury's request 

The portion of the charge objected to 
follows: 

“While undoubtedly the verdict of a 
jury should represent the opinion of 
each individual juror, it by no means 
follows that opinions may not be 
changed by conference in the jury room. 
The very object of the jury system is to 
secure unanimity by a comparison of 
views and by arguments among the 
jurors themselves. 

“A juror should listen with deference 
to the arguments, and with a distrust 
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are 


In- | 


interference 
| interstate commerce, and depvivation of 


overnment Can Plan and 
Coordinate, But Burden 
Is on Business Groups, 
Says Trade Specialist 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 30.—‘Govern- 
ment can help, Government can coordi- 
nate and plan, but the burden rests upon 


| 


every individual business group and bust- | 
ness organization to put its own house in} 


order,” Frederick M. Feiker, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, 
told a meeting of the Quality Bakers of 
America here today. 

Eight ways in which business can “put 


its own house in order,” by adjusting pro- | 


duction to consumption, were explained 
to the meeting by Mr. Feiker. All the 
methods, he said, rose out of the broad 
principle of facing facts and adding a dash 
of initiative. 

The lines of “economic planning” 
which Mr. Feiker suggested were: Mar- 
| keting research, product research, invest- 


ment and replacement planning, budget- | 


jing, standarization of specifications, 
| wage and employment programs, stand- 
}ard trade practices and development of 
| sound interindustry relationships. 

| An authorized summary of Mr. Feiker's 
address follows: 


Initiative in Industry 


We are ready for some _ brand-new 
;}economic pioneering, and the man with 
courage and vision is the man who will 
lead the way in the days to come. A 
magnificent opportunity lies before the 


industry and its leaders that face the facts | 


of today with initiative, resourcefulness 
and constructive aggressiveness. Men and 
organizations with these characteristics 
will not be content to turn the land back 
to the Indians, to confess failure. 
will face the facts and conquer. 
already at work. 

We are just making known the results 
of our first national Census of Distribu- 
tion, which gives us a wealth of hitherto 
known facts as to our wholesale and retail 
trade. Linked with our Census of Manu- 
| factures, and our population census, this 
offers a new means of analyzing our do- 
|mestic markets. The value of these facts 
is just becoming known, and forward- 


They are 


looking business men in every line are at| 


work applying them to their own opera- 
tions. At this time no man can judge the 
breadth of the effect of this movement on 
our national trade. That it will be tre- 
mendous, few can doubt. 

Economic Planning Cited 


It seems to be pretty well established in 


we call “economic planning” must have 
a definite place in the commercial future 
of our country. In a world where 
economic conditions are shifting and turn- 
ing as sand dunes shift ana turn before 
the desert winds, we are recognizing that 
economic stabilization and economic con- 
trol have become vital necessities. 

There are many roads to business suc- 
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Tobacco Advertising 


Law Will Be Tested 





On Utah Statute 


The validity of the Utah statute pro- 
hibiting the posting upon bill boards, in 
street cars and at other places, of adver- 
;tisements of cigarettes and other forms 
of tobacco will be considered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
;an order for a review of the case involving 


;on Nov. 30. 

The statute provides that it shall be a 
misdemeanor for any person, company or 
corporation to display “on any bill board, 
street car sign, street car, placard, or any 


other object or place of display, any ad- | 


vertisement of cigareies, cirgarette papers 
cigars, chewing tobacco, or smoking to- 
bacco.” 

An exception is made in the law to per- 
mit dealers to have signs denoting their 
place of business. It is also provided that 
such advertising shall not be prohibited “in 
any newspaper, magazine or periodical 
printed or circulated in the State of 
Utah.” The law was amended in 


{cording to the opinion in the case of the 
| Supreme Court of Utah. 
| The appellant, the Packer Corporation, 
in case No, 357, was convicted under 
law of advertising cigarettes on 
boards, and this conviction was upheld 
by the State Supreme Court, according 
to the company’s statement filed with the 
court. The posters were displayed, it 
stated, pursuant to bill board advertising 
contract, and the posters were sent into 
the State from California. The cigarettes 
advertised, it is also pointed out in the 
tatement, are manufactured outside the 
| State. 

The statute is claimed by the company 
|to violate provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution pertaining to impairment of ob- 
ligation of contracts, with 


property without due process’of law. 


> 
1'26196 


; concerning 


| these 
| United States stands fourth in the num- 


;@ tighting plane is speed 


| airplanes 
| Unfortunately, 
the law having been entered by the court | 


1929 | 
by the insertion of this latter provision, | 
|the prior law with respect to newspaper | 
|advertising having been held invalid, ac-| 


the | 
bill | 


is | 


Secretary of 
War for Aeronautics, said in a radio ad- 
dress Nov. 30. 

When the planes of the Naval Air Serv- 
ice are combined with those of the Army 
Air Corps, the United States takes fourth 
place in the number of planes for war, 
he said. Naval planes, however, he ex- 
plained, probably would be with the Fleet 
in time of emergency. 

Cites Shortage of Officers 

The recent Air Corps display of 663 
planes may have been impressive, he said, 
but only 449 of these planes were fight- 


| ing types that could be used against an 


enemy. The remaining types were train- 
ing planes and transports, he said. 

The Air Corps has only 1,476 servicable 
planes and there is a shortage of 190 regu- 
lar officers and 187 reserve officers on ex- 
tended active duty, he said. Assistant 
Secretary Davison’s address, broadcast 
from Washington over the network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Columbia Broadcasting Company 
has asked me to present a picture 
Army Air Corps activities during the fiscal 
year, ended last June 30. I have used 
my annual report just submitted to the 
Secretary of War as a basis for this talk. 

Advises Against Neglest 

May I say, as a preface, that the Air 
Corps, in common with the War Depart- 
ment, is anxious to bear its share of the 
burdens imposed upon all of 
this period of economic stress. There- 
fore, although existing laws do not pro- 
vide a sound system of pay and promo- 
tion for officers, noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted men, I have deferred recom- 
mending any promottion or pay legislation 
which would involve an increase in Goy- 
ernmental expeditures until improved gen- 
eral conditions so warrant. In keeping 


with Army tradition and as loyal citizens, eral policy in dealing with debtors who| 
the men of the Air Corps are glad to make have purchased ships from it, the Board | 


necessary sacrifices for the general good. 


| However, though the state of our national 


finances may make it advisable to defer 
vital activities, our aerial defenses nfust 


;not be neglected for a continued period, : 
lest we once more find ourselves, as has Additional information obtained from the | 


of | 


county and municipal construction, 
bridges, roads, streets, sewers, water sup- 
ply, hospitals, and other types of public 
and semipublic projects. 


A complete list of projects by States 
and localities issued by the Organiza- 
tion will be found on page 7. 


Shipping Board Asks 
Aid for Cargo Vessels 
Under American Flag 


Additional Mail Contracts 
And Restrictions on Lines 
Under Foreign Registry 
Also Are Recommended 


Government aid for American cargo 
ships not benefited by mail contracts and 
legislation to restrict the operation of 


“common carrier services by industries or | 


by industrially 
ganizations, 


owned 
were 


or controlled 
recommended by 


or- 
the 


United States Shipping Board in its an- |} 


1.ual report for the fiscal year ended June 


us during | 30, 1931. 


The chief problem confronting the 
American merchant marine is how to ob- 
tain a larger share of American exports 
aud noports, which now are being trans- 
ported in large volume by foreign ves- 


sels, the Board stated in its report, which | 


was made public Dec. 1. Because of the 
depression, the Board has adopted a lib- 


reported. 
Depression Felt Severely 


The American merchant marine was 
said to have felt the depression severely. 


always been the case, unprepared, should Board's annual report follows: 


}a crisis come, 
They | 


Following the recent 
exercises, I was impressed with the fact 
that there seemed to be a general mis- 
understanding on the part of the public 
the fighting strength of the 
Army Air Corps. In this demonstration 
663 planes participated. Such a mass of 
planes is impressive and it seemed to be 
the general belief that our Army air de- 
fenses are equal, or even superior, in 
strength to those of other leading powers 
This conclusion is most erroneous. In 
the first place, only 449 of the 663 planes 
which took part were fighting types that 
could be used against an enemy. 
ports, which, while essential to military 
aviation, have no more value in actual 
combat that have various auxiliary ves- 
sels, such as mother ships and transports, 


the business mind of America that what|/9 4 naval engagement. 


Relative Air Strength 
It is an exceedingly difficult matter 
to compare the air strengths of various 
countries. Figures published by the dif- 
ferent nations are computed on different 
bases from that which we use. Reducing 
figures to a common basis, the 


b.er of its fighting planes. This includes 
both the Army Air Corps and the Naval 
Air Service combined. However, we can 
not consider the Naval Air Service, as 
their planes will be with the fleet, which, 
in turn, would probably be maneuvering 
at sea with a view of defeating the hositle 
navy. Therefore, with the Navy planes 
out of the picture and considering land- 


; based planes alone, the United States is 
‘Supreme Court Grants Review | 
of its families owning radios with 34 per | 


in fifth position. 

One of the most important requisites in 
All of us have 
read recently of the terrific speeds ob- 
tained by the British in the Schneider 
Cup trials. For various reasons other for- 
eign countries did not participate in this 
race, although they also had developed 
capable of very high speeds 
the United States has 
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| } The re-| 
| maining 214 were training types and trans- 


The Shipping Board during the last 


Air Corps field’ fiscal year further curtailed its active ship | 


operations through sale of ships and 
services. During the year 73 vessels were 
sold for a cash sale~ price of $1,088,680. 
The rapidity with which active ship op- 
erations have been curtailed in the last 
several years is shown in the Board's an- 
nual budget since 1928 For the fiscal 
year 1928 it was $17,000,000, for 1929 $13, 
400,000, for 1930 $11,134,500 and for the 
fiscal year covered by this report it was 
$5,950,000. For the next fiscal year it will 
be $1,970,000, a reduction of $15,030,000 
since 1928 and of $48,030,000 since 1924. 


Operating Loss of $9,294,229 

The total operating loss of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation for the fiscal year, ex- 
clusive of the close of operating vessels 
in the coal trade, was $9,224.229.43, as 
against $10,293,881.91 for the fiscal year 
1930. 

The Board recommends that the coast- 
wise laws be amended to make it unlaw- 
ful for ships of foreign flag to engage in 
so-called “voyages to nowhere’—voyages 
criginating at ports of this country and 
terminating at the same place of embarka- 
tion without touching at a foreign port. 

It also recommends legislation for addi- 
tional regulatory authority over common 
carriers by water, particularly as respects 
jurisdiction over minimum rates and re- 
striction of operation of common carrier 
services by industries or by industrially 
owned or controlled organizations. 

In regard to world-wide business condi- 
tions, the American merchant marine, 
now the second largest in the world, 
though youngest among all the great mari- 
time fleets, has, in common with its 
competitors, felt the depression severely 
Some of the lines purchased from the 
Board have with difficulty met their pay- 
ments, and others have applied to the 
Board for extension of their obligations. 

The introduction of the “operating 
agreement, 1930" was_ practically com- 
pleted during the year, having been put 
in effect on all lines not being considered 
for immediate sale. The results obtained 
2.) 
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Obsolete Mailing Lists Cost 


Advertisers Large Sum Yearly 


| IRECT-MAIL advertisers in the 
United States wasted nearly $325,000 
during the fiscal year 1931 because they 
used obsolete mailing lists and failed to 
use return address envelopes, it was 
stated orally Nov. 30 by Burton G. 
Cowles, superintendent of the division 
of dead letters and dead parcel post, 
Post Office Department 
“In spite of the Department's cam- 
paign to persuade direct-mail advertis- 
ers to keep their mailing lists up to date, 
and to use return requests on envelopes 
of circulars and advertising matter 
mailed first class, the dead letter divi- 
sion received 6,450,164 letters containing 
advertising matter during the fiscal year 
1931,” he said. “This represents a loss 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
advertisers, and of thousands to the 
Department.” 
Mr. Cowles 
information: 
Circulars and advertising matter com- 
prised about one-third of all the dead 
letters received by the division during 
the year. Direct-mail advertisers sent 


furnished the following 


6,450,164 lciters to prospective buyers, 
only to have the Department dispose of 
the circulars as waste Figured at 5 
cents each to cover cost of material, 
printing, labor and postage, the total 
amounts to $322,508. Of this total, post- 
age alone amounted to $129,003. 
These figures, however, include 
advertisers who mailed their 
under first-class postage A much 
larger amount was lost by advertisers 
who used third-class postage This 
amount cannot be estimated, because no 
eparate record is kept of undeliverable 
third-class matte 
Undecliverable first-class 
to the ‘ad letler office 
nite records are kept to show the quan- 
tity of each class of mail received and 
oi its disposition. Undeliverable third- 
class matter is not sent to the dead 
letter office, but is disposed of as waste 
by postmasters at the post office of ad- 


only 
circulars 


matter all 
where defi- 


poes 


| dress 


Figuring disposals of both classes, the 
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Marketing Act which Senator Brookhart 


| (Rep.), of Iowa, stated orally he will in« 
| troduce as soon as Congress opens. 


| Purchase of Commodities 

A policy by which the Farm Board 
would offer to purchase from farmers 
| Wheat, cotton, corn, oats and livestock at 
| Prices equivalent to the cost of produc- 
| tion plus 4 per cent also would be pro- 
|vided in the measure. The Farm Board 
would be empowered to place embargoes 
{on imports of any agricultural commodity 
and to take over large grain terminals 
in the United States, if necessary, ac- 
cording to his bill. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, also 
stated orally Nov. 30 that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which he is 
chairman, will meet the first or second 
{week of Congress to consider its course 
;of action. Senator McNary’s statement 
| followed the recent testimony of heads 
;}of agricultural organizations and Gov- 

| ernment officials regarding the strength- 
ening of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
under which the Federal Farm Board was 
| created. 
More Funds for Loans 

Senator Brookhart said he was adopt- 
ing in part some of the “better” features 

of recommendations of Julius H. Barnes, 
in charge of grain conservation some years 
ago. 

“The present authorized revolving fund 
of the Federal Farm Board, for loans to 
stabilizing corporations and cooperative 
associations is $500,000,000," he said. “My 
bill would increase this to $1,500,000,000. 
It would enable the Board to transact 
business anywhere, and to give it em- 
bargo powers. 

“It would vest comprehensive powers in 
the Board with respect to storage facili- 
ties for commodities, including the right 
to condemn, take over, and operate the 
| big terminals if necessary. The Board 
| would have to adopt a cost of production= 
|price policy and bid for corn, cotton, 
| wheat, oats and livestock and their prod- 
ucts. 
|mestic prices to the bid-level prices, and — 
| would help the farmers. Its effect would 
| be to shut off imports of those commodi- 
| ties My object is to raise the prices 
farmers receive. 

“The Farm Board would have power to 
buy the sprplus of these commodities, or 
even moré than the surplus. The effect 
of the bill would be to stop losses in the 
domestic markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts. The Board would not hold the sure 
plus as a menace to the domestic market 
but would take into account the world 
markets and hold the surplus for world 
market demands. The demands from the 
world markets come in cycles of six or 
seven years, the longer time as a rule for 
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‘Higher Federal Taxes 
Urged to Meet Deficit 


Representative Treadway Also 
Favors Economy Program 


' Anticipating a deficit of about $2,000,000, 
000 at the end of the present fiscal year, 
Representative Treadway (Rep.), of Massa- 

{chusetts, in an oral statement Nov. 30, 
suggested that should be met by in- 
creased taxation and material reductions 
in Federal expenses. Mr. Treadway was 
ranking majority member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means during 
the last Congress. 

“We should be able to raise at least one- 
half of the amount of the estimated deficit 
by taxation; as much as_ possible by 
economy in governmental expenditures 
which will not impair the efficiency of the 
Government: and the rest by bond issues,” 
Mr. Treadway said 

Unable to Estimate Savings 

He stated that it is not possible at this 
time to estimate the amount which can 
be saved by reducing governmental ex- 
penses, but expressed the belief that about 
one-half of the deficit should be met by 
lincreasing certain taxes. 

His idea on taxation provides 
| creasing the surtax on higher 
increasing the estate tax, 
a gift tax, and tightening 
in the present tax laws by 
much revenue is being lost. 

Mr. Treadway expressed himself as 
definitely opposed to a general sales tax, 
He said such a tax was not placed in ef- 
fect during the World War, and the situa- 
tion now is not as critical as it was at 
that time 
Awaits Administration Views 

He stated that before he definitely de- 
|cides what is the best course, he desires 
to hear the recommendations of the Ad-« 
inistration and the evidence of witnesses, 

He pointed out that the Government 
at present is running behind by over $4,- 
000,000 daily, and that at the end of the 
fiscal year will show a deficit of about 
| $2,000 ,000,000 

He anticipates that the Federal appro= 
priations to be made during the coming 
Congress will be much less than those of 

asi year, pointing out ihat the expendi- 
tures of the Government have increased 
tremendously during the last few years, 
and that there is an enormous amount ap= 
propriated which can be cut without «res 
ducing efficiency of Government. 

He said he favors reducing the sale 
aries of Members of Congress, and estis 
}mated that a saving of about $1,000,000 
| could be effected in this manner. 

“That is a small sum in comparison t@ 


it 


for in- 
incomes, 
providing for 
up loopholes 
which he says 
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Federal Banking 
Law Considered 


Senator Vandenberg Seeks 
Broader Rediscount Priv- 
ilege at Hearing Before 
Senate Subcommittee 


The Senate Banking and Currency sub- 
committe investigating proposals to mod- 
ify the national banking law and the 
Federal Reserve Act, after two executive 
sessions Nov. 30, adjourned until Dec. 8. 
The subcommittee chairman, Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, stated he will 
seek action at this session on a bill relat- 
ing to this field of legislation. An appen- 


dix to the transcript of hearings before | 


the committee, containing replies from 


Federal reserve banks to questionnaires | 


sent by the committee was released. 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- | 


gan, was the final witness before the sub- 
committee at the afternoon session, out- 
lining his proposals respecting the redis- 
count privilege extension to include cer- 
tain tax supported bonds and an emer- 
gency rediscount privilege based on any 
sound values in a solvent member bank. 

Following the afternoon session, Senator 
Vandenberg said: 

Mr. Vandenberg’s Proposals 

“The two major proposals submitted by 
Senator Vandenberg were worked out in 
conjunction with Governor Roy A. Young 
of the Boston Federal Reserve Bank and 
have the approval of a majority of the 
State Banking Commissioners of 
country. The first proposal broadens the 
rediscount privilege to 
tax-supported bonds such as those of 
Gities, counties, school districts, and sim- 
ilar subdivisions of government. The sec- 
6nd proposal creates an emergency redis- 
count privilege which would be invoked 
at the option of the Federal reserve banks 
and Board and which under 


safeguards would permit the emergency | 
rediscount of any sound vaiues in a sol- | 


vent member bank. / 

“It is this second proposal which is 
the crux of the problem. I maintain that 
the Federal Reserve System is not meet- 
ing its full responsibility to all of its 
member ‘banks unless it is free, within 
reason, to meet extraordinary drains upon 
solvent member banks. It ought not to 
be necessary for any solvent member 
bank to have to close its doors through 
mere lack of abnormal inliquidity. Yet 
that type of closing is precisely what has 
happened in hundreds of cases up and 
down the country. 

Hazard Reduced 


“The organization of the National Credit 
Corporation has reduced this hazard to a 
minimum. So far as possible it should 
completely disappear. I am told by men 
who ought to know that the mere exist- 
ence of this emergency power would have 
saved much of our banking trouble the last 
two years. It can be created without the 
slightest threat to the integrity of the 
Federal Reserve System itself. On the 
contrary, it will create a new utility in 
the System and attract more general 
membership. The membership has de- 
creased 22 per cent in the last nine years 
largely because the existing rediscount 

rivilege has no great value to the smaller 
Banks of the country. Yet these smaller 
America's 
community life.” 

onan. Vandenberg said he is also 
proposing that the debentures of the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation and the deben- 
tures of any subsequently organized cen- 
tral mortgage bank shall be made. eligible 
for rediscount and as security for the re- 
deposit of postal savings whenever these 
debentures are eligible as security for de- 
posits of the Treasury Department. 

He recently made public a statement of 
the way in which State banking commis- 
sioners voted in reply to a questionnaire 
he sent out. That statement said that 
30 of these State officials voted for and 
four against tax-supported bonds for re- 
discount under restrictions; that 28 of 


them voted for, and seven against, his| 
proposal for emergency rediscount power; | 


and that in addition, foftr other of these 
State officials expressed general approval 
of his program but with reserved opinions 
not permitting direct classification. 

The Committee released replies of re- 
serve banks to a series of questions ad- 
dressed to them by the Committee, relat- 
ing to the eligibility and acceptability of 
paper; discount rate policy; open market 
operations; and bankers acceptances. 


Nicaragua Prepares 


To Reinforce Guards 


Action Decided on After Two 
Raids by Bandit Forces 


The Nicaraguan Government is taking 
additional steps to reinforce the strength 
of the Guardia Nacional following two 
bandit raids in Nicaragua Nov. 27, the 
Department of State announced Nov. 30. 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, questioned regarding the bandit raids, 
stated orally that the plan for training 
the Guardia Nacional by American ma- 
rines was working well, and that no 
changes in this plan were contemplated. 

He stated that banditry always has 
been bad in the northern area of Nica- 


ragua and that he had no specific expla- | 


nation for the present raids. 

The Department's announcement 
lows in full text: 

The American Charge d’Affaires at Ma- 
nagua, Willard L. Beauldc, telegraphed 
the Department that the Nicaraguan 
Guardia reported that a Nicaraguan 
Guardia patrol was attacked on Nov. 27 
by a bandit group near Villa Nueva, De- 
partment of Chinandega. The fight lasted 
for one and one-half hours. The ban- 
dits had machine guns and were aggres- 


fol- 


sive. Five bandits were killed. One mem-_| 


ber of the Nicaraguan Guardia was 
wounded. 
Another Guardia patrol engaged a 


roup of bandits on Nov. 27, near Puen- 
Preal, Department of Chinandega. Five 
bandits were killed. no 
Guardia casualties. 

The Department of State has been in- 
formed that the Nicaraugan Government 
is taking additional steps to reinforce the 
strength of the Guardia to meet this re- 
cent recrudescence of banditry. 


There were 


Tennessee Legislature 


Meets in Special Session 


The Tennessee Legislature convened in 
@ second emergency session Nov. 30 fol- 
lowing a call by Governor Horton, which 

ave complete authority to balance the 

dget of the State. 

e call for the extra session author- 
ized the Legislature to increase revenues in 
any way found desirable. Appropriations 
m be repealed, if necessary. 

Among the Governor’s recommendations 
are enactment of a general income tax, a 


revision of the method oc taxing corpora- | 


tions and merchants, amendments to the 
tobacco and gasoline tax laws, and require- 
*ments for trucks and buses to pay “reason- 
able compensation” for the use of the 
highways. 


> # 


the | 


include certain | 


suitable ; 


‘Ontario Production 


Of Gold Decreased 


Output for Month Is Smaller 
| But Increase for the Year 
| Is Greater 





The value of Ontario’s total gold pro-| 
duction during October was about $100,000 
\less than in the preceding month, accord- | 
ing to a report received in the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce from Trade Commis- 
sioner L. A, France at Montreal. 

According to the Ontario Department of | 
Mines, the Royal Mint at Ottawa, re-| 
ceived during October 221,076 crude ounces} 
of bullion from Ontario gold mines con- 





taining 171,202 fine ounces of gold and} 
| 23,433 fine ounces of silve e 437,700 | 
tons Of ore, valued at 000, were 
jmilled in Ontario gold m October, 


|which compared with 340,265 
| $3,041,000 for October, 1930. 
| The mines in the Kirkland ‘Lake area) 
reached a production valye “for October, | 
|1931, of nearly $2,000,000,*a new “high” 
for that region. b 

The October production in the Porcupine | 
area fell of some $310,600 @s compared 
with September, 1931, which: mionth con- 


ns, worth | 


value for that region. , 

Ontario gold mines in 1930 milled 3,-|, 
|946,623 tons of ore, valued at $35,518,862. | 
The output for the calendar year 1931 will, 
substantially exceed these figures and is| 
estimated at about 5,000,000 tons of ore 
milled, valued at about $42,725,000— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 

eee } 





Virginia ‘Blue Law 
Contested by Owners 
Of Miniature Links 


Supreme Court Is Told Stat. 
ute and Interpretation by 


Lower Tribunal Fail to) 
Define Violations 





Alleging that the Virginia Sunday law 
| prohibiting the carrying on of business | 
other than “work of necessity or charity” | 
does not establish a standard by which 
anyone can declare what the law actually 
prohibits, Andrew D. Christian, attorney | 
for the owners of a miniature golf course | 
in Richmond, Va., asked the Supreme} 
Court of the United States on Nov. 30 to | 
find that the law is unconstitutional. The | 
court was listening to arguments in the | 
case of Broad-Grace Arcade Corporation ; 
v. J. Fulmer Bright, Mayor of the City | 
; of Richmond et al., No. 72. 


The present case was started when the | 
Broad+Grace Arcade Corporation filed a/| 
bill of complaint with a Federal statutory | 
court asking that court to issue an in-| 
terlocutory injunction restraining the | 
mayor and other officers of the City of | 
Richmond from threatening to arrest its | 
officers every time its miniature golf | 
course was open on Sundays. | 


Court Refused Injunction 


The Federal statutory court refused to) 
grant the injunction and the plaintiff | 
then appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The part of the Virginia law which is 
in issue in the case reads: 

“If a person on Stinday be found labor- 
ing at any trade or calling, or employ 
his apprentices or servants in labor or 
other business, except in household or 
other work of necessity or charity, he shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
less than $5 for each offense.” 

Mr. Christian stated that the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals had interpreted | 
the law to mean work that was “morally 
fit and proper.” He contended that the 
use of these words set up a standard 
which was just as uncertain as the word- 
ing of the statute itself. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, Mr. Christian stated that in 
his opinion the question before the court 
was not one of whether or not the Vir- 
ginia court had abused its discretion but 
}it was one whether it had arrived at a 
correct conclusion when it expressly up- 
held the validity of the Virginia law. 
| “Under this law,” Mr. Christian con- | 
cluded, “everything that is done in Vir-| 
ginia on Sunday must be done on a guess 
of whether a jury will consider it morally 
fit and proper.” 

Lack of Standard Denied 


In opening his argument in behalf of 
| the Virginia law, Collins Denny Jr., As- 
sistant Attorney General, stated that he 
disagreed with the assertion of Mr. Chris- 
tian that the only standard which Vir- 
ginia juries had to go by was whether | 
the law was “morally fit and proper.” Hej} 
Stated that in other cases the Virginia | 
Supreme Court of Appeals had accepted | 
| other standards. | 
| When asked by the court what standard 
jhe thought the Virginia court intended | 
to have applied, he said that he thought | 
| it was the standard of whether the work | 
may be considered to be “reasonably es- | 
| sential to the general welfare of the com- 
| munity.” | 





When asked by Mr. Justice Brandeis | 
| whether or not this was applying a stand- | 
ard similar to the standard of “necessity | 
and convenience” in granting public util- | 
ities permission to operate, Mr. Denny re- 
| plied that it was. 

| The court will continue to hear argu- 
|ments in the case on Dec. 1. 
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Design of Home for War Veterans to Be Built in Florida 
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St PaTERs BURG, “SFLORIDA 


Surrounded by.a 500-acre area at St. Petersburg, Fla., a home for American veterans who served in any war 
in which the United States has been engaged will be erected by the National Veterans’ Bureau. There are to be 


accommodations for 355 inmates, besides the operating staff, and hospital facilities. 


Any veteran of any war of 


the United States, so disabled as to be unable to earn a livelihood and who has an honorable discharge from 
his last enlistment; and any veteran of any war who is 63 years of age or over is eligible for admission to the 


home. 


The cost of the structure, the design of which is shown, will approximate $1,000,000. 


The exterior 


will be of the Spanish type, with terra cotta trim and tile roof. Construction will begin about Jan. 1, 1932, and 


be completed in about one year. 





Additional Billion Dollars Is Sought ee ee ee ee oe | 


transactions in the commodity, whether 


For Activity of Federal Farm Board tiinsportation processing, or bale. ne 





Senator Brookhart to Offer Bill Providing Larger Re- 
volving Fund to Stabilize Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cotton and the shorter period for live-| operative” and “cooperative,” respectively. 


stock. 


“The Board might have to sell at a loss | 


on this plan but would be empowered to 
draw debenture funds out of the Federal 
Treasury to pay for the losses. The 
Board would keep its revolving fund in- 
tact, kept up by debentures or by gains 
in the course of its ups and downs. Un- 
der this debenture plan up to $1,000,000,- 
000 could be drawn out of the Treasury 
and an equalization fee would be put into 
operation. Why not? The railroads have 
been given a subsidy of $529,000,000 and 
we are going into the Treasury to help 
the shipping companies; why not the 
equalization fee to help the farmers? 
“My bill would segregate the surplus 
farm commodities from the domestic mar- 
kets just as every industry does. We 
would pay first debentures out of the Fed- 


eral Treasury up to a billion dollars and) 


no more; then we would levy a tax which 
would be the equalization fee. The $1,000,- 
000,000 debenture authorization, of course, 
is separate from the revolving fund and 
would be to cover the Federal Farm 
Board's losses. I may also add a provi- 
sion in the bill covering retroactively the 
losses already sustained by the Federal 
Farm Board in its revolving fund loans, 


which figure $177,000,000 and possibly up| 


to $200,000,000.” 
Proposal to Amend 
Powers of Board 


The Brookhart bili follows in full text: | 
To amend the Agricultural Marketing) 


Act, and for other purposes. 
That section 5 of the Agricultural Mar- 


|keting Act (relating to the special powers 


of the Federal Farm Board) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(§) to provide (a) for the organization 
of a stabilization cooperative as soon as 
practicable after the date of approval of 


lthis amendatory Act for each of the fol- 


lowing commodities: Corn, cotton, wheat, 
oats, and livestock; and (b) for the vest- 
ing in such stabilization cooperatives of 
the functions theretofore exercised by the 
corresponding stabilization pees. 

Sec. 2. The Agricultural Marketing Act 
is further amended by inserting between 
sections 5 and 6 thereof a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 5A, The Board is further author- 
ized— 

“(1) To purchase and sell for cash or on 
credit at prices determined in accordance 
with the provisions of section 9A, the total 
exportable surplus of corn, cotton, wheat, 
oats, and livestock, through the stabiliza- 
tion cooperatives for such commodities; 

(2) To provide for the transportation in 
interstate or foreign commerce of com- 
modities controlled by the Board or by 
stabilization cooperatives for such com- 
modities; 

“(3) To provide for the construction 


jor for the acquisition by condemnation 


or otherwise of such storage and other 


|facilities as the Board may deem nec- 
}essary for use in connection with com- 


modities under the control of the Board; 

“(4) To organize, or use the facilities 
of, such cooperative associations as_ the 
Board may deem necessary to aid in 
earrying out its functions; 

“(5) To borrow money for carrying out 
the foregoing provisions from the Treas- 
ury of the United States, or from Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks or other 
institutions engaged in the business of 


banking, or other sources, upon the se-| 


curity of the credit or property of the 
Board; 

“(6) To lay an embargo on imports of 
any agricultural commodity for such pe- 
riods as the Board may deem necessary.” 

Section 3. Section 6 of such Act is 
amended by striking out $500,000,000" and 


|inserting in lieu thereof “$1,500,000,000.” 


Change in Terms 
Used in Act Asked 


Sec.. 4. Such Act is further amended 


by striking out the words “stabilization 
corporation” and “corporation” wherever 
they appear therein and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the words 
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“stabilization co- | 
; amounts received by the Board on such ; 
| certificates or from such equalization fees 2» 
| Shall be placed in the revolving fund and 
| become a part thereof. 


| 





| 


| arising out of such operations. 4 na 
| tributions shall be made by means of an | #PPplicable in respect of such transfer of | 


| equalization fee apportioned and paid as| 
}a@ regulation of 


jthe duty of the Board to apportion and 


|any marketing period in respect of the 
| agricultural 


|from time to time during such marketing 


| modity to be paid by 


|measure, or 


| Board may prescribe, any equalization fee 


| lowing: 


Board shall make such determinations 
upon the basis of the most effective and 
economical means of collecting the fee 
with respect to each unit of the com- 
modity marketed during the marketing 
period. 

(d) When any equalization fee is col- 
lected with respect to cattle or swine, an 
equalization fee equivalent in amount, as 
nearly as may be, shall be collected, un- 
}der such regulations as the Board may 
prescribe, upon the first sale or other dis- 
position of any food product derived in 
whole or in part from cattle or swine, 
respectively, if the food product was on 
hand and owned at the time of the com- 
mencement of the marketing period: Pro- 
vided; That any food product owned in 
7 page by retail wee at —. time 

Sec. 6..Such Act is further amended by |° the commencement of the marketing 
inserting between sections 9 and 10 two| yp Ay —? from the operations 
new sections to read as follows: : 

“Section 9A. (a) The Board shall de- (e) Under such regulations as the Board 
termine for each crop year the average|may prescribe, the equalization fee de- 
Siar Wheat, eats and lvesteck during ‘che | cultural commodity produced in the (inived 
on, W . Ss s | 
preceding five-year period and shall also | States shall in addition -be collected upon 
determine the financial investment in 
such commodities, using the official census | 
data as far as possible. The items of cost { 
shall be estimated upon the same prin-| therein, and an equalization fee, in an 
ciples as in the manufacturing industry, amount equivalent as nearly as may be, 
and considering the individual farm as a| shall be collected upon the importation 
business unit, and determined on its in-|of any food product derived in whole or 
dividual production, including a fair com- in a from the agricultural commodity 
pensaton to farm owners for management |and imported into the United States for 
and labor of themselves and families, to- | consumption therein. 
gether with proper allowances for depre-| “(f) The Board may by regulation re- 
ciation of soil, improvements, equipment, | quire any person engaged in the trans- 
stock-breeding animals, work animals, and| portation, processing, or acquisition by 
buildings. . |purchase of any agricultural commodity 

The Board, through the stabilization co- | produced in the United States, or in the 
operative for the commodity, shall then! importation of any agricultural commod- 
offer to aio ——. ° os oS |ity or food products thereof— 
average cost of production so determined | ‘«(1) To file returns under oath and to 
So a i © oun report, in respect of his transportation, 

po p ; ‘ | processing, or acquisition of such commod- 
shall also have the right to buy and sell ity produced in the United States or in 
agricultural food products in processed | vespect of his importation atthe fone 
form when such processing is necessary modity or food product thereof the 
for preservation, but only when the parties | amount of equalization fees payable 
so processing them have paid to the farm- thereon and such other facts as may be 
ers the basic price above indicated and) necessary for. their payment or collec- 
sore enere thereto 7 oi a net | tion 

rofit o per centum upon their own ng , 
investment. The Board shall establish an| _ (2) To collect the equalization fe as 
efficient agency to determine compliance directed by the Board and to account 
with this last provision. therefor. 


se : “(g) ions re- 
Provisions Regarding g) The Board, under regulations pre 


scribed by it, is authorized to pay to 
Commodity Holdings | any such person required to collect such 
“(b) The commodities purchased by the “s eae ; : $ 
fe eer i ae as herein pro-| ia seamen eames ty yy ey 
ee ae oes —_ — L.« . aeons 0 | ine to collect or account for any equali- 
0} €S' zation fees shall be liable for its amount 
but to supply the world demand therefor and to a penalty equal to one-half. its 
and shall be sold in such quantities and | amount. Such amount and penalty may 
S “Smee = oS ae ma —_ tO\be recovered together in a civil suit 
Ssary to carry out such policy.| brought by the Board in the name of 
The selling price of any such commodity the United States 
shall not exceed by more than 5 per “(i) As used in this section— 
centum the purchase price thereof plus; «(1) In the case of corn, wheat and oats 
the expenses incurred in connection with | the term ‘processing’ means milling of 
the holding of the commodity from the | such grain for marketing or the first 
ot. + eee to the _ of ve - |processing in any manner for market 
e acquired more than the! (other than cleaning or drying) of such 
exportable surplus of any such commodity, | grain not’ so milled, and the term ‘sale’ 
= ay _ a = —— ary | means a sale or other disposition in the 
rot of ee & cusaed 5 return .. net) United States of such grain for milling 
p per centum. |or other processing for market, for re- 
In the event that it becomes necessary | caje or for delivery by a common car- 
to sell ah, such commodity at a price| rieroccurring during a marketing period 
less than the purchase price plus expenses in respect of such grain 
of holding the commodity, the amount| “«(9) In the case of cotton the term 
of the losses sustained as a result of the | processing means spinning, milling, or 
ie of Se cee oes me pees to|any manufacturing of cotton other than 
vided. For ale Soutien tee eaeeeie Pro; | ginning; the term ‘sale’ means a sale or 
{ne Preasury ao to the Board a|2ther disposition in the United States of 
T y fi . @)| cotton for spinning, milling, or any manu- 
oat on re a face value equal | facturing other than ginning, or fof de- 
ble eof imports vt ed vo = oe livery outside the United States; and the 
amount equal to the exports thereof for term ‘transportation’ means the accept- 


This section shall take effect with respect 
to any stabilization corporation as of the | 
date of the organization of the corre- 
mens stabilizatin cooperative. : 

Sec. 5. Section 9(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the word “Ter- | 
ritory” the words “or in accordance with | 
the provisions of section 16 of this Act.” 


of the agricultural commodity imported 
into the United States for consumption 





such month; except that in the case of | 2MC¢ Of cotton by a common carrier for | 


cotton, the amount of the certificate shall |@¢l!very to any person for spinning, mill- 


ing, or any manufacturing of cotton other | 
be computed on the basis of 5 cents &) than ginning, or for delivery outside the | 


one or ene pagan of cotton exported United States—-occurring during a mar- 
The Board shall be entitled to draw out  *tins period in respect of cotton, 
ere one fe to. the | ‘processing’ means slaughter for market 
or so much thereof as may be necessary | OY a purchaser of livestock, and the term 
to meet such loss: except that if such, | Sale" means a sale or other disposition 
amount is insufficient to cover the total in the United States of livestock destined 
amount of the losses sustained with | for slaughter for market without inter- 
spect to the commodity durin Bo vening holding for feeding (other than 
month, the balance shali be saad’ ber the feeding in transit) or fattening—occurring 
Board as a loan from the revolving fund | during & marketing period in respect of 
“a ae vats 000,000 000 | “(4) In the case of corn, wheat, oats 
shall have been paid to the "Board | 24 livestock, the term ‘transportation’ 
on such certificates, thereafter the losses | Py ann the Scocepnse of the commodity 
ee fs the result of such sales shall | °¥,,4.Common carrier for delivery, 
e repa y means of an equalization fee ,.. : - < inti 
determined as hereinafter provided. S| cerette “al Ge or euhae dimamine 
such association on account of the 
transferor; nor a transfer of title in pur- 
suance of a contract entered into before, 
“Sec. 9B. (a) In order to carry out the land at a specified price determined before. 
a — cpersees in corn, cotton, | j, respect of the agricultural commodity 
o Shis — PR Ms a mone spotomeinies In case of the transfer of title in pursu- 
fund, each marketed unit of the a Stan jance of a contract entered into after the 
tural commodity produced in th it q | commencement of a marketing period in 
States and covered by © ited | respect of the agricultural commodity, 
shall, throughout any” marketing pened | Put entered into at a time when, and at 
in respect of such commodty, contribute |%, Specified price determined at a time 


ratably its i shar. .|during which a_ particular equalization 
ratably its equitable share of Be Manes | tee is in effect, then the equalization fee 





title shall be the equalization fee in ef- 
fect at the time when such specified price 
was determined.” 

Sec. 7. The first sentence of section 15 
(a) of such act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a 
of comma and the following: “or under sec- 
tion 16 of this act.” 

Sec. 8. Such act is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 16. Authority is hereoy granted 
under the laws of the United States to 
100 or more persons to organize coopera- 
tive organizations or associations upon the 


D interstate and foreign 
commerce in the commodity. It shall be 


collect such fee in respect of such com- 
modity as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) Prior to the commencement 
commodity, and thereafter 
period, the Board shall estimate the prob- 
able losses with respect to such com- 
he Board by means | 
of the equalization fee as provided in 
section 9A. Upon the basis of such esti- a - 
mates, the Board shall from time to time | terms and definitions prescribed in this 
determine and publish the amount of the | Section, as follows: 
equalization fee (if any is required under, “(1) Each member of any such —— 
such estimates) for each unit of weight,|@tative association shall have one vote, 

value designated by the | and the capital stock of such association 

Board, to be collected upon such unit of shall not vote in its control. Two or more 
such agricultural commodity during any ;COOperative associations shall have the 
part of the marketing period for the com-| Tight to subscribe for all the stock in an 
modity. Such amount is referred to in| @SSociation for the purpose of federation, 
this Act as the ‘equalization fee’, At the 4nd when capital stock is so held by other 
time of determining and publishing any Cooperative associations, then the vote 
equalization fee the Board shall specify | Shall be in proportion to the membership 
the time during which the particular fee Of each association subscribing for such 
shall remain in effect and the place and Stock and the stock itself shall not vote, 
manner of its payment and collection. and this provision shall apply to the sta- 
Under bilization cooperatives herein provided for. 

“(2) The net earnings of all coopera- 

tive associations for the purpose of divi- 


“(e) such regulations as the 


determined upon by the Board shall be 


| paid, in respect of each marketed unit of |dend upon the capital stock shall not ex- 


such tommodity, upon one of the fol-|ceed 5 per cemtum per annum, but de- 


sale of such unit. The equalization fee| subsequent years, but the capital stock 
shall not be collected more than once in’ shall not upon liquidation or otherwise re- 


the importation of each designated unit | 


fees a reasonable charge for his services. | 


“(3) In the case of livestock, the term | 


“(5) The term ‘sale’ does not include a | 


the commencement of a marketing period | 

















The transprtation, processing, or | ficiencies in any year may be made up in 


|New Law Asked | lValidit 


| To Stop Lynching 


President Is Asked to Support 
| Program for Advancement 

| Of the Negro Race. 

| 


President Hoover’s support for Federal 
legislation against lynching was urged by 
}@ committee of the National Equal Rights 
| League headed by William Monroe Trot- 


| the President Nov. 30 at the White House. 
| The delegation also protested to the 
President, Mr. Trotter said, against the 
alleged failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment te protect Negroes of the South 
|in their equality of security of life and 
their political rights. The President was 
|informed, Mr. ‘Trotter said, that the 
| Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
| designed to give Negroes equal social and 
| political rights, needed an enforcement 
jact just as the prohibition amendment. 
| Mr. Trotter said that the delegation 
;asked the President to issue an Execu- 
tive order abolishing the alleged practice 
of Negro segregation in Federal Depart- 
;}ments. “The result,’ he said, “is the de- 
| velopment of a permanent caste system 
in our country. The effect is to make 
| us known as the American untouchables.” 


| ceive any dividend in excess of said sum 
of 5 per centum per annum. 
“(3) All of the earnings of a coopera- 


| tive association over and above the earn-| 


|ings of capital and the operating expenses 
shall be held either in surplus or for the 
purpose of trade dividends. 
irected by a vote of the membership 25 
per centum of said net earnings shall be 
kept in the business as a surplus for the 
enlargement, growth, and safety of the 
business. This surplus may be used to 
reduce the capital stock upon a vote of 
the membership. The other net earnings 
may be distributed back to the members 
|in trade dividends in proportion to the 
amount of .business each member shall 
transact with the enterprise. In the case 
|where the membership is composed of 
| other cooperative associations the trade 
dividends shall be paid in the same way to 
}such association and by them distributed 
to their members as provided for other 
profits and earnings. 

“(4) Cooperative associations engaged in 
|trade and merchandising shall transact 
their business for cash or its equivalent. 

“(5) Individual memberships in any co- 
operative association having individual 
members shall not exceed $100 in cost, 
and memberships of cooperative associa- 
tions in federated associations shall not 
exceed $1,000 in cost. 

“(6) Cooperative associations shall be 


— of individuals who voluntarily 
oin. 


Provisions Concerning 


_Membership and Stocks 

“(7) There shall be unlimited mem- 
| bership. No reason shall exclude a per- 
}son from membership except that his 
| purpose may be injurious to the society. 
| “(8) Persons who have not sufficient 
|capital to pay for initial stock may be be 
, permitted 


share for their capital. 

; _“(9) Cooperative associations shall have 
the right to set off not exceeding 5 per 
;centum of the surplus savings for educa- 
tional and organization purposes in the 
| field of cooperation. 

_“(10) That at each inventory deprecia- 
jtion shall be charged off against the 
, property of the society in conformity with 
|sound business principles.” 

| Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to issue the certifi- 
| cates provided for in section 9A and to 
| make such advances or loans to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board as may be necessary to 
| carry out the provisions of section 5A of 
}the Agricultural Marketing Act, as 
|} amended. Such advances or loans shall 
bear interest at not to exceed—per centum 
per annum and shall be repaid in such 
| manner and at such time as the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury and the Federal Farm 
| Board, acting jointly, shall prescribe. 

|_ Sec. 10. Section 202(a) of the Federal 
|Farm Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new para- 
|graph to read as follows: 

| “(4) To make loans or advances to the 
Federal Farm Board upon the security 
|of the credit or property of the Board 
for the purposes authorized by section 5A 
jof the Agricultural Marketing Act, as 


amended.” 
Sec. 11. fa) Paragraph2 of section 1 
|}of the Act entitled “An Act to au- 


thorize association of producers of agri- 
cultural products,” approved Feb. 18, 1922, 
is amended by striking out “8 per centum” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5 per 
centum.” 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is hereby re- 
pealed. 
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yof Act 
_ Regulating Auto 
Renting Argued 





| 
| 
Ordinance of Cincinnati Re- 
| quires Owners of ‘Drive- 
it-yourself’? Cars to Carry 
Liability Insurance 


The validity of an ordinance of the 
City of Cincinnati regulating the business 
of renting ‘“drive-it-yourself” automobiles 
was argued before the Supreme Court of 
the United States on Nov. 30. 

After listening to arguments in opposi- 
tion to the Cincinnati ordinance, the court 
announced through Chief Justice Hughes 
jthat it did not “desire to hear further 
argument” in the case of The Hodge Drive- 
It-Yourself Company et al., v. Cincinnati 
et al., No. 63. 

The ordinance in question declares 
that driverless automobiles for hire are 
public vehicles and it requires persons en- 
gaged in the business of renting these 
automobiles to take out liability insurance 
policies or to supply surety bonds in lieu 
thereof. 

Constitutionality Contested yi 

In addition to this the ordinance re- 
quires special tags for such vehicles and 
gives the director of public utilities the 
power to adopt regulations and rules 
governing the carrying on of the business. 
Persons engaged in the business have a 
limited right of appeal from the ruling of 
the director of public utilities to the city 
manager. 

Julius R. Samuels, counsel for the ap- 
pellants, contended in reply to a ques- 
tion of Mr. Justice McReynolds that the 
ordinance is unconstitutional because it 
violates both the equal protection and due 
process clauses of the Federal Constitution. 

He stated that it discriminates between 
the owners of “drive-it-yourself” auto- 
mobiles and the owners of private auto- 
mobiles. He also contended that it dis- 
criminates between the owners of “drive- 
it-yourself{” automobiles and the owners of 
“drive-it-yourself” trucks, in that the lat- 
ter class do not come under the terms 
of the ordinance. 


Mr. Samuels argued that the law, in 
effect, makes the owners of the “drive- 
it-yourself” automobiles use 16 per cent of 
the gross earnings of each car for the 
purpose of taking out an insurance policy. 
| This, he said, was unduly oppressive. 

In this same connection, Mr. Samuels 
pointed out that it was practically im- 
| possible for the owners of these automo- 
| biles to obtain the necessary liability in- 
| surance policies. He said this was due to 
;the fact that the insurance companies 
{looked upon the pusiness as an extra- 
hazardous one. “The reason they classify 
the business in this manner,’ he ex- 
piained, “is due to the fact that the driver 
who has leased an automobile, and bes 
comes involved in an accident, is not in- 
clined to help the insurance company 
gather the necessary amount of evidence.” 


Dangers to Public 


“Because the insurance companies look 
(Upen the business as an extra-hazardous 
one from their standopint,”’ Mr. Samuels 
continued, “that does not mean that it 
is one which unduly endangers the pub- 
lic. Anyone who is injured by one of 
| these cars has the right to bring an ac- 
tion against both the driver and the 
owner under the Ohio law,” he explained. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, Mr. Samuels said that other 
owners of “drive-it-yourself” automobiles 
in the City of Cincinnati had found it 
possible to comply with the terms of the 
ordinance by obtaining liability insur- 
ance policies. He stated, however, that it 
was his understanding that the insurance 
policy of at least one of these companies 
had been cancelled. 


Plans for Economic Council 
Again to Be Discussed 


Renewal of hearings Dec. 1 on the pro- 
posal of Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, for the creation of a National 
Economic Council was announced by the 
Senatoy in an oral statement Nov. 30. 
The hearings will be before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
Room 412, Senate Office Building, with 
sessions at 10 a. m. and 2 p.m. The wite- 
nesses are: Charles F. Abbott, American 
Institute on Steel Construction, and John 
H. Fahey, president of the Worcester, 
Mass., Post, former president of the Chame 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
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Aerial Defenses 
Of Country Said 
To Rank Fourth 


Belief Army Air Corps Is 
Equal to Other Powers Is 
Erroneous, Asserts Mr. 
Davison 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
failed to keep pace with the racing planes 
of these other countries. 

However, I hasten to add that we do 
not lag with respect to the speed of pres- 
ent-day fighting aircraft and also there 
is no reason whatever why American can- 


not lead in purely speed-plane develop- | 


ment. No magic formula is required. We 


have the skill, the experience and the fa- 
cilities. Just one more thing is needed— 
money—and I earnestly hope and feel 
that as soon as money becomes a little 
more plentiful our engineers will once 
more step out in front. 

From the military aviation point of 
view we are deeply interested in speed, 
because the racing plane of today is the 
fighting plane of tomorrow. You ask 
why the military plane cannot compete 
in speed with the racing plane. The an- 
swer is that the racing plane carries an 
absolute minimum of useful load. It car- 
ries just enough fuel to get it through 
the race and not an ounce more. In fact. 
there have been cases where factor was 
figured a little too closely and the plane 
ran out of fuel and was forced to land 
before finishing. Of course no radio, no 
machine guns, no bombs or heavy ammu- 
nition and no passengers are carried. The 
military plane must carry all these things 
and in addition must carry sufficient fuel 
to enable it to perform its mission suc- 
cessfully. Also, it must be strong enough 
to do all aerial acrobatics. 

Tests in Streamlining 
the past year the Army 


During Air 


Corps laboratories at Dayton, Ohio, have | 
improving | 
the performance of airplanes through re- | 
finement of design, commonly known as | 


concentrated their efforts on 


streamlining, without increase of engine 
power or reduction of required structural 
strength. This, coupled with the efforts 
of our aircraft manufacturers, has re- 


sulted in a very decided increase in pér- 
formance for our new types of military 


planes. 

As a brief explanation, the Air Corps 
has gone the way of its older sister serv- 
ices, the Army and the Navy, and has 
been forced to design several 
types of aircraft to carry out the specific 
tasks imposed upon them. One big bomb- 
ers—the battleships of the air, so to speak 
—must carry as much as 4,000 pounds of 
bombs, not to mention other extensive 
armament. Our observation § aircraft— 
the eyes of the Army—carry two people, 
the pilot and the observer, and it is their 
job to get information for the troops on 
the ground. They do not fight unless 
forced to. 

The attack. plane devotes its attention 
exclusively to the enemy on the ground 
by harassing the troops in march or biv- 
ouac, and destroying less important tar- 
gets than are selected by the bombers. 
These planes fly low and must depend 
upon their speed for their protection. The 
pursuit plane is essentially the fighter and 
its principal reason for being is to shoot 
down enemy aircraft. These are the four 
main types in our organization today. 

I disgressed a moment to make this ex- 
planation in order that the terms I use 
may have a little more meaning to some 
of you who may not be familiar with mili- 
tary aircrait. 

Speed of Pursuit Planes 

To get back to my subject of speed, we 
have boosted the top speed of our pursuit 
planes to well over 200 miles an hour; our 
observation and attack are now capable 
of approximately 200 and even the old 
sluggish battleship of the air, the bomber, 
is now beginning to press the pursuit in 
the way of speed. A new bomber has re- 
cently achieved a high speed of 188 miles 
per hour. 

But speed does not tell the whole story 
The military plane after all is only a vehi- 
cle which transports a combat unit with 
its weapons to the point where it 
can be brought to bear against its ob- 
jective. In designing them, provision must 
be made for the armament. The crews 
must be trained to use this armament ef- 
fectively in order to be of any use. The 
flying machine, as such, bears the same 
relation to the military plane as the pe- 
destrian does to the soldier or a truck does 
te a tank. In other words, the flying 
qualities are purely auxiliary and the 
handling of the plane in the air must be 
as instinctive to the pilot as walking to 
the average person 

Tactical Efficiency Greater 

I am happy to report that the tactical 
efficiency of our Air Corps units has 
increased during the past fiscal year, but 
lack of suitable gunnery and bombing 
1anges, and shortage of bombs and am- 
munition, prevents sufficient practice to 
enable us to attain the _ proficiency in 
bombing and gunnery which we should 
have. Of course, once again, this brings 


up the question of money, and we are| 


doing the best we can under the limita- 
tion of funds. 

I am proud to point out as proof of 
the reliability of Air Corps equipment, 
soundness of discipline and thoroughness 
of training, that there has been a steady 
decrease in fatal accidents and fatalities 
Last year, Army airplanes flew a distance 
equal to more than 175 flights around the 
world, and, although we flew about 71,000 
hours more than during the previous fiscal 
year, we had but one fatal accident for 
each 2,000,000 miles. This is an improve- 
ment of considerably better than 100 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Reasons for Greater Safety 

The reason for this increased safety 
is steady improvement of planes and en- 
gines, and particularly navigating instru- 
ments. Improvements have been made in 
radio communications and instruments 
that faciliate flying in fog. Also, our 
pilots are steadi'y improving, and the sys- 
tem of training is more thorough 

The development of the Army Air Corps 
may be attributed largely to the five- 
year expansion program adopted in 1926 
At the end of this program we were to 
have 1,800 serviceable airplanes, 15,000 
enlisted men, ircluding flying cadets 
1,650 regular officers and 550 reserve offi- 
cers serving with the regular corps I 
am sorry to say that the program is meet- 
ing its objective only in enlisted strength 
At the end of the fourth year, our Air 
Corps has 1,476 serviceable planes. How- 
ever, I must add thai, generally speak- 
ing, the Air Corps is better equipped to- 
day than ever before in its peace-time 
history. There is a shortage of 190 reg- 
ular officers and 187 reserve officers on 
extended active duty. The _ personnel 
problem, both as to numbers and as to 
promotion, remains unsolved 


Housing Conditions Better 

Housing conditions for the officers and 
men and their families have been vastly 
improved and it is hoped that eventually 
the entire service will be comfortably 
housed. Certainly if they are, it will be 
largely due to the earnest efforts of Con- 
gressman W. Frank James, of Michigan. 
who has spared himself neither time nor 


different | 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


30, 1931 


Dry Amendment | 
Held to Endanger 


Dual Government 


Constitution Violated by 
Mixing of Federal and 
State Powers, Says Repre- 
sentative Beck 


Nov. 


11 a. m.—Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington. called to withdraw his re- 
quest for the appointment of Federal 
District Judge Stanley Webster, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., as judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. 


11:15 a. m.—Senator Thomas (Rep.), 
of Idaho, called to present Irvin E. 
Rockwell, of Bellevue, Idaho. 


11:30 a. m.—Everett Colby, of Orange, 
N. J., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National World Court 
Cemmittee, called to discuss American 
adherence to the World Court. 


11:45 a. m—Former Representative S. 
Wallace Dempsey, of New York, called 
to discuss the general economic situa- 
tion. ’ 


12 noon—Former Representative 
Franklin Fort, of East Orange, N. J., 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
. nounced. 
12:15 p. m.—Julius Lay, American Min- 
ister to Honduras, called to pay his re- 
spects to the President. 


12:20 p. m—Archibald Rice, of San 
Francisco, Calif., a classmate of Presi- 
dent Hoover, called to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—A committee of the Na- 
tional Equal Rights League, headed by 
William Monroe Trotter, of Boston, 
Mass., called to discuss Federal anti- 
lynching legislation and other matters 
affecting the Negro. 

12:45 p. m.—Senator Steiwer (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to discuss the question 
of the release of credits and the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership to be held in 
Washington on Dec. 2. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


By the adoption of the Bighteenth 
Amendment the basic principle of our dual 
form of government was destroyed by in- 
extricably interweaving the governmental 
powers of the Federal Government with 
the reserved police powers of the State, 
Representative Beck (Rep.), of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., said Nov. 29 in an address 
from Station WRC over the National 
Broadcasting Company hook-up. The ad- 
dress was under the sponsorship of the 
Sentinels of the Republic. 

He said that the ultimate fact of the 
Constitution of the United States depends, 
upon the American people, adding that 
each generation interprets the “great com- 
pact” differently from its predecessors. 

Representative Beck pointed out that in 
interpreting the Constitution, the people of 
this country should not think alone of the 
present advantage a certain interpreta- 
tion might bring, but should consider “its 
possible conflict with all the collective 
wisd%m of the past and its inevitable ef- 
fect upon the future.” 

All Governments Changing 

An authorized summary of Mr. 
address follows: 

It may be suggested that the Republic, 
after a century and a half, is in no need 
of sentinels to guard the great traditions 
of American liberty. To suppose this is to 
be the victim of a great illusion, for in 


Beck’s 


‘Japanese Incident’ 
Thing of the Past, 
Says Ambassador 


all forms of government are seemingly in 
process of dissolution, it would be folly 
to suppose that our form of government, 
however strong, could wholly escape the 
| cyclonic fury of the world tempest now 
in progress. 

In the nature of things, there can never 
be a static constitution. However wisely 
a compact of government can be framed— 
and none wiser than our Constitution was 
ever framed—yet a written constitution 
inevitably changes in interpretation and 
practical application with the shifting 
changes in economic conditions and the 
changed political ideas of successive gen- 
erations. 

It is true that the text of our Constitu- 
tion remains unchanged since the last 
amendment, and that its original form 
can be seen in the Library of Congress, 


i where it is justly given the highest place 
State, Henry L. Stimson, and the Jap- of honor. But as the letters in which the 


anese Foreign Office, is now a thing of) text were written are now so faded as to 
the past and has been entirely explained,| be almost illegible, similarly many «of 
according to an oral statement by the Jap-| the great principles of government which 
anese Ambassador, Katsuji Debuchi, fol-| the Constitution was intended to establish 
lowing the Ambassador's call upon Secre-: forever, are likewise so faded as to be 
tary Stimson Nov. 30. : almost illegible to this generation. For 

The Chinese charge d'affaires, Dr.) just as the Constitution is a living or- 
Hawkling Yen, also called at the Depart-, ganism susceptible of indefinite growth by 
ment of State, and stated orally that he) the political genius of a people, so it is 
merely discussed the general situation. also susceptible of gradual decay and ul- 

Ambassador Debuchi stated that one, timate death if that political genius be 
regiment of Japanese troops had been! wanting. 
withdrawn from Tsitsihar Nov. 30 leav- 
ing only 1,000 men, who will be withdrawn | 
in due course. This was not only a tacti- 
cal but an actual withdrawal, he said. 

Troops Ordered Back ,ferently from its predecessors 

The Japanese troops ordered to advance | the great truth which I want to emphasize 
against Chinchow in South Manchuria! Upon my hearers is that the ultimate fact 
have now been ordered back to Mukden,|°f the Constitution depends upon the 
he said. | American. people. 

Japan has no intention of attacking}, The great founder of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
Chinchow, he added. There has been no/|/iam Penn, said “Governments, like 
more fighting at Tientsir since the after- | Clocks, go from the motion men give them 
noon of Nov. 29, the armed Chinese police | 22d, as governments are made and moved 
who attacked the Japanese concession hay-|Y men, so by men they are ruined, too 
ing been removed t» other parts of the| Therefore, governments rather depend 
city, he said. ;upon men than men upon governments.’ 

Ambassador Debuchi said that for the|, Penn's homely but forceful analogy 
first time he had “begun to see a silver | brings us to the very heart of the prob- 
lining in the clouds over Manchuria,” al- | lem. No constitutional form of govern- 
though, he added, “clouds are very vari- Ment can possibly be maintained unless 
| able things.” the people have not only an intelligent 

General Situation grasp of constitutional principles, but an 

Regarding the general situation in Man- a and militant purpose to de- 
churia, Ambassador Debuchi stated that | end them. The purpose of a constitution 
the policy of the Japanese Foreign Office | oa only to create the mechanics of 
Was to concentrate troops as far as pos- j Sere aLED but, far more, to subject the 
sible Guibbinktc saline sane. | passing impulses of a living generation 

Questioned regarding the recent to the reasonable restraints of the collec- 
ment of the Japanese Foreign tive wisdom of the past. This is impossible 
which had criticized Secretary inless the individual has some knowledge 
Ambassador Debuchi stated that the of the wisdom of the past and a real sense 
spokesman for the Foreign Office had |° Obligation to the future 
made another statement revoking the pre- Little Thought of Fuvure 
vious criticism made regarding Secretary In the long agitation which culminated 
Stimson in the Eighteenth Amendment, little con- 

The incident, Ambassador Debuchi | Sideration was ever given, even by 
stated, can now be considered closed. The thoughtful Americans, to the undoubted 
| director of the Rengo News Agency has fact that the amendment destroyed the 
cabled to the Associated Press, Ambassa- | basic principle of our dual form of gov- 
dor Debuchi said, assuming full respon- | ernment by inextricably interweaving the 
| Sibility for the “garbled” newspaper ac- | 0vernmental powers of the Federal Gov- 
count handed to the Japanese Foreign Of- | ernment with the reserved police powers 
fice allegedly reporting Secretary Stim- of the State. 
son's remarks. The critical statement re- Life has grown so infinitely complex 
garding Secretary Stimson was made that we live in the day, forgetful of yes- 
| without consulting Baron Shidehara, Am- terday and altogether indifferent to the 
bassador Debuchi stated. morrow. If any proposal seems to offer 
‘ —_—_—_— — . present advantage, the people en- 

aces ser * thusiastically support it, with vut consid- 
Petition Filed Opposing ering its possible conflict with all the col- 


Deletion of Station KGEF lective wisdom of the past and its in- 
evitable effect upon the future. 


Had the founders of the Republic rea- 
soned in this way they would have argued 
that the tax on tea, and the later stamp 
tax, should be gladly accepted, in return 


Tokyo Envoy Says Troops 
Are Being Withdrawn in 
Tsitsihar Area; Confers 
With Mr. Stimson 


The incident between the Secretary of 


Public to Determine 
Nearly 10 generations have passed since 
the Constitution was adopted, and each 


state- 
Office 
Stimson, 


A pettion for a stay order to prevent 
deletion of Station KGEF, the Trinity 
M7thodist Church South, Los Angeles, was 
filed Nov. 30 with the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia by the Rev for the great benefit which the Colonies 
Robert P. Shuler, through his attorney received from the Mother Empire, which 
Louis G. Caldwell. The station was ordered Protected them in their infancy by her 
off the air Noy. 13 by decision of the Fed- army and navy. But the founders of the 
eral Radio Commission. Republic believed that, if they could be 

Within an hour after the petition was taxed without the consent of their colo- 
filed, the Commission filed an opposition nial legislatures. their condition was one 
to the appeal. The Commission's opposi- of vassalage,’for they realized full well 
tion stated that “the further operation that the power to tax is the power to de- 
of Station KGEF whether by license stroy Realizing this 
trom the Federal Radio Commission, or by for seven weary re 
order of this court would not serve pub- principle E 
lic interests, convenience or necessity, but f : t 
on the other hand is contrary to and eee Ett Of conatiousiqnal morality 
against the public interest; that a real | that has aera today. It is this 
emergency exists in and with respect to ‘@ 1as ‘made me pessimistic as to the 
the continued operation of this station.” perpetuity of our form of government 

Each generation of Americans, to gain 


some immediate and practical advantage, 
most | will sacrifice some remaining principle ot 
the Constitution until that noble edifice 
will one day become, as the Parthenon 
beautiful in its ruins, but nevertheless a 
useless and deserted Temple Liberty 

Against this spirit of thoughtless and 
destructive change, the Sentinels of the 
L Republic stand opposed. They seek to 
their military usefulness. Lack of funds} pass on the torch of Constitutional lib- 
has enabled us to give each one of these erty to the generations which will follow 
only about 10 hours’ flying for the entire' us. We owe this sacred duty not only to 
year. This is woefully inadequate. the dead, but even more to the unborn 

Efficiency of Reserves Let it not be said by later generation: 

It is most discouraging to those who | that we of the living generation ruthlessly 
have the patriotism and desire to serve sacrificed the great heritage of the past 
in time of need, and it is certainly detri- | and destroyed in a few fleeting years an 
mental te the best interests of our air| edifice which had been erected by the pa- 
defense. More flying time for these Re-| tient sacrifice of the immortal Founders 
serve officers should be made available of the Republic 

National Guard units have attained _- 
high standards of proficiency. They are 
not so limited as to funds as is the Re- 
serve; they train as units and they are 
to be congratulated on the results which 
they have attained. 

I have given you a rather sketchy sum- 
mary of the problems of the Army Air 
Corps. During the period of the five-year 
program real progress has been made, but 
we still have a long way to go. I wish to 
reiterate that the War Department is do- 
ing everything possible, with the tools at | oj) tariff legislation but that he expected 
its disposal, to maintain and improve the| there would be no opening of the tariff to 
air defenses of this country. any general revision. 


our forbears fought 
years for an abstract 


effort toward accomplishing 
necessary improvement. 

I cannot speak of Army aviation with- 
out paying tribute to the National Guard 
Air Service and the Air Corps Reserve 
In our Air Corps Reserve there are nearly 
2.000 pilots who, as civilians, must have 
opportunity to fly in order to preserve 


this 


Ow 


Two Senators Comment 
On Tariff Legislation 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
stated orally Nov. 30 that in his opinion 
there will be no tariff legislation at this 
‘session of Congress. Senator Shortridge 
‘(Rep.), of California, also a member of 
the Committee, said there may be some 


this cataclysmic period of change, when | 


! 
one has interpreted the great compact dif- | 
Therefore, | 


Views of Hot Springs State Park in Wyoming | 


What are described as the largest medicinal hot springs in the world are included in the 
reservation near Thermopolis in Wyoming set aside as the Hot Springs State Park 
Horn hot springs, within the park, is shown at the upper left; 
the upper right; below, at the left, is a view of the park grounds; the terraced mineral form: 
of the Big Horn, River, shown at lower right, is the effect of heavily mineralized water from the 


the State 


Development of Hot Spring Baths | 
At Thermopolis, W yo., Described 


Site Originally Acquired From Indians for $60,000, 
Superintendent of Park Declares | 


By J. F. Devine ' 


Siperintendent, Hot Springs 


Chief Washakie of the Shoshone Indian 
tribe and Chief Sharp Nose of the Arapa- 
hoes, in 1896, for a consideration of $60,000, 
ceded to the United States Government an 
area of 10 square miles north of the Ow] 
Creek range, where the city of Thermopo- 
lis is now located. 

The Government purchased the area for 
the purpose of acquiring several large, hot 
mineral springs to which white men and 
Indians alike had come from far and near 
for years that they might partake of the 
curative qualities of the waters. 

This area was later given to the State 


More Taxes Viewed 
As Needed to Meet 
Deficit of Treasary 


Levy on Luxuries Advised 
By Senator Jones as He 


Expresses Opposition to 


General Sales Tax 


of Washington, 
Committee on 
orally at the 


Senator Jones (Rep.), 
Chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations, stated 
White House on Nov. 30 after a confer- 
ence with President Hoover that, in his 
opinion, it would be necessary to raise ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the Treasury defi- 
cit and that this can probably only be 
done by increased taxation. 

“IT believe that as a general proposi- 
tion,” said Senator Jones, “that those who 
are best able to pay should be required to 
pay. I think income taxes can be raised 
without injury. We don’t want to make 
them too high so as to adversely affect 
industry. That would do more harm than 
good.” 


Favors Luxury Tax 


Senator Jones expressed the view that a! 


tax on luxuries could very well be borne 
by the people. “I have thought all the 
time,” he said, “that we were taking our 
taxes off too fast. I have always been in 
favor of reducing the national debt 
rapidly as possible. Our people did not 
complain of the taxes to carry on the 
World War. 
the result of It do not believe 
there will be much more complaint of 
taxes wisely laid to meet the Treasury 
deficit than there were during the war. Of 
course, we cannot lower our 
very much comparatively because, these 
expenditures.grew largely out of the war.” 
Senator Jones said he did not favor a 
general sales tax to meet the Treasury 
deficit. “I am, however, “he said, “in favor 
of a tax on luxuries. He believed, he said, 
that it would also be necessary to meet 
the Treasury deficit by short-term bor- 
rowing rather than long term loans. 


the war 


Senator Jones cailed at the White House | 


to withdraw his recommendation for the 
appointment of Federal District Judge 
Stanley Webster, of Spokane, Wash., to be 
a judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth District. He 
said that Judge Webster “for personal 
reasons” did not now desire the appoint- 
ment. 


Mr. Snell Is Named 
Nominee for Sp -aker 


Republican Conference Defers | 


Action on Floor Leadership 


Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 


dam, N. Y., on Nov. 30 was nominated by | 


the House Republican conference as the 


party’s candidate for Speaker of the House | 


of Representatives. He was nominated fol- 


lowing the seventh bailot on which he had} 


received 96 votes, one less than was neces- 
for nomination. After that ballot 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
Haven, Conn., who had received 64 votes 
on the seventh ballot, moved that his vote 
be cast for Mr. Snell. 

There were 13 different members whose 
names were put forward as the nominee, 
but only five remained in the race on the 
seventh ballot. 
for candidates on the seventh ballot, four 
voting present. 

The conference recessed until 
after considering the question of electing 
their floor leader. After several proposals 
had been made, it was decided to defer 
action on the question until the House is 
crganized 


Sary 


Unemployment Affects 


Physicians in Vienna| 


Doctors and physicians 
have good reputations 
long periods of practice, 


many of whom 
established 


are among the 


State 


as | 


Our situation now is largely | 


expenses | 


New| 


There were 189 who voted | 


Dec. 1] 


over | 


more acute suffers because of unemploy- | 


ment in Vienna, according to the Amer- 
ican Consulate General's report made 
public through the Department of Com- 
merce 

The report says that even the celebrated 
physicians frequently wait a year and 
longer for payment of their fees—and it 
frequently happens they do not succeed 
in ever collecting them.—/sued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


i 








Park, Thermopolis, Wyo. 


of Wyoming for park purposes and the 
State has invested approximately $250,000 
in developing the project and enhancing 
its natural beauty. This sum was ex- 
pended in park improvements, roads, walks 
and buildings. 

The affairs of the State park, including 
the springs, are under direct control of | 
the State Board of Charities and Reform 
and¢a resident superintendent who, with 


10 square miles of 
An aerial view of Big 
bathhouse in the park is shown at 
ation on the bank 
hot springs. 


a competent staff, maintains strictest 
regulations, guaranteeing to visitors good 
treatment and reasonable charges. 

The springs are the largest medicinal 
hot springs in the world. The dailv flow 
is 18,600,000 gallons at a temperature of 
135 degrees F. 

A free bathouse 
State was completed in December, 1921, 
at a cost of $25,000. The approximate 
number of baths per year totals 40,000. 

People from all parts of the United 
States patronize the springs and bath- 
house. Records show that 49 per cent 
of the patrons last year were from out- 
side of Wyoming. There are no restric- 
tions on who shall be admitted to the 
hathouse. 

The bathhouse is fast becoming a large 
proposition for the State to handle. It 
now requires four attendants during the 
Summer and two in Winter months. 

The capacity of the bathhouse should 
be doubled in order to propérly handle 
the patrons during the Summer months, 


conducted by the 


Special Master 


|! Submits Report | 


In Refuse Case 


‘Recommends to the Supreme 
Court That New York City 
Be Compelled to Com- 
plete Disposal Plants 


Edward K. Campbeil, special master, has 
recommended to the Supreme Court of 
{the United States that it require the City 
of New York to complete sewage disposal 
plants and to cease the dumping of any 
garbage or refuse into the ocean or waters 
along the coast of New Jersey by June 1, 
1933. 

The report of the special master, em- 
bodying this recommendation, was sub- 
mitted to the court, in the so-called “gar- 
bage disposal case” entitled State of New 
Jersey v. City of New York, Original No. 
13. In this case, the Supreme Court at 
its last term decided that New Jersey 
was entitled to relief against the dumping 
of refuse by the City of New York into 
waters off the New Jersey coast. (The 
opinion of the court in the case was 
published in the issue of May 21, 1931.) 


Again Sent to Master 


Following the court’s decision, the case 
was rereferred to the special master to 
report what would be a reasonable time 
to be accorded the City of New York 
within which to carry into effect its pro- 
posed plan for the erection and operation 
ot incinerators to destroy materials such 
as are now being dumped at sea, or to 
provide other means for the disposal of 
such materials 

The report concludes that the additional 
incinerators which the city has planned 
to construct in the Boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx should be ready on or 
before June 1, 1933. A reduction in the 
amount of garbage and rubbish being 
dumped at sea can be made, it is stated, 
by other suggested methods, pending the 
completion of the needed incinerators. 

The parties, the court is told, have 
agreed on a consent decree to be entered 
in the case. 


;or €ise some restriction made as to who 
is entitled to free baths, perhaps con- 
| fining them to Wyoming residents or to 
‘those unable to pay for baths. 


YOUR MOST VALUABLE ASSET 


.... Lf unfortunate circumstances should 
deprive you of yourmaterial possessions, youcould 
—if given enough time—earn them back again. 
But, if a personal injury makes it impossible 
for you to work and earn your daily income, 
your loss is serious indeed. 


Accident insurance acts as-a shock-absorber. 


It pays you dollars when an accident disables you 


and prevents you from earning your income. 


Your productive time is really your most valu- 


able asset. Protect it with a policy that pays for 


all kinds of accidental injury. 


THE TRAVELERS 


L. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURAN 


EDMUND ZACHER, President 


CE COMPANY 


rHE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
All Forms of Accident, Casualty, Life and Fire Insurance 


A well-trained insurance man can contrib- 
ute materially to the service and security 
you receive for the dollars you pay for 


insurance. Consult him on 


fecting your insurance problems. 


all matters af- apply to your pro 


Representatives of The Travelers are al- 
ways ready to render you valuable assist- 
ance and, in addition, are in a position to 


blems the sound advice 


and broad experience of company experts. 
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Federal Activity D 


In Education of - 
Indians Enlarge 


Health, Economic Welfare 
And Schools Emphasized 
In Annual Report to De- 
partment of Interior 


Emphasis on the education, health, and 
economic welfare of the American Indians 
constituted the major activities of the 
Office of Indian Affairs during the past 
year, Commissioner Charles J. Rhoads, | 
of the Office of Indian Affairs, pointed 
out in his annual report to the Secretary 
of the Interior made public Nov. 30. — 

A reorganization of the administrative 
machinery of the Office resulted in 
stressing the local nature of the Indian 
policy with more attention to him indi- 
vidually. Trained and technically quali- 
fied executives have been placed in serv- 
ice and a number of Indians have been 
added to the staff, the report points out. 

Health Problems | ; 

Tuberculosis, trachoma, and infant dis- 
eases constitute the major health prob- 
lems which increased during the year. A 
summary of the report and public by the 
Department of the Interior follows in full 
text: 

It is the intention of the Office of In- 
dian Affairs to continue to stress the im- 
portance of the home and economic life 
of the Indian in order that we may have 
a@ basis upon which programs of health 
and education can be developed. This 
statement by Charles J. Rhoads, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, in his report 
for the fiscal year 1931 to the Secretary 
of the Interior, establishes the general 
policy upon which the Office of Indian 
Affairs is working toward the development 
of the Indians. 

In emphasizing the importance of the 
economic status of the home life of the 
Indian, the Office of Indian Affairs has | 
attempted to lay a foundation upon which 
to build and expand all of its social and 
economic programs. The many changes 
in the personnel and plans of the Bureau 
were directly due in a major part to the 
reorganization of the Washington office 
which was announced on March 30 of 
this year. The broader aspect of the 
Service to the American Indian is one of 
education. | 


Value of Reorganization 

The reorganization which divided the 
five field divisions into two general classi- 
fications, “human relations” and “prop- | 
erty,” has after a century broken up the} 
confusion which has existed in the guar-| 
dianship of the Indian’s person and the 
guardianship of his property. ae 

The records of the Education Division 
show that at the end of the school year 
in June, 1931, more than 43,000 Indian | 
children were reported in Indian schools. | 
Contracts for tuition made with the pub- 
lic school districts advanced from 900 to 
nearly 1,000 during the year. 

Three boarding schools, Mekusukey, 
Okla.; Fort Bidwell, Calif., and Fort Mo- 
jave, Ariz., were closed during the year. 

In seven of the largest boarding schoois, 
grades below the fourth are no longer 
carried and four of these now enroll no} 
pupils below junior and senior high school | 
grades. 

Among the most important advances | 
made in the Education Division of the 
Indian Office, the Commissioner reports 
that: (1) Requirements and entrance 
Salaries have been raised for the ele- 
mentary teacher positions, home econom- | 
ics, the girls’ adviser and matron posi- | 
tions; (2) the appointment of three asso- | 
ciate supervisors of home economics; (3) 
the appointment of a supervisor of voca- 
tional‘ and industrial education; (4) due} 
to the increased enrollment in the primary 
ee and a successful effort to provide a 
ull da instruction in 
rades, 38 new elementary teacher posi- 
ions were established, 22 in boarding 
sq@iools and 16 in day schools; (5) new 
positions in the field of vocational edu- 
cation have been set up. 


Alaskan Control Changed 

The transfer of the education of natives 
of Alaska from the Office of Education 
to the Office of Indian Affairs is a fur- 
ther indication of a policy whereby the 
Nation is attempting to make a program 
involving various indigenous groups. 

More has been accomplished in secur- 
ing employment for Indians than seemed 
possible. Employment work of one kind 
or another was carried on in 10 locations 
in 1931. Placements numbering 3,318 were 
made of which two-thirds were temporary. 
This is a creditable showing if we take 
into consideration that the country has 
passed through a year of depression, that 


| 


| 


there is a comparatively small total In- | 


dian population, and that most Indian 
employment is of marginal character. 

The Government loan fund which has 
been established to secure higher stand- 
ards of eduction for qualified Indian 
youths has been used to advantage by a 
number of young people with outstanding 
records. 


A larger number of Indians sought 
medical and hospital relief during the 
year. Tuberculosis, trachoma, and dis- 


eases of infancy and childhood are still 
major problems. 

The increasing number of live births 
in Indian Service hospitals has been a 
very encouraging feature of the medical 
service. During 1931, 1,356 live births 
were reported as compared with 1,099 in 
1930. The total number of patients 
treated in hospitals and sanatoriums in- 
creased from 38,536 in 1930 to 39,995 in 1931. 
The total number of days of hospital treat- 
ment was 866,507 in 1931 as compared 
with 168,160 in 1930. Increases were 
shown in the number of cases of impetigo, 
scabies, influenza, chicken pox, and cere- 
brospinal meningitis. Decreases 
shown in the number of cases of measles, 
whooping cough, and smallpox. There 
were 29,437 vaccinations and inoculations 
for various diseases. 
pitals completed during the year adding 
237 beds. 


Irrigation Advances 

Organization of the Division of Agri- 
cultural Extension and Industry was ef- 
fected during the past year for the ex- 
press purpose of rendering more direct 
assistance to the Indians in the solution 
of their problems of home and economic 
life. On March 21, 1931, a new Director 
of Irrigation, Maj. William S. Post, was 
appointed and this Division has been re- 
organized under his supervision. The 
construction of canals and laterals on the 
San Carlos project has been continued. 
The repayment contract covering it has 
been approved and was recently confirmed 
by the Federal court. On the six major 
irrigation projects now operating, over 
300,000 acres are under actual cultivation. 
The Indians cultivate 20 per cent of this 
area, lessees from Indians 25 per cent, 
and white owners 55 per cent. On the 
smaller projects the situation is somewhat 
reversed. 

Due to the general business depression, 
the production of lumber from timber cut 
on Indian lands declined grea‘ly during 
the year. 

For 1931 the total appropriations from 
the Federal Treasury aggregated $21,723,- 
199.25, including certain items carried in 
deficiency acts. This represents an in- 
crease of $2,846,.31743 over the 
amount of $18,876,811.82 available for the 

revious year. 


of $4,726,789.83 available for 1930. 


for industrial purposes. 
resents largely depletion of tribal 
usually available for support purposes. 


For 1932 the total sum chargeable to the 
Treasury is $26.275,496.73, or an increase 
of $4,552,297.48 over the amount for. 1931. 
is a 
total of $1,243,000 for education and medi- 
cal care for natives in Alaska, this work 
having been transferred to the Indian 


Included in this increase, however, 


|parts of the country and have an esti- 
|mated aggregate population of more than 


| world, according to the report. 


elementary | 


were | 


There were six hos- | 


gross 


Authorizations from tribal 
unds for 1931 aggregated $3,600,989.17, or 
$1,125,800.69 less than the gross amount 
The 
major portion of this decrease is account¢d 
for through a large appropriation in 1930 
The balance rep- 
funds 





iphtheria Shows 
7ider Prevalence 


| 
Fewer Deaths From Influenza | 


And Penumonia Reported to 
Public Health Service 


The United States Public Health Service | 
has issued the following statement regard- 
ing the prevalence of communicable dis- 
eases in the United States. , 

The 93 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 


33,180,000. The estimated population of 
the 88 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,800,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last} 
nine years, excluding epidemics. Weeks 
ended Nov. 7, 1931, and Noy, 8, 1930: 


t 
t 





Est. | 








“a + d 1931 1930 exp.|ended June 30, 1931, Surgeon General 
uta | Patterson states that the Army's sick rate | 
46 States ......sccccere 2,735 4,769 ...| for 1930 was the lowest in its history. 
G3 CIOS. co. cic cescseded 601 518 927) The decrease in the sick rate is at- 
Measles: mt | tributed to a most notable advance in the 
45 States ....... sees. 1,572 1,32 *|control of communicable diseases and to| 
Meningococdus meningitis: os : 390 +*\ the reduction in the number of cases of | 
BS BU. csconcesepese . oe 82 .., | malarial fever. 
Wl WINE soc asacatcsaes 29 26 .| The report reveals that the Army’s 
Poliomyelitis: }death rate for 1930 was 3.88 per cent 
46 States ...rccccsscess 307 291 -|per 1,000 which was the lowest in the 
ape fever: 9.301 | history of the Army except in 1925 and 
93 aie 1049 ~—«834| 1924 when the rates were 3.77 and 3.83 
Smallpox: per cent, respectively. Had it not been| 
46 States 2! 236 ...| for the material increase in the number | 
93 cities .. 11 13 8 of deatms from automobile accidents dur- 
Typhoid fever . ing 1930, the mortality rate would have 
= —— he = ‘;; | been the lowest on record, the reports | 
Deaths report 1 —, horize “ si ° 
Influenza and pneumonia: _ An authorized summary of the report 
BS NOND. a cVieeias tees 57 663 follows: 
Smallpox: Sickness Least Recorded 
GS CHIOR wncccscsvsvens 0 0 


aaa: . aN of the Army was never better than in 1930. | 
World Wheat ( ro |The annual admission (sick) rate from 
A p all causes (608 per 1,000 men) was the! 


1 


Equals 96.5 Per Cent 
Of Yield Last Year 


V 
f 
i 


1 


current issue of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s “Foreign Crops and Markets.” 

Wheat prices on Nov. 21 had advanced 
slightly or held steady throughout the 
The sec- 
tions dealing with world production, Ar- 
—. and wheat prices follow in full| 
text: 

Wheat production in the 39 countries 
low reporting totals 3,283,615,000 bushels 
or about 96.5 per cent of the production 
in those same countries last year. The 
provisional estimate for Australia as| 
cabled py the International Institute of | 
Agriculture is 170,011,000 bushels. 

Conditions Good in Argentina 


In a general way crop conditions in Ar- 
gentina up to Nov. 19 were good, Mr. 
Ray cables from Buenos Aires. There 
was slight frost damage in the southern 
and western part of the province of 
Buenos Aires. The southern part of the) 
province needed a good rain. Some sec- | 





| 


| tions reported yellow rust but so far there 


jhas not been that 
source. 

Harvesting was general in the northern 
part of the province of Santa fe with 
first threshing results satisfactory. The 
harvest is expected to be completed there | 
by the end of November. 

Wheat was good “nroughout the prov- 
ince of Cordoba, with only slight damage 
from frost, rain and rust. Harvesting 
will be general the last of November in 
the province. The Province of Entre Rios | 
expects a fair wheat crop of excellent | 
quality. Drought and frost were unfav- | 
;orable to wheat in the territory of La | 
| Pampa. 

Futures prices on Nov. 21 were un-| 
changed to slightly higher at most of the 
principal world markets compared with 
the previous week. At Chicago during 
the first few days of the week, December 
futures advanced, reaching 611, cents on 
Nov. 17 and then declined to 57 cents 
on Nov. 21, which was the same as that 
of a week earlier. 

Gain of 2 Cents in Minneapolis 

At Kansas City future prices followed 
a similar course,. closing at 51 cents on 
Noy. 21, one cent above that of a week 
before 

At Minneapolis, two cents of the week’s 
advance was maintained by the end of 
the week; at Winnipeg one cent, while 
at Liverpool the advance during the early 
part of the week was lost and the close 
on Nov. 21 of 61 cents was the same as! 
;@ week earlier. At Buenos Aires, Decem- 
ber futures declined from 52 to 48 cents 
during the week. 

Cash prices at all the principal United 
States markets declined during the week 
ended Nov. 20. No. 2 hard winter at 
Kansas City declined from an average 
of 62 cents to 58 cents during the week; 
No. 1 dark northern Spring at Minneap- 
olis from 81 to 78 cents; No. 2 amber 
durum at Minneapolis from 91 to 82 cents, 
and No. 2 Red Winter at St. Louis from 
an average of 65 to 61 cents for the week. 
All classes and grades at six markets de- 
clined froni an average of 72 cents for 
the week ended Nov. 13 to 67 cents for 
the week ended Nov. 20. 


much damage from 


Advice to Jury to Consider 
Majority View Sustained 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to his own judgment, if he finds the large 
majority of the jury taking a different 
“ee of the case from what he does him- 
self. 

“Every juror should not go to the jury 
room with a blind determination that the 
verdict should represent his opinion of 
the case at that moment, or that he 
should close his ears to the arguments of 
men who are equally honest and intelli- 
gent with himself.” 

Solicitor General Thomas D. Thacher 
contended for the Government, at the 
hearing of the case, that the complained 
of charge is not coercive. 

“The Federal trial judge,” it was stated, 
“is more than a mere moderator; he is 
the governor of the trial for the purpose 
of assuring its proper conduct, and it is 
his duty to instruct the jury in the per- 
formance of their duties, including those 
with respect to the deference with which 
conflicting views of the evidence enter- 
tained by the individual members of the 
jury are to be considered.” 


Service on March 15, 1931, pursuant to 
authorization contained in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act approved 
March 4, 1931. Tribal fund authorizations 
were further decreased for 1932 by $271,- 
025.19, the gross total for the year being 
$3 329,963.98. 

One of the most important pieces of 
legislation passed during the year was the 
Act of March 4, 1931, canceling reim- 
bursable irrigation charges against Indian 
lands for amounts expended prior to June 
7, 1924, on irrigation works on the Gila 
River Reservation. These Indian lands 
were relieved of nearly $1,400,000 that, 
prior to the enactment, was a lien against 
the lands. An effort was made during the 
| last session of the Congress to obtain ad- 
| ditional legislation dealing with restric- 
j tions affecting the Indians of the Five 
| Civilized Tribes but unfortunately the bill 
failed to pass the Senate. 
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Health of Army 


Decrease in Sick Rate Is At-| 


geon General, Maj. Gen. Robert U. Pat- 


lowest one recorded in the history of the | 
Army. 


being demobilized. 


States, and Hawaii. 
tained its reputation as being the most 
healthful climate in which our troops are 


{as much sickness among the troops there | 
as there was among those in China. 


|China was due principally to the high 


rates from venereal diseases, respiratory 
diseases, and alcoholism. 


| history of the Army with the exception | 


| crease in the number of deaths from au- | 


During Year Is 
Best in History 


tributed by Surgeon Gen- | 
eral to Checking of Com-| 
municable Diseases 
The health of the Army was never bet- | 
er than in 1930, according to the Sur-| 


erson. 
In his annual report for the fiscal year 


Admissions to sick report.—The health 


The next lowest rate (624) was in 
919, when a large part of the war Army, 
vhich had been immunized against in- 
ectious diseases by service in the camps | 
n the United States and Europe, was 


The most notable advance has been in 
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Hawaii thus main- 


Are Reviewed by Federal Engineers 





Sr sakes See ue, ham aaenal By A. C. FIELDNER and ALDEN H. EMERY 
| Chief Engineer and Assistant to the Chief Engineer, Experiment Stations Division, Bureau 
The excessive amount of sickness in| of Mines 


In addition it is a storehouse of raw ma- 


terials for use in a large number of in- 
; . |lumbia. Complete tests were made on 


[oe the Alabama coal as mined and also on 
Many hundreds of dyes of all colors | é s é § 

7 L r ren a a duplicate sample from which most of 

white troops in the Philippine Isiands and shades are derived from coal. The | the cask ail Setranenis woinerel watter 


e Philip ‘i i : fertili d 
than among the native Filipinos. agricultural industry uses fertilizers and | had been removed by commercial clean- 
Death Rate Lower | fungicides produced from this raw ma ing methods, thus making possible the 


The white enlisted men always nave |e Certain explosives come from the | comparison of the resulting carbonization 


same source. Paints, waterproofing com- 
more sickness than the officers. During} pounds, timber preservatives and paving | Products from the same coal both cleaned 


each one of the past 20 years, the admis-| materials all can be distilled from coal. 
sion rate for the white troops has been|Lampblack, used in printer’s ink, rubber, 
materially higher than the one for officers. paint, stove polish, carbon paper, type- 

Deaths.—During the year 1930, there! writer ribbons, etc., can also be produced 
were 533 deaths among officers and en-|from this raw material. Medicinal prod- | 
listed men in the Army; 285 were from! ucts, such as aspirin and many important | 


one each from Alabama, Virginia, Ken- 


There was more tucky, Illinois, Maryland and British Co- 


sickness among the white enlisted men in 
the United States than among the col- 
ored, and 91 per cent more among the 


two different mixtures of two of the above 
coals, 


Different Temperatures 


diseases and 248 from external causes.! disinfectants have the same origin. Per- | ‘oki erati 
The number in 1929 had been 591; in|fumes, photographic developers, moth | for Co king Operations 
1928, 551. The annual death rate per) balls, stains, flavorings, roofing, insula-|, It has been shown by the above tests 


1,000 was 3.88, as compared with 4.34 in | tion, bakelite and many hundreds of other that excessively high coking temperatures 
1929 and 4.10 in 1928. The death rate in| products are also derived from this won- for certain high-volatile coals produce 
1930 was the lowest one recorded in the! derful material. {small fingery coke. 


The first step in e peotuciion, of | 
these products is the heating 0: e coa - 
in the absence of air for 15 to 2¢ hours at | which cause the coke to break. 

1,200 to 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. The re-| This investigation is being partly sup- 
sulting products are 10,000 to 12,500 cubic | Ported by the American Gas Association, 
feet of gas, which can be used effectively | 
as a fuel; 8 to 12 gallons of tar, from 


of the ones in 1925 (3.77) and 1924 (3.83).| 
If it had not been for the material in- | 


tomobile accidents, the mortality rate for 
the year would have been the lowest on 
record. 

Autos Cause Most Deaths 


‘ . . 2 No. 13, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. 

; | which many of the foregoing products are|manufacture and the best methods of Of the cases definitely reported as ih Dept. of Agric.. Md. Geological Survey and * 

During the year 1930, the leading cause produced; 2.5 to 3.5 gallons of light oil, treating our different kinds of coal. means SF aippe. 22 ptt — eee Md. Agricl, Experiment Station. Price, 20 

ea a his sareriowe Gnenee | taken is blended with gasoline to make an | Spontaneous ignition of coal: All bi- \ Sane ceedites in 1928-29 in ae case eines and Log Prices, for coal "tae 

put automobiles. This is the first year| antiknock motor fuel, or used to produce |tuminous coal has a tendency to heat in| would be only about half as frequent as| Statistical Bull. No. 36, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
that siceenaes have bei eee aa |raw materials for dyes, resin plastics, ex-| storage. Sometimes the temperatures rise | Price 


plosives, etc.; 20 to 27 pounds of ammo- 


; so high that the coal takes fire. 
nium sulphate, a fertilizer material; and 


of the preceding nine years, had headed 
the Tist, was second. 


a a stration, U. S. Dept. of Agric., for f. yr. 
zer i \ centage of cases complicated by pneu-| Snaea je as oat ee fe. 

Loss ‘of time—During the year 1930,| Tesidual coke, which is ooas Sureae, wee — fomestio industries and power plants |monia in the two epidemics reveals a Rept. of Chief of Bur. of Entomology, U. S. 
1,546,786 days were spent by the male |‘® gas manufacture, or | op erate asan, (ae ane Pe eee 000,000 tons | very definite peak for the age group 25 Dept. of Agric., for f. yr. ended Je, 30, 1931. 
military personnel on sick report, as com- material for the synthesis of various : : mor . uminous coal stored in piles|to ‘29 years in the earlier epidemic but| Apply at Dept (8-9985) 
pared with 1,551,915 in 1929. Loss of time | icals. The process is known as coal car-|of as much as several hundred thousand 


: co. I izatio’ r coking. 
has a very material effect upon the mili-| bonization o e 


tary efficiency, and hence the term, non-| 


effective rate, used in connection with it. | vary with different coals and with the 
Suicide Rate Lower {temperature of the treatment. While one | 

Injuries ——Notwithstanding the increase | coal may yield a good coke, another may | e 
in the use of automobiles, airplanes, and| not, or one coke may be best when made | 


The relative quantity and quality of | 
these products from coal carbonization | 


of coal to minimize this danger. 


Other Research: Although its 
nergies at 





in the c si 5 eae i , i i ; + 595, 

about one-half as many injuries as there} at 2,000. The quality of coke is often im-|the Coal Carbonization Section has car-| , ; Mass.—1931 Assessments for Interest, Sinking 
were during the period just preceding the | proved by blending two or three different | ried out many other significant raaearnh Death Rate Higher for Males Funds, Serial Bonds and Maintenance of 
Spanish-American War; and_likewise| coals, Hence the coke operator needs t0| projects. These have included studies on|., Segregation by sex shows that although srepouten Districts, tssued by -aamame 
there are only 73 per cent as many deaths.| know the characteristics of the different|the heat of carbonization of coal coke|the young adult peak of mortality in os Wiest’ of taoevcuatins aac Water 
A man who.is partially intoxicated is more | coals available in his district in order to! reactivity, the “coking substance” in| 1918-19 was considerably higher among} Supply Comm.. for yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. 
apt to engage in brawls, and is also more | produce the best possible quality of coke | coal, etc. P | males than femaies there was a very defi- Submitted to Sen. and House of Reps., by 
liable to accidental injuries because of R the most economical manner. | ae ’ |nite peak in the mortality among females Davis B. Keniston, Chrm. Boston, 1931. 
poorer judgment, the siowing of the re- | : j This is one of a series of articles de- also, which is of particular interest in Fla.— Rept. of State Bd. of Pensions, Feb. 20, 
action time, and the partial loss of muscu- | Tests to Determine | scribing the research and experi- | view of the fact that at this time many aaee enteten | to Gov, by Brnest Am@s, 
lar agility, and hence it seems reasonable ’ e mentation work carried on at the | of the young adult males of the eountry span” er a ee Comm., for 
to assume that the decrease in the rela-| Properties of Coal | various experiment stations of the \were in the Army and that those who! f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
|tive number of injuries is associated, at Survey of Gas, Coke and By-product | Bureau of Mines. The next article, |were living at home might have consti-| Gov. Pierre, 1930 
least in part, with the 76 per cent re-/|\aking—Properties of Coals: In order to| which will appear in an early issue, j|tuted a group who were not in as good |S. Dak.—Bienn. Rept. of Adj. Gen., for 2 yrs. 
duction in the alcoholic rate during the| enable the more intelligent use of our | will explain the activities of the Or- | physical condition as those who were, ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov, by 
last 40 years. ‘coal supplies in the foregoing manner, the| ?@”ic hemistry Section of the Pitts- |in uniform. W. A. Hazle, Adj. Gen. Pierre, 

Suicides.—Suicides, which have been the ; |} 9 


Bureau of Mines is engaged in a survey urgh Experiment Station at Pitts- 


\ t | 3 Studying the proportion of cases which — 
leading cause of death in the Army during | of the gas, coke and by-product-making | urgh, Pa. actually get to the pneumonia stage ahd | the percentage of fatality it is found tha 
ares ; - ; g , O68 | ; I = pe g ; t 
eight years of the past decade, stood | properties of American coals, studying : = : ——— = an ——= | 25.5 per cent of the cases of pneumonia 
a a o's i. a one ss in nom dimers coos Sener’ —e “900 | lta ian I t T li 620 L during the 1918-18 epidemic resulted in 
r eaths as are y f bonized at temperatures varying from | ; Im d |}death. Not much more than one-third 
1929. Fortunately there has been alto 2,000 degrees; determining the yields | mt . ran s ota ng ea as many cases were complicated by pneu- 
marked decrease in the number of such! of the various by-products, their composi- j 
deaths as shown by the decline in the! { 


tion and properties; examining the effect 
of mixing coals of different kinds; investi- 
gating the results from removing inert 
rock impurities before carbonizing; in 
short, finding the effect of as many varia- 
bles as possible upon’ the carbonizing 
process. Reliable published data of this 
kind on ‘all the important coals would 
permit scientific selection by the con- 
sumer instead of purchase entirely from 


rates for the white enlisted men in the 
United States. Thus there were less than 
one-half as many suicides among them 
during the last eight years as during the 
eight preceding the Spanish-American 
War. 

Homicides.—There were only 12 homi- 
cides in the Army as compared with 25 
(excluding men shot by sentry) in 1929. | 
Comparison of the data for white en-/| 


[Continued 


|crease for the male immigrants was 73. 
| and for the female 10.7. 
Europe supplied 2,206 immigrants, Ital 


| continuing to lead the list with 620, whil 


oint of expediency. |Germany was second with 342, and Great | October, 1931, or about 373 of this race ° ~ * 
listed men shows that there has been but the aencen santieant saecmsisiabenante Britain with 238 was third, Canada con-! departed for every 10 admitted. Appointments Submitted 
little change in this rate during the last|jn this work has been the development | tributed 1,030 and Mexico 184. | me thousand six hundred sixty-three . 
40 years. of accurate test methods upon a practical| During October a year ago, 9,698 immi-jaliens were deported during October, | By Bay State Governor 
jierpmopiios. Automobiles aie respon- | scale. A standard coke oven is approxi-| grants came from Europe, Germany with making a total of 6,347 for the first four | 
sible for 72 deaths in 1930, which was 57 


per cent more than in 1929, and 76 per 
cent 


Y ;compared with 5,726 for the correspond- J intments sv itte by overnor 
/ more than the number caused by! 12 to 16 tons of coal. From 40 to 60 of| With 1,505, followed by Italy with 1,477'/ing period a year ago. Of this total, Jas Ee oe oe in- 
suicides, which stood second. these ovens are built side by side to form|and Great Britain with 1.360. Canada| 2.248 were sent to European countries, | eluded Edwin S. Smith of Framingham as 
Airplane and balloon accidents.—There|q battery, the products from which are | furnished 2,731 and Mexico 346, principally Italy (295), Great Britain | state Commissioner of Lebor and Indus- 
was a very apreciable reduction in the|removed collectively. Tests on such a The total aliens admitted in October, | (292), Germany (195), Spain (189), and|tries to succeed E. Leroy Sweetser: Mary 
number of men injured and also in the|seale are obviously impractical. Even if | 1931, as compared with the same month | Scandinavia (164); while 2,652 were re-|m Mfoehan of Boston. Assistant Commis- 
number of deatns from airplane and! one oven could be isolated, the use of 12/of last year, show a decrease from 37,246| turned to Mexico, 851 to Canada, 262 to] cinner of Labor and Industries to succeed 
balloon accidents during 1930. Only 22)|to 16 tons of coal to a charge would be | to 21,009, or 43.6 per cent. With the ex-|China and 146 to other Asia, 97 to Cen- Ethel M. Johnson: Frank E. Lyman of 
deaths occurred as compared with 51 in| cumbersome. Assay tests using a few|ception of those in transit or passing|tral and South America, 84 to the West | masthampton. reappointed State Commis 
1929 and 35 in 1928 ‘orams or pounds of material have long| through the country on their way else- | Indies, and 34 to other countries. Nearly 


Hospiial Costs Lower 

The average number of patients in hos- 
pital on each day of the year was 6,815. 
In addition to this number there were 
384 treated in quarters and 4,762 in dis- 
pensaries; 832 received physical examina- | 
tions; and 603 were vaccinated. On each 
day, then 13,396 individuals received pro- 


been used. The results, however, are 0 
limited value, since they: give information 
only regarding the amounts of the various | 
products and not regarding their quality. 
The Bureau of Mines has_ successfully 
evercome these obstacles and developed | 
a test, as pictured nerewith, using 100 
pounds of coal which enables one to make 


decrease or 83.9 per cent. 
comparative statistics show 
of aliens admitted, by 
under the act, durin 


ctober of eac 


fessional service which was furnished by|any test possible on a full-sized oven|cal and proportionate decrease since a’ bulk of these aliens returned to Europe, New York. N. Y.. Nov. 30.—The Cali- 
mambers of the Medical Gorge. and, most important. the resuite check | year ago: =, aie” Decrease fornia Wool Growers Association has se- 
Cost of hospitalization—The cost per|those obtained on the same coals used Aliens admitted during October, since 1930 | cured a decision in the United States Cus- 
patient day in the general hospitals in|in commercial installations. 1927 1928 v929 O30 1931 No Bet. tema Gout here wheretn 16 io RAE 
ene nec States, including the sation | te mage are ee Se. Wad fac ae se ane nus cu Anau acannap SAMBANER $3,207 $4,714 52,812 37.246 21,009 16.237 43.6|-neep bells are agricultural implements. 
hospital at Fort Sam Houston, exclusive | ical analyses of raw s i — <a me me | ne gpl rag | moggre oo . 
of hoe construction authorized by special|coke; microscopic determination of the) Quota immigrants .............ceeceeeeeeeees 17,315 16,597 14,948 9,075 1,462 1813 = digg Mk win at ‘aoe a whe 
legis!ation, was $5.07 per day, a decrease | botanical components of a complete ver- | Navives of nonquota countries .. ae 11,367 10,274 7,656 2.480 1,072 : ors Pr = ae -_ Pak - - — 
of $0.14 as compared with that of the) tical section across the coal bed; chem- Husbands, wives and children of United States | a ae ah (6m ana aan Oc las ificd the bells for vy Be pe 
srevious year i res i he coal into its various | _ citizens : ve ose S08 2.457 3.020 oS 929 34." \ cont ad valorem, under paragraph 399, 
previous year. ical resolution of t r Tem » visitors for bus oO leasure 5.716 6.538 7.582 5.802 4.101 1.701 29.3 a Monies . Une tal 
Physical examination of candidates for | constituents; measurement of softening | 7° anon ve ae een oe ee Saas S388 dee 3950 3.075 +125 -42| Act of 1922, as manufectures of metal, 
admission to the Military Academy.—The | temperature, plasticity and agglutinating | Returning residents 5 15.132 15,203 14.053 9.061 4.452 31.7| not specially provided for. Free entry is 
|physical examination of 1,012 candidates| value of the coal; assay tests by three) al other ............cccccccccccccuccturceares 1.300 1,277 981 822 159 16.2/}]owed under paragraph 1504, Act of 
for admission to the Military Academy | well-known methods; and the following 7 : i a 1922. 
began March 6, 1931. Five hundred and| determinations at eight different tem- During October last, 10,857 emigrant ; ie . In the same decision the court finds 
ninenty-nine, or 59.2 per cent, were found | peratures: Yields of gas, light oil, tar; | aliens departed, or 74 leaving for every | 428 going to Great Britain, 133 to Italy, hat “burdizzos”, chiefly used by cattle- 
physically qualified; 129, or 12.8 per~@ent,| shatter and tumbler tests of the coke,|26 immigrants admitted. In the same! 89 to Germany, 88 to Scandinavia, 57 to 


were recommended for acceptance with|as illustrated herewith, and 
minor defects; and 284, or 28.1 per cent, | coke pore space. 
were found physically disqualMed. } 


measure of 


| 


Tests have been completed on nine dif-|/eign countries, only 28 departed f 





Most of us think of coal as only a fuel. ferent coals, three from Pennsylvania, and | 


|and uncleaned. The effect of blending is| 
| shown through complete series of tests on | 


The use of slightly} 
lower temperatures on these particular | 
coals greatly decreases the fracture lines 


which is interested in obtaining a better 
knowledge of the process of gas and coke 


t This can 
lead to serious losses when one reglizes 


tons each. This heating has been studied | 
by the Bureau of Mines and recommen- 
dations have been made for the storage 


entire 
present are being expended | shows a high percentage of the cases be- 


In Admissions in Month of October 





mately 35 to 40 feet long, 12 to 14 feet | 2.093 furnishing the largest number and 
high, 14 to 18 inches wide and contains the Irish Free State was second in the list 


where, all classes of admission under the 
| Immigration Act of 1924 show a decline, 
the quota immigrants having the largest 
The following 
the number 
rincipal classes 


year from 1927 to 1931, and the numeri- 





month of last year, when 5,352 emigrants|the Irish Free State, 56 to Netherlands, 
left to make their homes again in for-|and 157 to other Europe; 106 were des- 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


tr. 


Aldington, 
Anyte of Tegea, Meleager of Gadara, Ana- 


Richard, Medallions from 

creontea, Latin poets of renaissance. 116 
p. Lond., Chatto & Windus, 1930. 

31-30098 

research 115 p. 

Columbia univ., 1931. 

31-30100 

| Ballenger, Harvey L. Validation of Iowa_ele- 

mentary language tests. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 


Alexander, Carter. Educ 
N. Y., Teachers coll., 


Univ. of Ia., 1929.) 59 p. Ia. City, Univ., 
1931. 31-27545 
| Barker, Ernest. Universities in Gt. Brit. 98 p. 
Lond., Pub. for Internatl. student service 


by Student Christian movement press, 1931. 
| 31-30106 
| Baxter, Edward H., comp. From shikar & 
safari; big game anthology. 290 p. 
A. & C. Black, Itd., 1931 
Beckett, Samuel. Proust. - (Dolphin books.) 
| 72 p. Lond., Chatto & Windus, 1931. 
| 31-30097 
| Childs, Sir Wyndham. Episodes and refiec- 
tions, records from life of Maj. Gen. Sir 
| Wyndham Childs 287 p. Lond., Cassell 
& co., 1930. 31-30112 
George Peabody coll. for teachers, Nashville. 
Inst. for administrative officers in higher 
educ. Proceedings of ...1931. 1v. Nash- 
ville, George Peabody coll. for teachers, 1931. 
31-30102 
Tropical forests of Caribbean. 317 


‘ 





QUIPMENT ‘for the carbonization 
of coal and collection of by-products 


. i Gill, Tom. 
in connection with the survey of the 


? 


p., illus. Wash.. D. C., Pub. by Tropical i 
gas, coke and by-product-making prop- plant research foundation in cooperation 
erties of American coals are shown. En var Chas. Lathrop Pack tow ae 
the picture on the upper left, a coal- : i ; 2 
filled retort is being lowered into the Hodgson, James G., comp. Trends in univ. 
heated electric furnace: a gas holder edu. (Reference shelf, vol. vii, no 4.) 163 p. 

& i the foresround oro odeter. |. N: ¥« The H. W. Wilson co., 1931. 31-2810 
: sai ane . Holcombe, Arthur N. Chinese revolution. 401 
mine the resistance of coke os p. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univ. press, 
age in handling, pieces between 2 an 1931 31-21495 


inches in size are placed in a steel 
tumbler and rotated at a fixed speed for 
a specified time after which the coke 
is sized and the amount of degradation 
determined; the steel tumbler and coal 
being ground preparatory to charging 


Holmes, Roberta E. 
early development 
gion. 60 p. 
1930. 


Keyworth, Maurice R. 


Southern mines of Calif., 

of Sonora mining re- 
San Francisco, Grabhorn press, 
31-21651 


Legal aspects for rece 


in kittens; from Animal laboratory of Dept. 
of phychology, Columbia univ. (Genetic 
psychology monographs . . . vol. x, no. 4.) 
p. 287-378, illus. Worcester, Mass., Clark 
}  uniy., 1931. 31-30103 
as Tiegs, Ernest W. Tests and measurements for 
E teachers. (Riverside textbooks in educ., ed. 
by E. P. Cubberley.) 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 31-20104 
Whicher, Margaret J. English people of the 
past, by ...and R. J. Mitchell. 3 v., illus, 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1930-31. 
31-30115 
Handbook of military law, 


‘Rate of 1.05 Per Thousand 
Shown in 1928-29 
Against Approximately 5 


In 1918-19 Outbreak 


A study of the incidence and fatality | Wilkins, Robt. J. 


470 p., illus. Borton. 


| 
| 


3. Chaney Lond., 
jof influenza and pneumonia during the | w Siete oe =. oe ney. 2% P+ 34-30120 
last two epidemics in the United States! wijiiamson. James A. Short history of Brite 


shows that the death rate in the 1928-29 | 
outbreak from the disease was consider- | 
ably smaller than in 1918-19, according to | 
| statistics made public Nov. 28 by the Pub- | 
\lic Health Service. | 


The survey, which is based on can-| 
| vasses of families including nearly 150,000 
}persons in about 12 localities in various 
parts of the country, reveals that the mor- 
tality from the two diseases was 1.05 per 
1,000 persons in the last epidemic as com- 
pared with approximately 5 during the 
previous epidemic. 


Pneumonia Complicated Cases 


Lond., Mac- 


ish expansion 2d ed a 
" 31-30114 


millan & co., 1930. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 
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The data includes additional findings Public Heaith Administration in Colo.—Suppl. 
}as follows: No. 101 to Public Health Repts., Publis 
| Of the total cases in the 1918-19 epi-| Health Service, U. S. Treasury Dept. Estee, 
demic/\including a few doubtful cases, 6.3 Reciprocal Recognition of Load-Line Certifi- 
per cent were complicated by pneumonia.| ‘cates, Arrangement between U. S. and 
Of the total cases in the 1928-29 epidemic, Japan—Exec. Agreement Ser. No. 25, Pub. 
: pan— £ 
|including colds that caused one or more No. 257, U. S. Dept. of State. Price, 5 
| days in bed, 2.6 per cent were complicated cents. 31-28401 


by pneumonia. Soil Survey of Calvert County, Md.—Ser. 1928, 


in the earlier epidemic. 


15 cents Agr. 31-110 
Study of the age curves of the per- 


Rept. of Dir. of Personnel and Business Ad- 


which is absent in the last outbreak. 
Although pneumonia incidence in the 
older ages was relatively low in 1918-19, 
the percentage of cases complicated by | 
{pneumonia was relatively higher in the! 
|older age groups. The last epidemic 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 


AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 





1930. 





monia in the 1928-29 epidemic as in the 
previous one, but of those cases that did 
reach the pneumonia stage, 21 per cent 
were fatal. 

Deaths from pneumonia during the 
earlier epidemic were slightly higher 
among males than females, but the differe 
ence between sexes in the last epidemic, 
in which the number of deaths was con-*% 
; | siderably smaller, is insignificant. 
bering 5,190 and the immigrants 139 for | S$ 


from Page 1.] 


7\every 72 immigrants admitted. The 
largest excess of departures over arrivals 


y | was of the Mexicans, the emigrants num- 
e 


,months of the current fiscal vear, as Boston, Mass., Nov. 30. 





sioner of Public Works, and James M. Hur- 
ley of Marlboro, appointed State Fire 
Marshal to succeed John W. Reth. 


Sheep Bells Classified 
As Farming Implements _ 


|two-thirds of these deportees weze lo- 
}cated in five States—1,715 in Texas, 1,216 
in New York, 671 in California, 452 in 
Michigan, and 162 in Illinois. 

Indigent aliens removed to their na- 
| tive land at their own request numbered | 
235 in October and 1,148 for the four 
|months from July to October, 1931. The | 


h 
















nen, are also agricultural implements and . 
should have been permitted free entry. 


or | tined to Mexico, and 34 to other countries. ! (Protests 382740-G-40443, etc.) 
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Trade Situation 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Developments in Business 
And Industry in Foreign 
Nations Are Surveyed by 
Commerce Department 


Trade and industrial conditions in coun- 
tries of Europe are surveyed in the weekly 
review of world trade and just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. The 
review is based on reports from Depart- 
ment agents in principal trade centers in 
foreign countries. The section of the re- 
view dealing with European countries fol- 
lows in full text: 


Finland 


Finland.—Industrial 
improvement during 
to seasonal factors. Despite the uncertainty 
in world markets and the abandonment of 
the gold standard by England and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Finland’s foreign trade 
balance at the end of September remained 
favorable and even showed an improvement 
over last year. The favorable trade balance j 
Was somewhat offset, however, by large pur- 
chases of Finnish Government bonds abroad 
As most of Finland's exports to England, her 
chief market, are sold on a pound basis, yields 
from this trade diminished due to England's 
abandonment of the gold standard. Increased 
efforts by Finnish business men to repay their 
pound and crown debts weakened the for- 
eign exchange holdings of Finnish banks 
which coupled with the necessity for com- 
peting on an equal basis with the free cu 
rency of the Scandinavian countries in 
with England resulted in Finland's decision 
to abandon the gold standard on Oct. 12. The 
Diet convened on Oct. 19 to confirm the Bank 
of Finland's action of suspending gold re- 
demption and to enact amendments to the 
regulations of the Bank of Finland. Al- 
though continued rain hampered the harvest 
and slightly damaged the crops, all yields are 
expected to be average or a little better. De- 
spite the stringency of the money market the 
discount rate of the Bank of Finland was 
raised on Oct..1 from 6 to 7!2 per cent and 
on Oct. 12 to 9 per cent to curtail pur- 
chases of foreign exchange Improvement in 
foreign exchange holdings, however, permitted 
the lowering of the discount rate to 8 per 
cent on Oct. 24. Due’ largely to decreased im- 
ports the favorable balance of trade was main- 
tained in September, amounting to 676,700,000 
marks as compared with an export surplus of 
292,100,000 marks at the end of the third 
quarter of last year. Imports during Janu- 
ary-September totaled 2.495,000,000 marks and 
exports 3,171,000,000 marks as compared with 
3,756,500,000 marks and 4,.048,600,000 marks, re- 
spectiveiy during the same period of last 
year. Both imports and exports showed an 
increase over the second quarter figures. 


showed some 
quarter due| 


activity 
the third 


Greece 


Greece.—Preliminary data on foreign trade 
for September show a decline in the value of 
both imports and exports frdm the same 
month of 1930, and a smaller import sur- 
plus Imports totaled 799.888.000 drachmas 
(drachma equals $0.0129) and exports 466,- 
340,000 drachmas, or an import surplus of 
333,548,000 drachmas; in September, 1930. im- 
ports amounted to 1,001,196,000 drachmas, ex- 
ports to 512,720,000. and the import surplus to 
488,476,000 drachmas. In the first nine months 
of 1931 imports totaled 6.382,696,000 drachmas 
and exports 2,738,462,000 drachams, resulting 
in an adverse balance of 3.544,234.000 drachmas 
in the corresponding period of 1930 imports 
amounted to 8,127,410.000 drachmas and ex- 
ports to 3,404.054.000 drachmas, and the im- 
port surplus to 4,723,356.000 drachmas. 


Latvia 


Latvia——Many of the Latvian export indus- 
tries during the third quarter were forced to 
curtail further production, primarily on ac- 
count of lack of funds, and in the wood- 
working industry only the plans using Soviet 
Russian timber were operating full time. Do- 
mestic industries showed slight improvement: 
notably in textiles; however. unemployment 
increased. With the exception of rye, Latvia's 
largest crop, the harvest was fairly satisfac- 
tory. Low agricultural prices, however, have 
necessitated further expenditures for farm re- 
lief and as revenues have fallen off a deficit 
of 50 to 60,000,000 lats is expected in the cur- 
rent budget. (One lat equals $0.193.) Due to 
the scarcity of money, banks were temporarily 
authorized by the government on July 16 to 
restrict payments to depositors to 5 per cent 
per week. This restriction has been prolonged 
several times and is now effective until Jan 
16, 1932. Protested notes during the first eight 
months numbered 227,940 totaling $9,055,000 
as compared with 155,090 ‘protested notes in 
the same period of 1930 totaling $7.135.000. 
There were 87 bankruptcies in January-Au- 
gust involving $1,165,000 as against 51 in the 
first eight months of 1930 involving $1.668,000 
Imports were reduced by increased customs 
duties in an effort to bring about a favorable 
trade balance but exports could not be in- 
creased and only maintained a satisfactory 
level because of Soviet purchases of railway 


equipment. 
Poland 


Poland.—The condition of the principal ac- 
counts of the Bank of Poland at the end of 
October is presented in the bank's balance 
sheet as follows: Reserves of gold and stable 
Idreign currencies and bills. ear-marked 
cover against outstanding sight obligations 
totaled 672,346.000 zlotys (1 zloty equals 
$0.1122), a decline of 11.551,000 zlotys for the 
month. As during the preceding months, the 
decrease Occurred in the supply of foreign 
bills at the disposal of the bank abroad. The 
metal reserve abroad increased by 25,958,000 
zlotys indicating a shifting in the cover re- 
serve from bills to gold. The bank's portfolio 
of discounted paper, totaling 652,147,000 zlotys, 
was higher by 17,679,000 zlotys, and loans 
against securities collateral also increased by 
10,062,000 zlotys, to 112,907,000 zlotys The 
treasury’s balance decreased by  10.941.000 
zlotys to 7.892.000 zlotys—the low for the year 
—while private deposits with a total of 130.- 
918,000 zlotys were slightly higher—by 1,153,000 
glotys. Note circulation rose by 30,222,000 
zlotys, to 1,254,025.000 zlotys, and the totai of 
outstanding demand obligations also was 
higher by 4,201,000 zlotys at 1.418,631,000 zlotys 
The percentage of all the cover against de- 
mand obligations remained practically un- 
changed at 48, and the gold cover alone rose 
to 41.9 (from 39.7 at the end of September) 
thus exceeding the statutory limit, respec- 
tively, by 8 and 11.9 per cent. The gold cover 
“against notes alone increased to 47.4 per cent 
from 46.4 per cent at the end of September 


as 


Labor Department Solves 
Ten Disputes During Week 


A nation-wide strike involving 27.000 
glass cutters was adjusted last week by 
the Department of Labor, when the work- 
@s agreed to a 17 per cent wage reduc- 
tion without any change in working con- 
ditions, according to information made 
available Nov. 24 by Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- 
rector of the Conciliation Service. The 
strike was one of 10 labor disputes settled 
by the Department during the week ended 
Nov. 21. 

Ten new disputes were brought before 
the Department for adjudication during 
the week, and three of these were among 
those settled, Mr. Kerwin Said. At the 
close of the week there were 38 strikes 
and 26 controversies awaiting action by 
the Department. 


Following a list of 
plied by Mr. Kerwin: 

Fox & Weissman, New York City.—Strike 
of an unreported number of fur workers 
pending; wage cuts. conditions 

B. Axel. New York City.—Strike of 
workers; pending; asked increase 

Stevens-Adamson, South Bend, Ind.—Threat- 
ened strike of 33 carpenters: pending; non- 
union men employed 

Stevens-Adamson, South Bend, Ind.- 
ened strike of 71 iron workers; 
union men employed 

Laclede Stoker Co South Bend 
Threatened strike of 71 iron workers 
nonunion men employed 

Shell Oil Co., Wilmington 
versy with 5 drivers; pending 
workers. 
_ Laborers, Lackawanna 
with 500 laborers; unclassified; alleged dis- 
charges without cause; conditions improved 
and more workers employed 

Merhige Silk Mill. Brooklyn 
of 107 weavers; adjusted; wage 
tions; accepted cut 

Veterans’ Hospital Indianapolis 
Strike of 25 electricians: adjusted; 
work being done by maintenance 
promise agreement concluded 

Shell Oil Co., Long Beach 
versy with 31 truck drivers; adjusted: men 
laid off; conditions improved, will reemploy 
when possible. | | 


is the new cases 
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Calif.—Contro- 
demotion of 


N. Y.—Controversy 


N. Y.—Strike 
cut, condi- 
Ind.- 
electrical 
men; com- 


Calif.—Contro- 
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Adjust 


ing Output to Demand 


Termed Problem of Industry 


Review Government Can Coordinate, But Burden Is 


On Business, Says Trade Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cess, even under adverse conditions. In 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce we have just made a cursory study 
of 358 industrial and business firms which 


|have made material progress during the 


maintaining of increasing 
sales volume or profits. Everyone of these 
cases is an instance of real individual 
“economic planning,” based upon facts. 


Whatever we may develop in the nature 
of economic planning, we may be sure of 
one thing. It is that the program must 
be based upon sound knowledge, upon 
scientifically ascertained facts. For a 
decade we have been seeking facts in 
business. We are today just reaching the 
period of fruition of years of pioneering 
research in our domestic commerce field— 
in the field of distribution. 


We have been and are applying the 
laboratory method to the problems of mer- 
chandising, exploring those mazes of our 
distribution system where economists have 
been telling us we are wasting billions 
of dollars annually. American business 
is on a still hunt for the facts upon which 
to base more efficient merchandising. 
Those facts are coming to light daily in 
our Census of Distribution, the results 
of which are now being published. They 
are coming to light in scores of market 
surveys, credit studies and_ cost-of-dis- 
tribution analyses which are being under- 
taken by scores of trades and industries, 
on their own account, or in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce and 
other Government agencies. 

We are on the way toward the era of 
facts in merchandising. But facts are not 
all. Merchandising is an art as well as a 
science. Facts cannot take the place of 
business skill or business judgment. It is 
only when facts form the basis for the 
use of skill and for the exercise of judg- 
ment that the results are right. 

But it is in the procuring of facts and 
the analysis of conditions that organized 
business groups can Offer to the indi- 
vidual business man the basis upon which 
he can found his individual economic 
planning. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has been at work on this prob- 
lem, and it is prepared to offer its serv- 
ices to any industry seeking to take ad- 
vantage of the available means for set- 
ting up the machinery to plot its future 
development along stable and safe lines. 
How these services and aids shall be ex- 
tended and how far they are needed is a 
matter for the individual to decide. Gov- 
ernment can help, government can co- 
ordinate and plan, but the burden rests 
upon every individual business group and 
business organization to put its own house 
in order. The forward-looking individual 
or group will act now to insure future sta- 
bility, and will take advantage of the 
means which business itself has set up 
in the Department of Commerce to de- 
termine its,needs and its measures. 


depression in 


{ims and Purposes 


Of Economic Planning 


Economic planning in its true sense 1S 
not new to American business Many 
ot our trades are doing it, in part, even 
though they may not so label it. What 
we now propose is the correlation, coordi- 
nation and extension of the work now 
being done in a scattered way, by many 
trades, to fit it into a complete nation- 
wide pattern. Let me mention some of 
the lines of activity which have been pre- 
sented to us in the Department of Com- 
merce to be carried on by individual con- 
cerns or by industries through their 
trade associations which have a direct 
bearing upon the problem of maintaining 
continuous adjustment of production 
to market demands—the_ true 
real economic planning These 


a 
facilities 
aim of 
are: 

Market research and analysis. Each 
firm and industry should engage in care- 
ful market analysis for each of its prin- 
cipal products with the aim of (1) discov- 
ering and defining logical market areas to 
which goods can be economically de- 
livered. In many instances this would in- 
volve contracting rather than expanding 
existing markets. (2) Determining the 
most probable long-term market growth 
factor for each principal product; (3) de- 
termining normal seasonal fluctuations in 
the sale and consumption of each prod- 
uct; (4) determining ihe responsiveness 
in the sale of each product to the influ- 
ence of the business cycle, based upon 
past records and experiences, and (5) de- 
termining the maximum = consumption 
taking into consideration the price at 
which competitive articles are commer- 
cial substitutes. 


Product research. The aim of this pro- 


Higher Tax on Riches 
Urged by Mr. Pinchot 


Concentration of Wealth Term- 
ed a Cause of Depression 
{Continued from Page 1.) 


find that they weave together into a sur- 
prisingly harmonious pattern. 


“That pattern does not spell relief for 
the unemployed. What it spells is per- 
sistent shielding of concentrated wealth 
not reliet for the needy but release for 
the millionaire . 

“The force behind 
position to Federal relie? 
taxation to provide that relief be levied 
on concentrated wealth—fear lest the 
policy of years, the policy of shielding 
ihe big fortunes the expense of the 
little ones, should long last be tossed 
into the discard. 

“This business has gone far enough. We 
must, as a Nation, e help to those of 
our fellows who are broken in health and 
spirit because they cannot find food to 
cat or clothes to wear or work to do. 
This help must come—not mainly from 
the men of small means, as local relief 
would have it come, for that will tend 
only to increase and prolong our distress. 
It must come mainly from the rich, from 
those who can so easily carry the burden, 
from those whose taxes can in no way 
weaken what consuming power is left us 

“In the name of those who are over- 
burdened now, I demand that the tax 
rates on the upper bracket incomes be 
increased. In their name I demand that 
the graduation of the inheritance tax be 
steepened. And in their name I demand 
that the exemptions and the lower 
bracket tax rates be left untouched. To 
meddle with them is to trifle with disaster 
and to invite the depression to stay. 

“When I ask that the top rates of the 
income and estate taxes be raised enough 
to pay for Federal relief for the unem- 
ployed, I am speaking as a man directly 
affected. I pay an income tax in the high 
brackets-myself. In time, a goodly share 
of my estate will go to the Government. 

“But I am willing that the Government 
shall take more of my income, rather than 
that millions should suffer from want and 
hunger. I would be glad to see more of 
my estate appropriated in taxes if it be 
used to help set tnis Nation on its eco- 
nomic feet. I believe in levying taxes ac- 
cording to ability to pay. * 

“This is no local crisis, no State crisis 
It is nation-wide. I can net believe that 
a national government will stand by while 
its critizens freeze and starve, without 
lifting a hand to help. I do not see how 
it can refuse to grant that relief which 
it is in honor, in duty and in its own 
interest bound to supply.” 


the stubborn op- 


is fear lest the 


gram should be three-fold: (a) The de- 
velopment of new products, adapted to 
the machinery equipment and established 


technique of the industry or to the dis- | 
tributive machinery ‘and market areas | 


which it supplies; (b) the discovery of 


new uses for existing products and by-| 
the determination of | 


products, and (c) 
unprofitable products—products ill adapted 
to the industry, or those which are meet- 
ing with a declining demand and, there- 
fore, might profitably be eliminated. New 
products and new uses for existing prod- 
ucts should be developed not for the pur- 
pose of immediate expansion during a 
boom period, but for the purpose of ex- 
ploitation at seasonally inactive periods, 
or at times when the industry is suffering 
from cyclical depression. 


Plans for Equipment 


And Replacement 


Investment and equipment replacement 
program. This program is of vital im- 
portance because of the present tendency 
to concentrate investment and the build- 
ing of plants and equipment in boom 
times rather than in spreading it out 
evenly over times of slack business. An 
intelligent policy of equipment replacing 
and extension depends, of course, upon 
statistical studies of long-term growth, 
which should indicate to each industry 
what its productive capacity should be at 
different times in the future. 

Budgeting, forecasting and statistical 
control. The aim of this program should 
be to inculcate in the minds of producers 
the desirability of making careful fore- 


casts of sales and budgeting their opera- | 


tions at least one year ahead so far as 
direct operations are concerned, and from 
3 to 10 years ahead so far as investment 
policy is concerned. Necessarily, such a 
policy should develop a better coordina- 
tion between 
tices and the statistics of the entire in- 


dustry (which can be characterized as the | 


“external accounting’). 


Simplification and development of stand- 
ard specifications. This program is al- 
ready well under way under the leadership 
of the Department of Commerce. 


of attack enumerated, but it 


i is an es- 
‘sential element in reducing 


costs, in 


clarifying consumer demand, and in mak- | 


ing possible intelligent market analysis 
and product research. Trade _ associa- 
tions, of course, can take the lead in this 
work. 

Development of sound inter-industry re- 
lations: This program is particularly im- 
portant in the case of firms and industries 
which are themselves producing machinery 
and equipment for other industries, the 
manufacturing process of which is com- 
pleted in another industry. Thus the 
machine-tool industry is dependent upon 
machinery manufacturing industries, 
whose activities in turn are related to the 
equipment replacement policies of prac- 
tically all industries using machinery. 


Policies on Wages 


And Employment 


Wages and employment policy. Eco- 
nomic planning, to be comprehensive, must 
include a properly worked out and con- 
sistent labor policy. The balance between 
production and consumption as_ deter- 
mined by purchasing power must always 
be kept in view, and it is just as essential 
to avoid serious dislocations on the con- 
sumption side as on that of production or 
transportation. 

Standardization of working time, policies 
with respect to employment of women and 
children, methods of payment, unemploy- 
ment insurance, pension plans, and other 
welfare arrangements is desirable in order 
to equalize and_ stabilize competition 
among the various units of the same in- 
dustry More remotely, efforts on the 
part of individual concerns, or the indus- 
try, to stabilize employment, through 
stabilizing income, can contribute materi- 
ally, though indirectly, to the ultimate 
aims of economic planning. 


Adoption of standard trade practices. 
This would have to do with trade terms 
and discounts, credit policy, etc The 
benefits of standardizing trade practices 
are similar to those obtained by standard- 
ization and simplification of sizes and 
types of products and standardizing labor 
relations 

Statistics will not take the place of busi- 
ness judgment. Sales estimates will not 
produce sales. Facts are not achievements 
But profits in business today more and 
more depend upon the control and use 
of detailed, essential facts. Man power 
must be developed to meet our manifold 
business problems. Man power plus facts 
put to use, plus common sense, plus ma- 
terial means, will give us the basis for a 
stabilized, lasting prosperity. 


Increased Tax Rates 


Asked to Meet Deficit 


Representative Treadway Also 
Favors Economy Program 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the total deficit,” he said, “but it all counts 
in reducing the deficit.” 

In advocating raising 
on the higher income brackets, Mr 
Treadway said that the fairness in such 
a proposal is shown in the fact that from 
1920 to the present in all the acts of 
this type “we have lowered these taxes.” 
He said that the rates have been reduced 
in that time from 40 per cent on those in- 
comes to 20 per cent, as at present. 


Would Double Surtax Rates 

I favor doubling the rates on sur- 
taxes in the brackets in excess of $100,- 
000, making the tax 40 per cent,” he said. 
We also must increase the rates on a 
graduated scale from $50,000 to $100,000. 
All of this should bring in about $150,- 
000,000 additional revenue. 

“We should secure more revenue from 
the estate tax,” he stated. “I favor leay- 
ing the present law as it is, under which 
the States get 80 per cent of the reve- 
nue raised from the estate tax, and dup- 
licate the law, leaving out that provision 
which gives the States the 80 per cent. 
I do not desire 'to bother the present law 
because it would disturb the mechanism 
which the various States have set up for 
getting their 80 per cent of the estate 
taxes. 

“Under the idea I have in mind, how- 
ever, the Government would collect 20 
per cent of the total collected while the 
States would get the same share they 
have been getting from this law.” 

He estimated that under such a plan 
the estate tax would bring in between 
$150,000,000 and $175,000,000 to the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Gift Tax Also Advocated 


“The gift tax is more or less of an ad- 
junct to the estate tax,” Mr. Treadway 
said. “If you block the loopholes of do- 
nations in families which avoid paying 
the right amount of taxes under the es- 
tate tax law, you accomplish the pur- 
pose. I am not keen about the gift tax 
itself, but it is a proper safeguard to the 
estate tax law. I think the enactment 
of a gift tax would bring in about $50,- 
000,000 or $60,000,000.” 

There are a number of loopholes in the 
present tax laws, Mr. Treadway asserted, 
and if they were blocked properly about 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000 additional rev- 


the surtax rates 


jenue should be derived. 


internal accounting prac- | 


Its | 
relation tc economic planning, as defined | 
above, is not as direct as the other lines | 


;in 


Library of State College in Kentucky 


{;,RANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 30.—A new 
library building for the Murray 
State College of Kentucky has recently 
been completed at a cost of $250,000. 
The building has been erected on the 
east side of the campus, and is re- 
garded as one of the outstanding col- 
lege library structures in the south. 
The east and west entrance doors lead 
in into a large lobby. These doors are 
constructed of bronze and plate glass. 
The exterior is of red face brick and 


Means Em ployed Among Industries 
To Combat Depression Are Outlined In New International | 


trimmed in white Bedford stone. Stone 
columns decorate both entrances. 

The names of 22 literary men are 
carved in stone on the frieze around the 
building. They are: Hugo, Lowell, 
Burns, Poe, Tennyson, Longfellow, Em- 
erson, Goethe, Virgil, Homer, Milton, 
Bacon, Shakespeare, Dickens, Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Aristotle, Newton, Mann, 
Michelangelo, Herodotus and Beethoven. 

The post office, cataloging room, stock 
rooms, and receiving rooms are on the 


Improved Methods of Packing and Reduction of Operat- 
ing Expenses Adopted by Some Companies 


Results of an_ investigation into 
methods employed by 358 businesses 
and industries which have combated 
the depression successfully have just 
been announced by the Department of 
Commerce. Each important method 
reported is explained and described 
under an individual heading in the 
Department's statement. (Sections of 
the report dealing with general pol- 
icies were published in the issue of 
Nov. 27.) Publication of the remain- 
ing sections of the report was begun 
in the issue of Nov. 28, continued Nov. 
30 and proceeds as follows: 


Diversification of Lines 


By Some Manufacturers 


In 14 cases, firms represenung manu- 
facturers of pianos, steel products (two), 
toods (three), railroad equipment ‘two), 
electrical equipment, brass products, 
clothing, machinery and waxes carried 
out the policy of diversifying their lines ot 
products, that is, adding to their pres- 
ent lines allied products, the manufac- 
ture or sale of wnich was closely related 
to established methods of production or 
distribution. 


In order to hold highly skilled cabinet 
makers in its employment a piano con- 
cern went into the manufacture of motor 
boats. A maker of steel products devel- 
oped new lines in which competition was 
less severe. Another steel products firm, 
while developing allied products recog- 
nized the danger of inefficiency in opera- 
tion and distribution resulting from over- 
diversificatiom In one or two of these 
instances the present condition of these 
companies can not be called prosperous, 
but it may be said that without this di- 
versification these same firms would have 
been completely overwhelmed by the de- 
pression, 

In contrast only two concerns, a parch- 
ment paper company Concentrated on a 
iew types, a shoe manuiacturer special- 
ized on one. 

No doubt all firms manufacturing con- 
sumer’s goods make some effort to keep 
their products and packages appealing 
io the public. Oi ine concerns in this 
study, however, only 17 stated that a defi- 
nite eflort was made. Ten of these, mak- 
ing shoes (two), clothing (three), metal 
iurniture, automobiles, refrigerators, 
trunks and bedding describea these 
changes as new and attractive styles oi 
modernization of product. ‘The other 
seven represent textile, (two) plano, (two? 
drug, candy and radio manufacturers, In 
three of these cases ine products, pianos 
and radios, were made smaller. A candy 
tirm increased ihe sale of truit drops 14y 
per cent by changing the torm to resemble 
iheir other proauccs Increased adver- 
tising should be credited partly for this 
increase, however. 

In 11 cases research 
products and to impiove the quality otf 
old ones was definitely undertaken by 
firms representing the tollowing types ol 
industry: Steel and wood proaucts, food 
(two), heating and regulating equipment, 
<utomotive equipment, leather tannery, 
chemical and electrical equipment. 


Benefits Derived 


From New Products 


The develcpment of new products is an 
important reason why firms have weatn- 
ered thé depression successiully. Twenty 
cases of this type are represented in this 
study by the toilowing types of manufac- 
Lurer's Machinery, iron and steel prod- 
ucts; heating equipment; electrical cquip- 
ment, 3; electricai appliances, 3; chem- 
icals, 3; engineeling; turniture; wood 
products; candy, 2; food, 3. 

It was not always possible to differ- 
entiate sharply as to wheiher a product 
is actually new, or an old one adapted 
to modern customer demand. ‘Tnere 
seems to be, however, a greater number 
of more scientific, engineering and indus- 
trial products in the case of new prod- 
ucts than in the above paragrapn on 
modified products. The chemical indus- 
try is an example o! a field where new 
products appeal with great rapidity. In 
many cases the success olf a new product 
can not be foretold and a few concerns 
have been fortunate to strike the public 
fancy while others have been unable to 
find a large market for their goods. In 
this study the success of new products 
six instances seems to fall into this 
“fortunate” class. Credit must be given, 
however, to those firms which make a 
definite and continuous effort to develop 
new products. 

Definite statements that high or im- 
proved quality of products were partly 
responsible for successful sales and profits, 
were made by 20 concerns: Manutactur- 
ing, automobile, automobile equipment, 
reirigerators, bottle caps, electrical equip- 
ment, food, cement, clothing humidifiers, 
razors, paper, and tarfk cars. To be spe- 
cific, 15 gave improved products and five 
said that quality maintained at a high 
standard in the past and continued in the 
present time, had formed a back-log of 
customer confidence which aided mate- 
rially in keeping a good volume of sales 


Effects of Packaging 


On Sales of Products 


In five instances pbetter 
held to be directly responsible for 
creased sales. Perhaps the most 
standing example of the effect of a 
smaller package is the case of a hair 
tonic manufacturer who, when his sales 
were falling rapidly, reduced the size of 
his product and sold it to chain stores 
here and abroad The success was so 
great that he was forced to enlarge the 
apacity of the plant one-third and now 
his sales are at a record volume. 

It is stated that a tobacco company 


to develop new 


packing was 
in- 


out- 


| was required to put on a night shift to 
satisfy the demand created by a new} 
package and its advertising. Drug; food | 
products and tooth brush and powder | 
manufacturers increased sales by mod- | 
ernized containers. Transparent wrap- 
ping of meats has increased the sales | 
volume of stores and packers. | 

Five concerns, two leather tanners, two 
tire manufacturers, and a soap company 
give great credit for good income state- 
ments to policies of careful, shrewd and 
conservative purchasing. The declining 
prices of rubber have accentuated the 
value of the hand-to-mouth buying of 
tire concerns, the losses on inventory be- 
ing minimized es far as possible. The 
sharp fluctuations of hide prices have 
made the buying policy of tanners_ very 
important. One tanner is a firm believer 
in no speculation in raw materials. An- | 
other tanner refuses to buy when prices 
are high unless he is able to see a profit 
on the finished goods. 

Fourteen concerns, representing manu- 
facturers of tires, steel products, food, 
printing, leather, candy, flour, cement, 
shoes, radios, chemicals and coated paper, 
have followed a definite policy of mod- 
ernization of machinery and equipment, 
in order to reduce operating costs and 
increase factory efficiency. In two of 
these cases the firms themselves devel- 
oped the new machinery. Most of these 
firms have been very successful as this 
policy places them in an advantageous 
competitive position by low operating 
costs. This policy seems to be a very 
sound one, especially at the present time, 
as the cost of equipment is lower than 
in past years, and it accelerates the busi- 
ness of many other firms supplying this 
material. 


Instances of Reduction 
| . , 
|In Operating Expenses 
Twenty-four firms, representing the in- 
dustries named below made strong efforts 
to reduce operating expenses and increase 
efficiency: Shoe (four), food (five), auto- 
mobile bodies, refrigerator (two), radio, 
clothing (two), chemical, soap, automobile, 
' steel products, electrical equipment, metal 
specialties, leather, gypsum, tin plate, 
building materials, meters and insurance 
business. The details of how these costs 
were reduced are lacking except in a 
very few instances. 
In seven instances manufacturers of tex- 
tiles, shoes, agricultural implements, | 
radios, refrigerators and furniture, over- | 
head was reduced. Here again details are 
lacking as to methods employed in this 
reduction. A New England textile man- 
ufacturer decreased his rent, power and 
shipping expense by securing the operation 
ot the landlord, power and transporta- 
tion companies. A New England shoe | 
manufacturer decreased his overhead with | 
cooperation of his banker and other town 
interests | 
Two concerns, one in the radio and 
television field and the other a writing | 
paper company, are fitting expenses to} 
the business. The radio concern, by fol- 
lowing this outline and economizing dras- | 
tically, reduced the volume of sales nec- 
essary to meet expenses by 48 per cent. | 
The writng paper company followed a bud- | 
get plan in the past of: Income minus 
expense equals profit. They changed their 
formula Income minus profit equals al- 
lowable expense. In this way expense: 
were limited in advance. 


Efforts of Manufacturers 


To Balance Production | 


Nine manufacturers of leather (two), 
automobiles, mine appliances, gypsum, 
rcfrigerators, soap and rountain pens, en- 
deavored to gain economies by reducing 
fluctuations in the rate of production 
By more careful scheduling of orders and 
sales a tanner and a soap manufacturer, 
workers were secured in the first case 49 
weeks’ employment, and in the second, 48 
weeks Another tanner tound Govern- 
ment and trade association charts of as- 
istance in forecasting sales and _ pro- 
auction. 

A fountain pen company leveled pro- 
duction peaks by budgeting inventory and 
dealers’ stocks. A company operating tex- 
tile mills and finishing plants in New 
England and the South, produces only 85 
per cent of the goods needed in order 
to effect continuous production Peaks 
and valleys in the flow of production are 
taken care of by open market purchasing 
Sales are budgeted in advance with the 
cooperation of customers. ! 

In five cases, financial policies both past 
and present have contributed in no small | 
degree to tne present profitable operation 
A shoe company, by reducing stock divi- 
dens, helped to place itself in a strong 
and satisfaciory financial condition. A 
tanner followed a conservative policy re- 
garding dividend disbursements and bor- 
rowed money. The news print industry | 
has been making better than average} 
profit because it has completed amorti- 
zation. In other words, depreciation and | 
obsolescence of plant and equipment has 
been properly accounted for, the concerns 
having provided resources for this pur- 
pose during past periods of operation. | 

A concern making automotive equip- 
ment states that no overexpansion of ac- 
tivity in the past enables them to main- 
tain their organization at present. An in- 
cubator manufacturer, by refraining from 
past overexpansion, has kept in a sound 
condition as regards low overhead. A\| 
food products manufacturer of Houston 
continued normal expansion of plant in 
spite of the depression and now finds that 
by means of the addjtional volume se- 
cured, overhead has been reduced and 
profits practically maintained. - 

Four concerns, three tanners and one | 
chemical company, believe that in owner- | 
success, by providing more responsible di- | 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 3.) 


| measures 
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ground floor. On the first floor are the 
main reading room—which is 50 feet by 
81 feet—the lobby, reference rooms and 
stock rooms. 

The steps leading to the 
floor are of marble and 
wainscoting is of marble. 

On the mezzanine floor are the senior 
class office, lecture room, two offices, up- 
per section of reading room and rooms 
for literary societies. The museum oc- 
cupies the third floor. 


Canada Is Included . 


mezzanine 
traza. The 


Aluminum Cartel 


United States Is Only Large 
Producer Not Affiliated 
With Combination, Says 
Commerce Department 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
pounds. 


avoid a decrease, especially as it is re- 
ported that with rebates, etc., allowed, the 
price has in effect been around 75 gold 
pounds. 

Although the nominal 
Alliance Compagnie will be to promote 
the sales of aluminum, doubtless it will 
be active not only in expanding consump- 
tion, but also in effecting necessary cur- 
tailments of production and taking such 

as will achieve a balance 
tween production and consumption, Consul 
stated. 

The completion of negotiations for the 
new and stronger cartelization of alum- 
inum producers is expected to preserve 
peace in the international aluminum 
trade, and also work toward the reduc- 
tion of excessive and burdensome stocks 
the report continued. , 

The absence of Italian 
group from the directorate 
cartel is somewhat 


purpose of the 


Montecatini 
of the new 
compensated by the 
presence on the board of a director of 
Societa Italiana del Alumino who may 
possibly be considered a representative of 
the Italian industry. 

Italian Output Rises 

The reason given for the failure of the 
Italian industry to be directly represented 
is the belief that as yet Italian produc- 
tion has not attained sufficiently large 
proportions and, moreover, the Italian in- 
dustry is not confronted with the heavy 
stocks oppressing the industries of other 
countries. 

Italy’s production of raw aluminum has 
undergone rapid expansion in recent years 
and has risen from about 2,000 tons in 
1926 to 8,000 tons in 1930, and, according 
to latest advices, attained 7,070 tons in 
the first eight months of this year. 

The Alliance Aluminum Compagnie has 


At all events, an increase is not | 
| how contemplated, although it is hoped to 


be- | 
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Revenue Freight ° 
Carloadings for 


Week Decreased 


\ 

Usual Seasonal Decline for 
Period Occurred, Report 
To Interstate Commerce 
Commission Reveals 


Carloadings of revenue freight fell off 
by more than 26,000 cars during the week 
of Nov. 14 compared with the preceding 
week due to the usual seasonal decline, 
and were almost 139,000 cars below the 
loadings reported for the week last year, 
according to a statement of the American 
Railway Association transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Nov. 25. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on Nov. 14 totaled 690,366 cars. 
This was a reduction of 26,663 cars below 
the preceding week due to the usual sea- 
sonal decline in freight loadings. It also 
was 138,657 cars below the corresponding 
week last year and 292,560 cars under 
the same week two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Nov. 14 totaled 251,576 cars, a de- 
crease of 12,873 cars below the preceding 


| week this year, 56,910 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1930, and 122,444 cars 


under the same week in 1929. 
Shipments of Grain 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 207,499 cars, a 
decrease of 5,179 cars under the preceding 
week this year as well as 23,502 cars un- 
der the corresponding week last year and 
| 52,044 cars under the same week two years 
ago. 
| Grain and grain products loading for 
|the week totaled 37,994 cars, 2,353 cars 
below the preceding week this year, but 
945 cars above the corresponding week 
last year and 2,084 cars above the same 
week in 1929. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading 
for the week ended on Nov. 14 totaled 25,- 
391 cars, an increase of 323 cars above the 
same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 22,972 
cars, 384 cars below the preceding week 
this year and 10.089 cars under the same 
week in 1930. It also was a decrease of 
30,660 cars below the corresponding week 
two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 6,612 cars, a 
decrease of 2,775 cars under the week be- 
fore, 7,960 cars under the corresponding 
week last year and 26,685 cars under the 
same week in 1929 

Loading of Coal 

Coal loading amounted to 130,473 cars, 
3.406 cars below the preceding week, 36,- 
462 cars below the corresponding week last 
year and 51,060 cars under the same week 
in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,636 cars, 
407 cars below the preceding week this 
year, 2,613 cars below the same week last 
year and 5,914 cars below the same week 
two years ago. 

Livestock loading amounted to 27,604 
cars, an increase of 714 cars above the 
preceding week this year, but 2,066 cars 
| below the same week last year and 5,837 
cars below the same week two years ago. 
{In the western districts alone, loading of 
| livestock for the week ended on Nov. 14 
| totaled 22,283 cars, a decrease of 1,448 cars 
compared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the samé week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 come 
pared with the two previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 
3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
2,939,817 3,515,783 3,837,736 
) 2,985,719 3,618,960  3,989,142-- 
(5 wks.) 3,736,477 593.449 5,182,402 
(4 wks.). 2,991,749 8,983 4,291,881 
wks.). 2 ),767 5,61 4,160,078 

) 
) 
) 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Wk 
Wk 


(5 wks).. 
(4 wks.) 

(4 
(4 wks 


KS.) 


wks 7,284 1,83 5,600,706 
wks 2,907,953 25,686 4,542,289 
wks 3,813,456 51,349 5,751,645 
of Nov 7 717,029 881,517 1,048,968 
of Nov. 14 690,366 829,023 982,926 


47,703,565 


4, 
3, 
(4 3 
5 4, 
(4 3 
(5 4, 


Total ...... 33,786,839 41 615,590 


an initial capital of Swiss Francs 35,000,< 
000 which is increasable to Swiss Francs 
65,000,000. The new cartel becomes op- 
erative Jan. 1, 1932, the date of expirae 
tion of the old cartel. 


BETTER 
LEATHER’ * * 


© © Hides and Tallow . 


once 


the sole reason for cattle raising 


e@ 8 e still j 


mportant. 


K EEPING anthrax germs out 


of the country, preventi 


ng disease among cattle, 


making the leather fit the shoe, seeking substitutes 


for the disappearing, ta 


nnin-containing chestnut 


trees—these are just a few of the important things 


the government does to 


help. . .« 


These activities are described in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts in the 


Government telling 


what is being done 


in this field, in the new series on 


HIDES AND LEATHER 


Now R 


unnin g 


Educational 


Department 
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Order Defining 


“ 


Division Of Joint 


der Invalid in Entirety 


THe UNiTep STATES OF 
OMMERCE COMMISSION, 
: UFACTURERS’ RAILROAD COMPANY 
v. 
Battrmore & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY ET 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No, 33. 


AMERICA, INTERSTATE | by 
AND HOBOKEN MAN- 


AL, 


Review of Legality 
In Hops Sale Denied 


Said Intended Use Made 
Contract Invalid 


Consideration of a case in which it was 
sought to raise the issue of whetner a 
seller of hops, who sold them with knowl- 
edge that the buyer 
|them in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor, is guilty of selling preparations of 
substances “designed or intended for use 
in the unlawful manufacture of intoxicat- 
ing liquor” in violation of a provision of 
the National Prohibition Act was denied 


States on Nov. 30. 


It was also urged in the petition for re-| 


view, in the case of Danciger et al. v. Ja- 
cobs, etc., et al., No. 476, that the seller 
ot the hops was guilty as a principal of 


manufacturing liquor, on the theory that | 


On appeal from the District Court of the |he aided and abetted the buyer of the 


United States for the District 
Jersey. 

J. STANLEY PAYNE, 
sel, 


Assistant Chief Coun- 


(Tuomas D. TuHacuer, Solicitor General, 


Joun Lorp O'Brian, Assistant to Attor- 

ey General, and DANIEL 
Chief Counsel, Interstate’ Commerce 
Commission. with him on brief), for 
appellants, United States and Interstate 
Commerce Commission; ParKER McCoL- 
LESTER for appellant, Hoboken Manu- 
facturers’ R. R. Co.; Henry S. DRINKER 
Jr., for appellees. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 30, 1931 


Mr, Justice McReyno.tps delivered the 
opinion of the court. i om 
appellant Railroa ompany - 
adios o mile and one-half of main line 
(with convenient sidings and terminals) 
along the Hoboken front, New York har- 
bor, which connects directly with the 
Erie Railroad and interchanges freight 
with other roads through the former or 
by car floats. It owns locomotives and 
electric trucks, but no cars, and is pri- 
marily devoted to switching and termi- 
nal operations. a a 
or to Aug. 6, 1926, that company, 
aa reement ©. mong the carriers, re- 
ceived 5.25 cents from the through rail 
rate of $9.00 per hundred pounds upon 
silk moving from Pacific coast points to 
destinations on its line. On that date 
it asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to allow a larger share. After 
hearing, and on Nov. 5, 1927, the Com- 
mission found the agreed division unfair 
and made the following entry— as 
. that of the joint eastboun 

ee ee eeal rates on silk from points on 


the Pacific coast to destinations on the line | 


lainant, at Hoboken, N. J., said com- 

aistene’ shall receive a division of 22 cents 

per 100 unds, which division shall be ap- 

portion among all defendants which par- 

ed in the revenues derived from this 
ie. 


tra 


It is further ordered, that this order take | 


t as of Aug. 6, 1926, and shall continue 
lew until the further order of the Com- 
mission. 

Careful Study Prescribed 


Feb 20, 1928, Brimstone Railroad Co. v. 
United States, 276 U. S. 104, was decided. 
We there held that before the Commission 
could prescribe a new division of joint 
rates among carriers it must carefully 
observe the sundry requirements set out 
in Sec. 15 (6), Transportation Act 1920. Also 

, that where joint rates had been agreed = 
by the parties and were not establishe: 
pursuant to any finding or order = 
statute confers no power to require a 4 
justment for any period prior to fina 
order. (‘Note No. 1.) 


May 14, 1928, upon its own motion the} 


n reopened for further hearing 
= Mroceeding. instituted by apoeien. 
Much additional evidence was presented. 
A second report and order, 
1929, again held 
receive Eten = 

silk delivere 
Rowing is from the report— 


Nov. 5, 
{ll be noted that the order | 

4927) prescribes a division from the pone 
the filing of the complaint, and for the us 
turc. The rate of which the division is her 


ssue Was t 
ee or order of the Commission, 
under the pending in the Brimstone 

ra, the basis for t r 
of the division a gy — 

yond our f 5 
ee nmiet to prescribe a retroactive ad- 
‘ t 
justment, nective date ee ee be 
re resent mus D 
I ee which said order “— mare 
become effective under the act. * 7 ae 
graph 2 of section 15 of the act “a * i 
the Commission. ouner ae, ree oe 
nent of money, sha ir 
ren reasonable time, not less OAS S —. 
and shall continue in force untl a 
ther order.” An order prescribing a ‘ iv - - 
for the future is not an ordsr for the pay- 
ment of money. Accordingly. the ~~ 
order prescribing the division for the ae 
shou'd have become effective on Dec. 5, a. 
Defendants take the position that the ac 
to which we are required to give considera- 
tion wnder section 15 (6) of the act — 
not present in the original record; that, ‘: nero 
fore. the original order herein was hu Laas 
void; and that any order herein must spea 
from the date of a final decision upon the 
entire record. We do not azree with this 
contention. The former finding as to me 
futvre division is —— caer by the 

vide ypon the original recor See 
We find that on and since Dec. 5, 1927, the 
division received by complainant out of joint 


for each hundred pounds 


case, 


rates on silk from points on the Pacific coast | 


its line has been, is, 
unreason- 
that it 
22 cents 


to Hoboken, N. J., on 
an’ for the future will be unjust. 
able. and inequitable to the extent 
has been, is, or may,be less than 
109 pounds. 
a appropriate order wiil be entered modi- 
fying the order herein of Nov. 5, 1927, to the 
extent indicated 
Order As Modified 


The second order follows— 


nearing. that on Nov. 5, 1927, division 
1 a eee ies report and order in the above- 
entitled proceeding, and that on May 14, 1928 
this case was reopened for hearing; : 

It further appearing. that such rehearing 
has been had and that the Commission on 
the date hereof has made and filed a report 
on rehearing containing its findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon. which said report 
and the report and order of Nov. 5, 1927, * 
hereby referred to and made a part thereo : 

It is ordered. that the said order of Nov. 5, 
1927. be and it is hereby modified to read as 
ar te ordered. that on and after Dec. 5, 1927, 

inant sha 
ae come tod pounds out of the joint east- 
bound transcontinental rates on silk trom 
points on the Pacific coast to destinations an 
the line of complainant at Hoboken, N. ah 
which’ division shall be apportioned among a 
defendants which participate In the revenues 


derived from this traffic east of Chicago and | 


Peoria, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and related gate- 


s i . . 
ied it is further ordered, that this order 


shall continue in force until the further order 
of the Commission 
Allowance. Ordered 


The appellees refused to obey the May | 


r and upon motion, Feb. 4, 1930, 
a ee Stesion entered a third directing 
an allowance of not less than 22 cents per 
100 pounds on shipments on and after 
March 10. Also that “this order 
not be construed as modifying, amending 
or rescinding said order of Nov. 5, 1927, 
and May 7, 1929 in so far as they re- 
late to and determine the matters in con- 
troversy in this proceeding or the rights 
of the parties hereto prior to March 10, 
1930, or with respect to the division of 
rates on any shipment delivered to or 
transported by complainant prior to said 
5 11, 1930, by petition in the United 
tates District Court for New Jersey ap- 
pellees challenged the three orders above 
mentioned and asked that each be de- 
clared ineffective. The cause was duly 
heard and determined, three judges 6it- 


ng. got Si =o : 
Of the Commission’s final action the 
court said: “This [third] order, we un- 


derstand, is accepted by the plaintiffs be-| 


cause of the fact that it becomes effective 
not less than 30 days after its entry.” 
Relief in respect of it was accordingly 
denied. As this part of the decree is not 
now challenged, we need not further con- 
sider the effect of that order. 
Evidence Insufficient 
Relying upon Brimstone Railroad Co. v 
United States, supra, the court held that 
the evidence presented to the Commis- 
sion prior to Nov. 5, 1927, did not meet 


erce Commission | hops z 
Interstate Comm pops. i preparing sad felling “home | 
extract, a box of hops, caps, capjeer, rub- | 


W. KNOWLTON, With each! 


entered May 7, | 
and directed that it should | 


— on its line. The | 
e 


“established pursuant to a) 
not “esta p cea 


retroactive application | 


it was and is valid as to the | 


original | 


are | 


receive a division of 22 | 


shall | 


Federal Criminal Code. 
|. The petitioners, it was stated, used the 
in preparing and selling “home 


jber syphon and _ clarifier. 
| package were directions for making beer.” 
| In a suit against them for breach of a 
contract to buy hops, when they discon- 
| tinued the business, the petitioners stated 
that they defended on the ground that 
the contract was, in reality, one to supply 
them with the means of violating the laws 
of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri was 
said to have upheld an instruction of 
the trial court that mere knowledge of 
the sellers at the time of making the 
,contract that the purchaser intended to 
use the hops in violation of the law would 


|not invalidate the contract or prevent re- | 
Review of | 
|the State court’s decision was denied by 


| covery 


(41 S. W. (2d) 389). 


| the 
| 


Organization Tax Charged 
For Capital Stock Change 


Supreme Court. 


| FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 30. 
| A Kentucky corporatior which amends 
}its articles to chan 
stock from 25,000 shares of the par value 
}Of $10 each to 25,000 shares without par 
|} value must pay an additional organiza- 
; tion tax, the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
has held in a case entitled Ella Lewis, 


|Co., In computing the additional 
the no par shares should be assigned a 
| value of $100 each, the opinion ruled. 





‘Recovery of Collection Fee 


A dealer who paid the Illinois gasoline 
tax, but failed to deduct the 2 per cent 
'collection fee allowed by law, may not 
recover a refund equal to the amount of 
such fee, the Illinois Attorney General, 


| Oscar E. Carlstrom, has advised the De-| 


| partment of Finance. 
| 
| 


Right of Arresting Officer 
To Search Will Be Tested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| did not justify “a ransacking and explor- 
atory search of the premises.” 

In its petition, the Department of Jus- 
tice contended that prior dealings between 
one of the prohibition agents and ohe 
of the accused persons arrested, said to 
show the existence of a conspiracy to 
| violate the Prohibition Act, fully warranted 
the search made of the place where the 
arrest was made. 


|decision of last year in the case of Go- 
Bart Co. v. United States, 282 U. S. 344. 


seizure is necessary, it is stated 
Government’s petition, “so that arresting 
officers may be property instructed as to 
what is a reasonable search 


law.” 
' 


the statutory requirements. 
that ground, as well 
retroactive feature, 
| declared ineffective. The court 
declared that in view of the additional 
testimony introduced subsequent to the 


And upon 





the first order was 


| Secretary of State, v. Claussner Hosiery | 
tax, | 


On Illinois ‘Gas’ Tax Denied | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 30. | 


incident to| 
a lawful arrest to the end that the con- | 
stitutional rights of those arrested may | 
be strictly observed without unduly ham- | 


pering the effective enforcement of the’! 


Petitioner to Supreme Court 


Rail Rates Void 


Supreme Court Declares I. C. 
C. Provision for Retroac- 
tive Effect Rendered Or- 


intended to use| 


the Supreme Court of the United | 


of New hops to do so, under section 332 of the | 


- the #,mmon capital | 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1931— @h 


Journal and Calendar of 


THE SUPREME COURT 


e Anited States Daily — 


—— OF THE UNITED STATES 


rH opinions deciding two cases involving a tax law of Wisconsin and an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission were handed down by the Supreme 


Court of the United States on Nov. 30. 
majority views were ‘also announced in both cases. 


Separate opinions dissenting with the 
The court also decided, without 


opinion, two other cases in which arguments had been heard. Petitions for the 
review of decisions of lower court were granted in 10 cases and denied in 22 cases. 
The full text of the journal of the court for Nov. 30, and of the day call, follows: 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Jacob Hauptman, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Paul R. Conaghan, of Chicago, Ill., Maurice 
H. Greene, of Boise, Idaho; Morris K. Levin- 
son, of Chicago, Ill.; Edward W. Smith, of 
Clarksdale, Miss.; Sam C. Cook, of Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; Frank L. Snell Jr., of Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Richard J. Jackson, of Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Wilton H. Wallace, of Washington, 
D. C.; Joseph J. Sheehan, of New York City; 
Edgar Watkins Jr., of Atlanta, Ga.; Robert 
Wallace Kellough, of Tulsa, Okla.; John G. 
Somers, of Newton, Kans.; Julia M. H. Car- 
son, of Philadelphia, Pa.; and Albert D. 
Cash, of Cincinnati, Ohio, were admitted to 
practice. 


Opinions Accompanied 
oa ae 
By Written Opinions 

No. 17. Albert A. Hoeper, appellant, v. Tax 
Commission of Wisconsin and Marathon 
County, Wisconsin. Appeal from the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Wisconsin. 
Judgment reversed with costs, and cause 
remanded to the said Supreme Court for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
the opinion of this court. Opinion by Mr. 
Justice Roberts. Dissenting opinion by Mr. 
Justice Holmes in which Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, and Mr. Justice Stone concur. 

No. 33. The United States of America, 
Interstate Commerce Commission et al., ap- 
pellants, v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, The Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey et al. Appeal from the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of New Jersey. Decree affirmed. Opinion by 
Mr. Justice McReynolds. Dissenting opinion 
by Mr. Justice Stone in which Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis concur, 


|Orders Announced 


‘By Chief Justice 


The Chief Justice announced the follow- 
ing orders of the court: 

No. 328. William Lias, Joe Fragale and 
Theodore Prosos, petitioners, v. The United 
States of America. On writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit. Per curiam: Judg- 
ment affirmed. Allen v, United States, 164 
U. S. 492, 501, 502. 

No. 184. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, appellant, v. C. H. Morrissett, 
State Tax Commissioner for the State of 
Virginia, et al., etc., et al. Appeal from the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Virginia. Per curiam: 
Decree affirmed. State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners of Indiana v. Jackson, 283 U. S. 
527; Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. 
Maxwell, 284 U. S. (decided Oct. 26, 


1931). 
++ + 


No. 447. John F. Hanson, appellant, v. 
Dan Kramer, J. Oscar Stromquist, et al. 
Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
State of Kansas. Per curiam: The motion 
for leave to proceed further herein in 
forma pauperis is denied. The appeal is 
dismissed for the want of a_ substantial 
Federal question. 
Societv v. Brown, 187 U. S. 308, 311; Camp- 
bell v. City of Olney, 262 U. S. 352, 354; 
Title Oil Co. v. Flannagan, 263 U. S. 444, 





1... C. Power Over | 
Radio Rates Contested 


| 


| Question of Jurisdiction Raised | 


| 


The court was urged to hear the case | 
articularly on the ground that different | 
nterpretations have been placed upon its | 


A clarification of the law of search and | 
in the! 


as because of its) 


further | 


reopening on May 5, 1928, the second or- | 


der might have been lawful but 
| retroactive provision; this 
| whole invalid. 

As the cause will be decided upon an- 
| other point, we need not inquire whether 
| there was proper consideration of the 
| Sundry elements enumerated in section 15 
| (6), Transportation Act 1920, prior to the 
| first order. The applicable rule was defi- 
| nitely pointed out by Brimstone Railroad 
Co. v. United Sites, supra. The court 
met; and the Commission’s own action 
}in reopening the proceedings indicates 
rather plainly that it then accepted the 
same view. 


the 
the 


for 
rendered 


Section 15, paragraph (2), Transporta- | 


tion Act, provides that “all orders of the 
| Commission, other than orders for the 


payment of money shall take effect within | 


such reasonable time, 
| days, 


not 


and shall continue in force until 


riod of time, according as shall be pre- 
scribed in the order, unless the same shall 
be suspended or modified or set aside 
by the Commission, or be suspended or 
set aside by a court of competent juris- 
diction.” 
Date Nullified Order 

The only provision in the first order in 
respect of the effective date is this—*“It 
is further ordered. that this order take 
| effect as of Aug. 6, 1926. and shai! con- 
tinue in force until the further order of 
| the Commission.” The Commission had 
no power to put this order into effect as 
of a prior day; no further day was pre- 
scribed; the designated date was not a 
lawful one. Accordingly. the order did 
not become operative and was wholly in- 
effective. 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 
15, par. (6). Commission to estab- 
just divisions of joint rates, fares, or 
charges; adjustments Whenevér, after full 
hearing upon complaint or upon its own initi- 
ative, the Commission is of opinion that the 
divisions of joint rates. fares, or charges, 
applicable to the transportation of passengers 
|} or property, are or will be unjust, unreason- 
able, inequitable, or unduly preferential or 
prejudicial as between the carriers parties 
thereto (whether agreed upon by such car- 
riers, or any of them or otherwise established), 
the Commission shall by order prescribe the 
just, reasonable and equitable divisions 
thereof to be received by the several carriers, 
and in cases where the joint rate, fare, or 
charge Was established pursuant to a finding 
or order of the Commission and the divi- 
sions thereof are found by it to have been 
unjust, unreasonable, or inequitable, or un- 
duly preferential or prejudicial, the Commis- 
sion may also by order determine what (for 
the period subsequent to the filing of the 
complaint or petition or the making of the 
order of inves.igation) would have been the 
just reasonable, and equitable’ divisions 
thereof to be -eceived by the several carriers 
and require adjustment to be made in accord- 
ance therewith In so prescribing and deter- 
mining the divisions of joint rates, fares and 
charges, the Commission shall give due con- 
sideration, among other things, to the effi- 
ciency with which the carriers concerned are 
operated, the amount of revenue required to 
pay their respective operating expenses, taxes, 
and a fair return on their railway property 
held for and used in the service of transporta- 
tion, and the importance to the public of the 
transportation services of such carriers; and 
also whether any particular participating 
carrier is an originating, intermediate, or de- 
livering line, and any other fact or circum- 
tance which would ordinarily, without re- 
gard to the mileage haul, entitle one carrier 
| to a greater or less proportion than another 
carrier of the joint rate, fare or charge. 


1.—Sec 
lish 


less than 30) 


“Orders * * * shall take effect * * * ac- | 


C | terstate Commerce 
its further order, or for a specified pe-| 


455, 456; Wick v. Chelan Electric Co., 280 
U. S. 108, 111. The costs already incurred 


In Sta-Shine Products Case 

Charges made by the Sta-Shine Prod- 
ucts Company, Freeport (L. I.) furniture 
polish concern, that the National Broad- 
casting Company and Station WGBB of 


Freeport exacted “unreasonable” rates for | 
the transmission of intelligence for hire | 


in interstate commerce, has raised a ques- 


tion of the jurisdiction of the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission to pass on the 


complaint, it was stated orally at the of- | 


fice of the Chief Examiner of the Com- 
mission Noy. 30. (Docket No. 24738.) 
A hearing scheduled before 


be confined entirely to the question of the 
Commission’s jurisdiction to regulate ra- 
dio broadcasting rates under the law as 
it now stands, it was stated by Ulysses 
Butler, the Commission's Chief Examiner. 

The complainant alleged that Station 
WGBB charged $146 for sending the 
“message” of the company while chain 
hroadcasting through a number-of_ sta- 
tions was well in excess of $1,000 for 15 
minutes, which rates were held to be un- 
just and unréasonable in violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. It was fur- 
ther asserted that the National Broad- 
casting Company refused to supply the 
complainant with adequate facilities. 

In reply, attorneys retained by the 
National Broadcasting Company, declared 
that there was doubt of the jurisdiction 
ot the Commissici. It was contended 


that the National Broadcasting Company | 
is not a common carrier, does not trans- 


mit intelligence for hire by wire or wire- 
less, and is not engaged in any other busi- 
ness subject to the provisions of the In- 
Act. 


The Sta-Shine Company's complaint is | 


the first ever filed with the Commission 
involving the question of the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction to pass upon the rea- 
sonableness of rates exacted by radio sta- 
tions. 3 

Because of the novelty of the case, and 
the question of jurisdiction 


the Commission determined that it 
would not go further into the case until 


that question had been determined from | 


evidence. 


Farm Credit Decision 
Not to Be Reviewed 


A hearing will not be accorded by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Chief 
Justice Hughes announced on Nov. 30, of 
the case of Commerce Farm Credit Co. v. 
| Shropshire, No. 480. 

In this case, the Texas Supreme Court 
was said by the petition for review to 
have held that the acceleration clause of 
a deed of trust giving the holder of notes 
covering principal and interest, at the rate 
of 9 per cent, the right to declare the 
notes due on the default of the borrower 
made the transaction usurious, under 


Texas statutes providing that interest in | 
is | 


excess of the 
usurious, 

The respondent opposed review of the 
case by the Supreme Court on the ground 
that the Texas court had ruled, regard- 
less of the acceleration clause of the deed 
of trust, that interest at the rate of 12 
per cent was provided for by the transac- 
tion. 


rate of 10 per cent 


Ash Tray Design Patent 
Is Found to Be Invalid 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York has held invalid the 
design patent, No. 83080, covering a de- 
sign for an ash tray. The use of figures 
to decorate an ash tray is not new, it was 
held. 

“There is nothing new in presenting a 
figure of a nude girl in a pose wholly nat- 
ural, The fact that the exact pose may 
not have been used before does not indi- 
‘cate any exercise of the inventive fac- 
ulty.” 


Equitable Life Assurance | 


Examiner | 
| Chesaldine in New York on Dec. 14 will 


which has | 
been brought up, said the chief examiner, | 


herein shall be paid by the Clerk as pro- 
vided in the order of Oct. 29, 1926. 


-~+ + 

The Chief Justice announced: 

In view of the large number of such or- 
ders, the other orders of the Court made 
this day, upon motions submitted, upon 
examination of jurisdictional statements, 
and upon applications for writs of certiorari, 
as shown upon the list certified by the 
Chief Justice, will not be announced orally 
and are filed with the Clerk of the Court. 

No. ——, Original. Ex parte: A. W. Esta- 
brook, petitioner. The motion for leave 
to proceed in forma pauperis is denied. The 
motion for leave to file petition for writ of 
mandamus is also denied. 

No. 357. The Packer Corporation, appel- 
lant, v. The State of Utah. In this case 
probable jurisdiction is noted. 


Petitions for Certiorari 


Granted and Denied 


No. 339. Southern Pacific Company. peti- 
tioner, v. The United States. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
granted limited to the question raised with 
respect to Engineer Officers of the War De- 
partment in performing duties in time of 
peace in connection with rivers and harbors 
improvements and the meetings of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission. 

No. 453. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. Hannah R. Temple, 
Administratrix, etc. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of South Carolina granted. 


No. 455. Franklin-American Trust Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. St. Louis Union Trust 
Company et al. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit granted. 

No. 466. The United States of America, 
petitioner, v. Daniel M. Lefkowitz and Pau- 
line Paris. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit granted. 


No. 469. George L. Shearer, petitioner, v. 
David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; and 

No. 470. William A. W. Stewart, 
tioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Petitions for writs of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit granted. 

No. 487. Canada Malting Company, Ltd., 
petitioner, v. Paterson Steamships, Itd.; 

No. 488. British Empire Grain Company, 
Ltd., petitioner, v. Paterson Steamships, 
Ltd.; and 

No. 489. Henry K. Starnes, doing business 
as H. K, Starnes & Company. Petition for 
writs of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
suit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
granted. ; 

+ + + 


No. 431. Henry Peterson, petitioner, v. 
Naknek Packing Company. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
the State of California denied. 

No. 450. Howard N. Eavenson, petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit denied. 

No. 451. Charles W. Dahlinger. peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit denied. 

No. 456. Lawrence C. O’Brien, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit denied. 


peti- 





+ + + 

No. 458. Angier Corporation, petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue; and 

No. 459. Angier Corporation, petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Peti- 
tion for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit denied. 

No. 461. Bank of America of California, 
Ancillary Guardian, etc., petitioner, v. The 
Fulton Trust Company of New York et al., 
etc. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia denied. 

No. 464. Baton Coal Company, petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit denied. 

No. 465. National Pressure Cooker Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Mabel Stroeter. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit denied. 


+ + + 


Lulu Vance Baumgartner, peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 473. Los Angeles Dock & Terminal 
Company, petitioner, v. Pacific Dock & Ter- 
minal Company. Petition for writ of certi- 
orari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 474. Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany et al., petitioners, v. The United States 
of America. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
| peals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 
| No. 478. Abe Danciger et al., petitioners, 
| Vv. Floyd E. Jacobs, Administrator, etc. Pe- 
| tition for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Missouri denied. 


~+ + 

No. 480. Commerce Farm Credit Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. J. E. Shropshire et ux. 
| Petition for writ of certiorAri to the Su- 
| preme Court of the State of Texas denied. 
| No. 481. Southern Railway Company, et 
al., petitioners, v. Eagle Cotton Oil Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 

for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 483. American Insurance Company, 
petitioner, v. General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 484. W. E. Hedger Company, Ific., 
petitioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit denied. 

No. 493. New York Title and Mortgage 





No. 467. 


Company, petitioner, v. First National 
Bank, et al. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

ae 

No. 495. The Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Company, etc., petitioners, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit denied. 

No. 497. United Brick and Tile Company, 
petitioner, v. E. R. McKissick, et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No, 499. Manhattan Oil Company, et al., 
petitioners, v. George A. Mosby. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit denied. 

No. 500. The Territory of Hawaii, by C. T. 
Bailey, Commissioner of Public Lands, peti- 
tioner, v. Francis Gay, et al., etc. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circult Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit denied. 


Submission and Disposition 


Of Miscellaneous Motions 


| Ne. 71. Andrew B. Keating, as Receiver, 

| etc., et al., appellants, v. The Public Na- 

; tional Bank of New York. Leave granted 
to file brief of The City of Buffalo, as amicus 
curiae, on motion of Mr. Herbert A. Hick- 
man in that behalf. 


No. 217. William Stevens, petitioner, vy. 
The Vessel “White City’ her engines, etc. 
Motion as to printing record submitted by 
Mr. Charles C, Collins in behalf of counsel 
for the petitioner. 


No. 522. Ellison Ranching Company, ap- 
pellant, v. George A. Bartlett. Motion to 
advance submitted by Mr. J. D. Skeen for 
the appellant. 


No. 477. Boston & Maine Railroad, peti- 
tioner, v. Fred Armburg. Motion to amend 
petition for writ of certiorari submitted by 
Mr. Philip N. Jones for the petitioner in 
support of the motion and by Mr. Clarence 
W. Rowley for the respondent in opposition 
thereto. 


|Submission of Petitions 


For Certiorari 


No. 490. Super Maid Cook-Ware Corpora- 
tion, petitioner, v. James E. Hamil et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court gt Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit submitted by r. Edwin C. 
Hollins for the petitioner. 


No. 492. Samuel J. Kearing, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cult submitted by Mr. Thomas J. Mangan 
for the petitioner and by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch and 
Mr. John J. Byrne for the respondent. 


No. 501. E. C. Waddington, Trustee in 
Bankruptcy of Preston P. Sweeten, Bank- 
rupt, petitioner, v. Hamilton G. Pedrick. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit submitted by Mr. Frank A. 
Mathews Jr. for the petitioner. 


> > + 
No. 503. Jack Hardeman, petitioner, v. 
Albert T. Witbeck. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Patrick H. Loughran for the peti- 
tioner. 


|\Oral Arguments 


‘Heard b y Court 


No. 63. The Hodge  Drive-it-Yourself 
Company, The Barrs Self Driver Company, 
Inc., et al., appellants, v. The City of Cin- 
cinnati, et al., etc. Argument commenced 
by Mr. Julius R. Samuels for the appellants. 
The Court declined to hear further argu- 
ment. 

No. 71. Andrew B. Keating, as Receiver, 
etc., et al., appellants, v. The Public Na- 
tional Bank of New York. Argued by Mr. 
Arthur J. W. Hilly for appellants and by 
Mr. Martin Saxe and Mr. Robert C. Beatty 
for the appellee. 

No. 72. Broad-Grace Arcade Corporation, 
appellant, v. J. Fulmer Bright, Mayor of 
the City of Richmond, et al., etc. Argu- 
ment comimenced by Mr. Andrew D. Chris- 
tain for the appellant and continued by 

Mr. Collins Denny, Jr., for the appellees. 
| Adjourned until Dec. 1, at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 72, 77, 79, 84, 86 
(and 87), 178, 15 Original, 287, 300 (and 301), 
and 88. 





Income From Land Held 
Factor in Fixing Valuation 


LINCOLN, NEsR., Nov. 30. 
The net income derived from real es- 
| tate, prudently used for the purpose for 
| which it is best adapted, is a proper fac- 
|tor in determining the actual value of 
such property, the Nebraska Supreme 


| 
| 
| 


Court says in a recent case entitled Isa- | 


bella Schmidt v. Saline County. 
Lands in Saline County and in the State 


generally are assessed at not more than/| 


70 per cent of their actual value, the 
opinion points out. Since the plaintiff's 
land was assessed at a greater proportion 
of actual value than other lands in the 
county and in the State, the reduction 
made by the District Court should be 
affirmed, it was held. 


Advertising Agency Liable 
To Tax Only on Commission 


ATLanTA, GA., Novy. 30. 

An advertising agency is liable to the 
Georgia gross receipts tax only on the 
amount of its commissions, and not upon 
the total business done, the Fulton Su- 
perior Court has just held in a case in 
which the Eastman-Scott Co. was a party. 


An appeal will be taken to the State Su-. 


preme Court, according to the Georgia 
Tax Commissioner, Paul Doyal. The fact 
that it clears the payments for the adver- 
tisements handled as agent, does not 
;make it liable to tax on such payments, 
‘the company contends. 


Decisions of 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Published in Full Text In This Issue 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


effect by subsequent order— 


COMMISSION—Orders—Division 
Validity—Retroactive effect—Authority of Commission to give 


of joint rates— 
order prospective 


An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission establishing a new division of 


joint rates among railroad carriers under paragraph 


(6) of section 15 of the 


Transportation Act of 1920, to take effect retroactively as of the date of the petition 
therefor and to continue in force until the further order of the Commission, was 
void in its entirety because of its provisions for a retroactive adjustment without 
authority in the Commission to so provide under such section of the Transportation 
Act, and could not be made effective from the date of the order by a subsequent 
order of the Commission, since the order was not divisible and could take effect. if 
at all, only on the prescribed date under paragraph (2) of such section 15 of the 
Transportation Act requiring the Commission to prescribe the date when such an 
order shall take effect, and since the designation of the only date when the order 
was to take effect was unlawful.—United States et al. v. Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


road Co. et al. 


State 


(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 2220, Dec. 1, 1931. 


Taxation 


WISCONSIN—Personal income tax—Husband and wife— 

Where the wife’ssincome is in the fullest degree her separate property and in no 
sense that of her husband, the State has no power by an income-tax law to measure 
his tax, not by hts own income, but in part, by that of the wife; rule applied to 
Wisconsin statute, which, because of surtax, provides for a higher tax on the com- 
bined income of a husband and wife than if the assessment were made to each 


separately.—Hoeper v. Tax Commission 
Daily, 2220, Dec. 1, 1931. 


of Wisconsin. (Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. 


WISCONSIN—Personal income tax—Husband and wife— 

The Wisconsin statute under which income of both husband and wife is taxed 
to the husband is arbitrary and a denial of due process; such statute cannot be 
justified on the ground that it is necessary to prevent frauds and evasions of the 
tax by married persons; or that it is a regulation of marriage—Hoeper v. Tax 


Commission of Wisconsin. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 


2220, Dec. 1, 1931. 


WISCONSIN—Personal income tax—Basis— 

Any attempt by a State to measure the tax on one person's property or income 
by reference to the property or income of another is contrary to due process of law 
as guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment; that which is not in fact the tax- 
payer’s income cannot be made such by calling it income.—Hoeper v. Tax Com- 


mission of Wisconsin. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2220, Dec. 1, 1931. 
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Chain Store Levy Tax on Husband 
| In Virginia Upheld 


Of Wife’s Income 


| Supreme Court Affirms Ruling | 


By District Court, Citing | Is Found Invalid 


Recent Decisions | 


| A chain store may be subjected to an 
'additional Virginia merchant's license tax 
}On its distributing house located in that 
State. The decision of the District Court 
|for the Eastern District of Virginia to 
| that effect was affirmed by the Supreme | 
| Court of the United States on Nov. 30. 
| The case is entitled Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. v. Morrissett, No. 184. 
|_ The Indiana chain store tax case (State | 
|Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana 
v. Jackson, 283 U. S. 527) and the North 
,Carolina chain store tax case ‘Great At- 
|lantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. Maxwell—de- 
jcided Oct. 26) were cited as controlling 
jin the per curiam decision handed down 
| by the Supreme Court. 


Wisconsin Act Not Justified 
To Prevent Evasion or as 
Marriage Regulation, Su- 
preme Court Decides 


ALBERT A, HOEPER 
v. 
Tax COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN, AND MARA- 
THON CouNTY, WIS. 
Supreme Court of og United States. 
No. . 

Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

CrarirE B. Brrp submitted brief for appel- 
lant; JoHN W. Reyno.tps, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Wisconsin and Haro.tp M. WILKIE, 
Special Counsel, Tax Commission of 
Wisconsin, submitted brief for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 30, 1931 

| Mr. Justice Roperts delivered the opine 

ion of the court. : 
“Appellant, a resident of Marathon 

County, Wisconsin, married in the year 
1927. Subsequent to his marriage he was 

in receipt of income taxable to him under 

the income tax statute of the State. His 
wife, during the same period, received 
taxable income, composed of a salary, in- 

; terest and dividends, and a share of the 

profits of a partnership with which her 

husband had no connection. 
Sections of Statute 


The assessor of incomes assessed 
against the appellant a tax computed on 
the combined total of his and his wife’s 
incomes as shown by separate returns, 
treating the aggregate as his income. 
The amount so ascertained and assessed 
exceeded the sum of the taxes which 
would have been due had their taxable 
incomes been separately assessed (Note 
No. 1). The authority for the assessor’s 
procedure is found in the following sec- 
tions of the act: 

Sec. 71.05 (2) (ad): * * * In computing taxes 
and the amount of taxes payable by persons 
residing together as members of a family, the 
income of the wife and the income of each 
child under 18 years of age shall be added to 
that of the husband or father, or if he be not 
living, to that of the head of the family and 
assessed to him except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. The taxes levied shall be payable by 
such husband or head of the family, but if 
not paid by him may be enforced against any 


person whose income is included within the 
tax computation. 


Sec. 71.09 (4) (c): Married persons living 
together as husband and wife may make sepa- 
rate returns or join in a single joint return. 
In either case the tax shall be computed on 
the combined average taxable income. The 
exemptions provided for in subsection (2) of 
section 71.05 shall be allowed but once and 
divided equally and the amount of tax due 
shall be paid by each in the proportion that 
the average income of each bears to the com- 
bined average income. 

Appellant paid the tax under protest, 
and after complying with requisite con- 
ditions precedent, instituted proceedings 
to — much thereof as was in ex- 
cess of the tax computed on his own 
separate income. He asserted that the 
| Statute as applied to him violates the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin overruled this “ee 
tention and affirmed judgmen or 
Milling ‘Machine | 2PPellees. te 
/ fachin Method of Interpretation 
Docket Nos. 32986, 44700. | The question is whether the State law 
1. Distributions as “special com- as interpreted and applied deprives the 
| pensation” to two inventors who to- | taxpayer of due process and of the equal 
| gether owned approximately 7'2 per proiection of the law. The appellant says 
cent of petitioner’s outstanding com- that what the State has done is to assess 
mon stock, of “five per centum and collect from him a tax based in part 
(5%) of the net profits” of petitioner, upon the income received by his wife 
held to be capital expenditures. and that such exaction is arbitrary and 

2. For 1918 to 1923, inclusive, peti- ciscriminatory, and consequently violative 

tioner filed returns on accrual basis. ©! the constitutional guaranties. 
Its return for 1924 was timely filed At common law the wife's property, 
on installment basis. Respondent ap- owned at the date ot marriage or in any 
proved such change and made re- manner acquired thereaiter, is the prop- 
funds for 1918 to 1923, inclusive. Re- |@%ty ot her husband. Her earnings and 
turns fay 1925 and 1926, also, were income are his, he may dispose o1 them 
made on installment basis. Held, that t will, and he is liable tor her debts. 
collections made in 1924, 1925 and | Were the status of a married woman in 
1926, on account of installment sales | Wisconsin that which she had at common 
made prior to 1924, are not taxable as | law the statutory attribution of her in- 
income in those years. — _ Ro ieee ee _ 
ae. ; y , no doubt, be justifiable. u 
| oe enh =e eet ane spouse's: ownership and control of her 
| gstallment sales are not taxable when, property have been abolished by the laws 
| in 1926, petitioner as a party to a |% the State. aay 

reorganization, transfers to the sec- aan’ Fesomd fh the succes at anu 
| ond party in such __ reorganizatio S as Cis : , 

subetaninnly all its one for an freedom of contract, choice of residence 

of the second party and $2,000,000 in for voting purposes, jury service, holding 
cash, when such stock and cash are Office, holding and conveying property, 
immediately disposed of by petitioner care and custody of children, and in all 
in accordance with the plan of reor- other respects. ‘Note No. 2.) Under the 
ganization. Charles F. Meagher, 20 title “Property Rights of Married Wo- 
B. T: A. 68, followed. — ~A is enacted that a yites aa ae . 
E tate and its rents, issues and profits sha 
Woodward Iron Company. be her sole and separ ‘ 

3 s separate property as if 
— siieiadien Saiiitidt itienis waite, she vere uneaattiod, and snall a sub- 

a yer realiz ect to the disposal of her husband; (Note 
the purchase of its bonds at a price No. 3) and this is true of her personal 
less than the amount received upon property as well, whether owned at the 
the issuance of such bonds. United date of marriage or subsequently acquired. 

States v. Kirby Lumber Company, ‘(Note No. 4.) She may convey, devise 

— U.S. (decided Nov. 2, 1931). or bequeath her property, real and per- 
Robert L. Stearns, Wilmer T. Culver, sonal, as if she were unmarried, and her 

Docket Nos. 37573, 37574. husband has no right of disposal thereof, 

In 1923, the petitioners were equally | Or is it liable for his debts. (Note No. 5). 
interested in a contract entered into | Either spouse may convey his or her prop- 
in 1919 by which they carried on the 


erty to the other or create a lien thereon 
business of a corporation. Under the 


in favor of the other. (Note No. 6.) The 
contract the stockholders were to re- individual earnings of every married wo- 
ceive the book value of their shares 


——. ae those accruing from labor 
gitar whisk # ee performed for her husband, or in his 
fo the “petitioners. “The shares af ¢MPoy or pavable by him. aie her sepa 
stock were placed ‘in the hands of rate property, and are not subject to his 
trustees and payments were made to control or liable for his debts. (Note No. 
the trustees as provided in the con- 


7). She may sue in her own name and 
tract. The corporation had earnings 


have all the remedies of an unmarried 
in 1922 and 1923 and the Commissioner woman in regard to her separate property 
held that to,the extent of such earn- 


or business and to recover her earnings, 
ings paid to’ the trustees in 1923 the and is liable to suit and to the rendition 
petitioners received income as from 


of a judgment, which may be enforced 
dividends declared by a corporation. against her separate property as if she 
Held, that the petitioners received no 


were unmarried. ‘Note No. 8.) 
taxable income from the amounts Since, = oat Fg ge the 
paid to the trustees in 1923. wife’s income is in the fullest degree her 
East Jersey Lumber & Timber Company. separate property and in no sense that 
| Docket No. 41496. of her husband, the question presented is 
Held that the petitoner has not 
shown error in respondent's denial of 


whether the State has power by an in- 
come tax law to measure his tax, not by 
affiliation between petitioner and an- 
other corporation during the year 


his own income but, in part, by that of 
1925. 


another. To the problem thus stated, 
what was said in Knowlton v. Moore, 178 
J. P. Burton Coal Company. 
44014. 


U. S. 41, 77, is apposite: 
“It may be doubted by some, aside 
Where two corporations were op- 
erated as an economic unit under the 


from express constitutional restric- 
tions, whether the taxation by Congress 
management of an individual owning 
all of the stock of one and 75 per cent 


of the property of one person, accompa- 
nied with an arbitrary provision that the 
rate of tax shall be fixed with reference 
of the stock of another, the remain- to the sum of the property of another, 
ing 25 per cent being held by an em- | thus bringing about the profound in- 
ploye, held, the corporations were not equality which we have noticed, would 
affiliated under the 1926 aci, where not transcend the limitations arisi 
the evidence fails to show that the from those fundamental conceptions o 
minority stockholder constituted the free government which underlie all con- 
Same interest as the majority. stitutional systems.” 
Albert Y. Gowen. Docket No. 44021. PR Bn he gM ne se Meng neces e the 
: undamental conceptions which underlie 
ionuee saat tae’ eteenh eed in Our system, any seme OF 5 Se 
i a nin’ ; measure the tax on one person’s prop- 
| disallowing claimed loss upon certain 
| common stock. 
Coronado Realty Company. Docket 
45135, 50328. 


erty or income by reference to the 
property or income of another is con- 

Held, upon the evidence, that an 
amount paid in cash by petitioner at 


trary to due process of law as guaranteed 

by the Fourteenth Amendment. That 

which is not in fact the taxpayer’s in- 

: come can not be made such by calling 

the time of the exeeution of a 99- it income. (Compare Nichols v. Cooliage, 
year lease was part of the considera- 
tion paid for the lease instead of a 
payment for the improvements upon 
the land, and that such amount is de- 


274 U. S. 531, 540.) 
It is incorrect to say that the provision 
ductible pro rata each year over the 
term of the lease rather than over 


of the Wisconsin income tax statute re- 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 

the useful life of the improvements. 

Under the circumstances in this 


proceeding certain claimed bad debts 
were not “charged off” in the year in 
question within the meaning of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

Hover Consolidated Royalties. 
Nos. 50795, 54327. 

Where a trust which is taxed asa | 
corporation buys in part of its own 
units (or shares) of ownership it does 
not thereby increase the ‘base for 
computing depletion on its assets. 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 30 


|The A. L. Wilson Company. 
19505. 


| Assessment and collection of income 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Docket No. 


and excess profits taxes for the year 
in question are not barred by the 
statute of limitations. 

Evidence held sufficient to entitle 
the petitioner to special assessment. 


| The Borg and Beck Company. Docket 


Nos. 24223, 34964. 


1. The value of certain applications 
for patents paid into the petitioner 
for stock determined for invested 
capital purposes. 


2. The amount at which intangible 
property acquired for stock may be 
included in the petitioner’s invested 
capital determined. 


3. The action of the respondent in 
reducing petitioner’s invested capital 
on account of additional taxes for 
prior years sustained. 

4. The value of certain patents de- 
termined for the purpose of comput- 
ing the annual deduction to which the 
petitioner is entitled fo rexhaustion. 

5. The respondent’s aciion in re- 
ducing the deduction taken by the 
etitioner for depreciation for 1924 
sustained for lack of evidence. 

6. Held, that expenditures made by 
the petitioner in connection with the 
changing of its capital stock from that 
having a par value to that having no 
par value are not, except as to taxes 
paid, deductible in determining net in- 
come. 


Imperator Realty. Co. Docket No. 29933. 
Action of the Commissioner sus- 


tained in determining that the un- 
realized profit contained in a second 
mortgage which was received in a 
prior sale was realized when the pe- 
titioner used such second mortgage 
at its face value in satisfaction of a 
part of the purchase price of a piece 
, Qf real estate. 
Ward Brothers 
| 30992. 





Company. Docket No. 
Held, that respondent has not es- 
| tablished that petitioner was liable 
as a transferee. 


|John A. Nelson Company 
| known as Rockford 
Company). 


a 


Docket No. 


Docket No. 


Nos. 


Note No. 1.—This resulted from the fact 
that the act provides for surtaxes graduated 
according to the amount of the taxpayer's 
net income While the excess would have 
been less if returns and assessments had 
been made under section 71.09 (4) the total 
would still have been greater than the sum 
of the husband's and wife's taxes if sepa- 
rately assessed on their individual incomes, 
Note No. 2.—Wis. Stats. 1929, sec. 6.015 (1). 
Note No. 3.—Ibid., sec. 246.01. 

Note No. 4.—Ibid, sec. 246.02 

Note No. 5.—Ibid., sec. 246.03. 

Note No. 6.—Ibid., sec. 246.03. 

Note No. 7.—Ibid., sec. 246.05. 

Note No. 8.—Ibid., sec. 246.07. 
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West Virginia 


Is Interpreted 


Public Service Commission 
Rules Prior Charges for 
Gas_ Ineffective After 
Term of Contract 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Nov. 30. 


The Public Service Commission, in an 
order made on Nov. 25, held that an 
agreement between the City of Whecling 
et al. and the Natural Gas Company of 
West Virginia for gas rates to be effec- 
tive from June, 1924, to December, 1927, 
which agreement was accepted and ap- 
proved by the Commission, did not con- 
template that the rates in effect prior 
to June, 1924. should be reinstated after 
December, 1927. 


The Commission was called upon to de- 
cide this point, the order discloses, 
cause of a motion by the city in a pro- 
ceeding now pending and involving the 
reasonableness of thé present rates. 


Return to Old Rate Asked 


This proceeding was instituted last 
August on complaint of the city against 
the existing net rate of 50 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas. It having been agreed 
that considerable time would be required 
to assemble data necessary for a deci- 
sion, the city moved that the company 
be required to revert to the rate of 40 
cents which was in effect before the 
agreement made in 1924. 


The motion was based upon a section 
of the agreement providing that ‘said 
rates to be effective from the meter read- 
ings beginning about June 15, 1924, until 
the meter readings beginning about Dec. 
15, 1927.” 

Citing decisions of the Missouri Su- 
preme Court in State v. Public Service 
Commission, 296 S. W. 998, and of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court in Subur- 
ban Water Co. v. Borough of Oakmont, 
110 Atl. 778, the West Virginia Commis- 
sion held that it should “be assumed that 
the parties intended by the 
only that the gas company should not 
make application for a change in the 
rates provided for in the agreement and 
order until after December, 1927, and that 
on the other,hand the protestants signing 
such agreement would not complain of 
such rates until.after December, 1927.” 


Condition for Modification 


It was further held that during the 
term of the agreement the Cémmission, 


either on its own motion or on complaint | 


of consumers other than those signing the 
agreement, might have modified the rates 
so fixed, but that neither then nor subse- 
quently could such a charge be made ex- 
cept after a ——— and order by the 
Commission finding the existing rates to 
be improper. 

“Until that hearing is completed,” the 
present order states, “and the facts as- 
certained and considered, the Commission 
is powerless to modify the existing rates. 
The statute, not the Commission, keeps 
the 1924-1927 domestic and commercial 
rates in force at the present time.” 


Application Limited 
To Policy First Sold 


False Answers Held No Defense 
On Second Policy Accepted 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 30. 


When an insurance agent had his com- 
pany issue a second policy on the life of 
an insured on the basis of his application 
for a prior policy and the insured orally 
accepted the later policy with a copy of 
the application for the other policy at- 
tached, not having signed a second ap- 
plication or “amendment forms,” false 
and fraudulent answers to questions in 
the application for the first 
not be used as a defense in 
on the second. 


This was the holding of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania Nov. 24 in the case 
of Fidelity Title and Trust Co., Guardian, 
etc., et al. v. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. There was no estoppel result- 
ing from the fact that the beneficiaries, 
the plaintiffs in the action, accepted the 
policy, including the attached copy of the 
application for the other policy, as the 
basis of their rights, the court further 
ruled. 

The court pointed out that if it was de- 
sired to use the original application as 
the application for the second policy, the 
insured’s consent was necessary and this 
Was not shown to have been given. Like- 
wise, it was stated, ii the “amendment 
forms,” by which the insurer intended to 
have the old application apply to the new 
policy, had been signed by the insured, it 
would have been unavailing since they 
were not attached t~ the policy. 


an action 








New Hampshire Refuses 
Plea to Give Gas Service 


Concorp, N. H., Nov. 30. 


Holding that “it clearly would not be 
for the public good to grant authority to 
one not sufficiently financially responsible 
to exercise the rights in a suitable man- 
ner if granted,” the Public Service Com- 
mission has denied an application by 
Alvin B. Strout Jr. for permission to ren- 
der butane gas service to 25 towns. 

“From the evidence in this case, and 
from an independent investigation con- 
ducted by the Commission,” the order 
said, “we believe the petitioner is fi- 
nancially unable to adequately perform 
the duties incumbent upon a public utility 
in the towns for which franchises were 
sought.” 


*Trade Commission Fixes 
Schedule for Hearings 
The Federal Trade Commission's cal- 


endar for the week of Nov. 30 is as follows: 
The Federal Trade Comm 





on will examine 








affairs of the Middle Wesi tilities Co.. Chi- 
cago, largest holding company of the Insull 
group, at hearings beginning Dec. 1. in con- 


nection with the investigation 
gas utilities 
Commission's headquarters 
nue Northwest 

Trial examiners’ hearings 
be taken in cases in which the Commission 
has issued complaints. as follows 

Gilbert Spruance Co.. and others 
delphia; Nov. 30, Washington: alleged unfair 
methods of competition in sale of varnish 
Elias C. Alvord, trial examiner; Richard P 
Whiteley. Commission's attorney. Docket 1951 


of power and 
The hearings will be held at the 
1800 Virginia Ave- 


Testimony will 


of Phila- 











Theronoid, Inc.. and others, of New York; 
Dec. 1, Washington; alleged misrepresenta- 
tion in sale of device; Edward M. Averill! 
trial examiner; PGad B. Morehouse, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. Docket 1865 

W. H. Snyder & Sons. Windsor, Pa., T. E 
Brooks & Co. New York. and Herbert I 
Smith. Windsor. Pa.; Dec. 1, York, Pa.; al- 
leged misrepresentation in sale of cigars; John 
W. Norwood, trial examiner; Henry Miller 
Commission's attorney Dockets 1441, 1442 
and 1467. 

Manchester Cigar Co.. of York. Pa.; Dec. 2 
York. Pa.; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of cigars; John W. Norwood, trial examiner 
Henry Miller, Commission's attorney. Docket 
1459 

John C. Herman & Co.. of Harr irg. Pa 
Dec. 4, Harrisburg. Pa.; alleged misrepresenta- 
tion in sale of cigars; John W. Norwood, trial 


examiner; Henry Miller, Commission's attor- 
ney. Docket 1443 
Copies of “Resale Price Maintenance.” Part 


II (Final Report), are now available in printed 
form. 

Parts 31 and 32 of “Utility Corporations,” 
which cover the Commission's hearings on the 
New England Power Association, are also 
available in printed form 


Issued by the Federal Trade Commission. | viile, p 


be- | 


agreement | 


policy can | 





Total for First Nine Months Is 2.7 Per Cent 
Larger Than Recorded in 1930 


_ operating income of the principal telephone companies of the country gained 
2.7 per cent during the first nine months of the current year as compared with 
the income for that period in 1930, while expenses dropped by 4.4 per cent, accord- 
ing to a tabulation just made public by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The compilations of the Commission, subject to revision, from reports of revenues 
and expenses of 103 companies, each having annual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000* for nine months ended with September, 1931 and 1930, follows: 
Inc. or dec. (*) 


| 







































Revenues: 1931 1930 Amount Pct 
Subscribers’ station revenues ................ $536 445,923 $538,535,151 *$2,089,228 *0.4 
Public pay station revenues inane 35,129,053 36,733,041 *1,612,988 "4.4 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues . 8,429,769 8,138,828 290,941 3.6 
Message tolls ........ . 229,347,847 243,958,255 *14,610.408 *6.0 
Miscellaneous toll 1 § 36,124,616 36,585,844 *461,228 #13 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 24,904,337 24,528,555 375,782 1.5 
Licensee revenue—cr. .......... 11,249,057 11,425,852 *176,795 *1.5 
Licensee  TEVENUC—G@F. ow... ccc sccccccccccecees 10,939,278 11,112,081 *172,803 *1.6 

Telephone operating revenues ............. $870 682,324 $888,793,445 $18,111,121 *2.0 

Expenses: . - 

Depreciation of plant and equipment ........ $151,106,155 $143,191,779 $7,914,376 5.5 | 
All other maintenance ...........0.00. . 138,744,999 149,610,322 *10,865,323 *7.3 
| Traffic expense ... . 159,926,894 179,653,459 *19,726,565 *11.0 
| Comimercial expenses .....ccscccsesesece 80,634,003 83,851,212 *3,217,204 *3.8 
| General and miscellaneous expenses ........ 52,479,114 53,196,136 *717,022 *1.3 
Telephone operating expenses ............. $582 891 170 $609 502 908 $26 611,738 *4.4 

Net telephone operating revenues $287 791,154 $279,290,537 - $8,500 617 3.0 
Other operating revenues .......... 000. 933.768 880.337 53.431 eoe0 
Other operating expenses 68% 562,786 529,450 33,336 bean 
Uncollectible operating revenues ........ 6.857.492 6,877,249 *19,757 0.3 

Operating income before deducting taxes ..$281,304.644 $272,764,175 $8 540,469 3a 
Taxes assignable to operations oahu 73,145,381 70,068,209 3.077.172 4.4 

Operating income oe rer 3208 159 263 $202,695 966 $5. 463 297 2.7 

Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent . 66.95 68.58 1.63 S00 
*Decrease 
rComplete data for the following companies of this class not available for inclusion: Ohio 


Cities Telephone Company and South East Public Service Corporation of Virginia. 


Awards of Public Works Contracts 
Amount to 30 Millions Durin g Week 


sm ace 
Semipublic Construction Included in List Issued by Presi- 
dent’s Relief Organization 


So: awards for public and semipublic projects during the week amounted 

4 to $30,087,212, the Public Works Section of the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief announced Nov. 30. This amount brings the total awards 
since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,842,294,4385, the Organization announced. The list of projects 
by States and localities follows in full text: 








o _ aomanees - —E a — 
Alabama Grayslake, church, $15,000 Grundy County, 
Alabama: Autauga County, school voca-, Paving, $5,424. Lawrence County. bridge over 
tional building, $2,600. Bullock County, school) Embarrass River, $4,921. McHenry County. 
buildings, $2,750 and $2.750. Clay County, brick school. District 4, $6,300; frame school. 
vocational shop school, $3,000. Dale County District 32, $2,000. Saline County. gravel road 
school building, $22,250 Greene County, re- construction Section 12. $7.796; Section 13, 
pairing school. $150. Lawrence County, addi- $10.615. 
tion to Hatton School. $2,100; addition to ial ‘ 
Speake School, $1.600; school at Enon, $1,150; Louisiana 
Chalybeate School, $4.300; addition to Chaly-|, Louisiana: Bossier Parish. drainage canal, 
beate School, $1,200. Lethbridge, storm sewer, %2.588. Kentwood, school, $110.000. Mer Rouge, 
$100,000. Montgomery, curb, gutter and storm Paving. Morehouse Parish. $15.000. Cotton Val- 
sewer, $6,061 , lev, rebuilding church, $6,000 Jefferson Par- 
F ; 4 k ish, childrens home, $115,000. Marrero, Madon 
J cs Te Manor School, $75,000. New Orleans, altera- 
sas 
Arkansa tions and addition to viaduct. $10,000. Rich- 
Arkansas: Beebe, administration building, | land Parish, bridge. $14,000. Swartz, side addi- 
$40,000. No. Little Rock, post office, $69,540 tion to school, $1,700 
California Maryland 
California: Eldridge, fire house, $12,000; re- Maryland: Ceresville, bridge. $25,858; high- 
pairing boiler setting, $595. Le Segundo, im-/| way bridge, $27,758. Elkton, highway bridge 
proving Imperial Highway, $65,205 Pomona, | $11,077 
Sunday school building, $59.093 Sunnyvale 
const. garage. tower, pump and water system, Massachusetts 
N. A. 8., $5,939 Truckee, club house, $8,000 Massachusetts Boston . ‘ . 
Bs i. : ca ‘ 8 t r paving Orange 
meee a oe See pens sae Street, $24,393; alteratioms to Robinson Me- 
Street $10,798: Garfield School F364 .382 sewer gi menvernity Bullding, $15,000; paving 
system, $35,198. Agnew, water tank and tower $9,388 Hampden County, repairing county 
$22,900. “Crescent City, Border Station, $8 738. training schoo! $2,768; painting exterior of 
ee oon ies 7 ¢ . ‘v®- county training school, $574; highway con- 
pitas Reytog ip Seeee a ali nee ee: struction, $361,000; plumbing system for pris- 
anita filtration ielaitt $379 747 Sas aac oners cells, $21.923: building chain link fence 
. f $379,747 § ‘ - > rr 7 
remodeling T. B. ward, $2,880 Willows, hos- BF COURS ee at aot Worcester. ten-car 
' , gerage, $10,000 Fall River. additions and 


pital addition, $920 


alterations to assembly hall, $10,000. Holyoke 


‘ ; church alterations and remodeling. $12,000 
Colorado Peabody. school yard grading, $2,700. Pitts- 
Colorado: Custer County. maintenance work, field. church, $100.000. Salem, street widening, 


$5,000 

















Income of Telephone Concerns Industrial Officer Corporate Setup of ‘Utilities 
Rate Agreement “ceeds Figures for Last Year Ty New York State 


| Advisory Board Urges Dis- 


missal of Accusations 
Against Miss Frances Per- 
kins and Insurance Fund 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 30. 
A subcommittee of the State Industrial 


Council, acting as an advisory body to 
the State Department of Labor, has re- 


ported to Governor 


State 


Franklin D. Roose- 
that charges preferred against the 
» Industrial Commissioner, Frances 
Perkins, and the State Insurance Fund 


velt 


by the Accident Prevention and Safety 


| League, an organization of window clean- 


ers, “are enttrely unwarranted. 


It was recommended that the charges 


be dismissed. The report follows in full 


text: 


The Industrial Council, composed of 


five members representing employers and 


five members representing labor and ap- 
pointed under section 10-a of the Labor 
Law, as general adviser to the Department 


of Labor, has taken notice of the charges 


in the matter of the petition against Miss 


Frances Perkins, Industrial Commissioner, 


the State Labor Department, the State 
Insurance Fund, and the State Fund 
Management, made by the Accident Pre- 
vention and Safety League. 


Detailed Investigation Made 


The council appointed the undersigned 
_ | as a subcommittee to go into these charges 
|in detail, and to report to you our opin- 


jions in this matter. 


$36.395. Denver, adding kindergarten room to Stockridge. building school fence, $100 
Perry School, $4.139; wall on grounds of Man-| Boston. sheet asphalt paving, $7.440; field 
ual Training High School, $4.618: new side- | house, $5.165. Canton locker and _profes- 
walks and drives at school. $2,391: Horace Sional building. $16,000 Peabody, hospital 
Mann Junior High School, $504 Alamosa addition $65,000 Winchester, portable 
high school, $180.000. Hudson, school repairs Church, $8,000. 
and improvements, $1,060 La Porte, remod- ® 
eling erica building and superintendent's Minnesota 
cottage, $1.250 Mineral County. road work Minnesota: Owatonna, erecting new addi- | 
$10.230 Rio Grande County, roads mainte- tion to City Hospital $55,000 Hubbard 
nance work, $50,000 County graveling road $11,882 Penning- 
: . ton County. road consiruction. $35,000; 
Connecticut bridge construction, $20,000 
Connecticut: Bridgeport. high school, $390,- 1S8 i 
000 Mansfield, cow barn and milk house M i: M Missouri 
$15,000. Wethersfield, addition and alterations | gy 999 "Gt Tonic eos County, levee work 
to fire house, $5.000 Meriden. extension of | 94 7 t Loui sewer construction, $76,- | 
sewer main. $150,000 New Haven. Berkley 449. Caldwell County. maintenance and con- | 
dormitory, $150.000 struction of roads, $18,920 
Delaware Montana 
hs ‘ Montana: McCone County, erecting county 
anaes Dover State Cepiiek deemonmens librarv 7.000 
75,14 Newark, at ori a rv I 
$96,025 Delaware City. alterations and addi: The list of awards in other States 
tion to high school, $103,159. Marshallton will be printed in full tert in the issue 
administration and infirmiary building and of Dec. 2?. 
nurses’ home, $13.860 Andrewsville, highway a - ——- a 
bridge, $1.750 P li H | T . 
ai ‘y Held Voided 
District of Columbia Onc) en o1dec 
District of Columbia: Washington, stean B 7 FF; | * S 
supply and return lines, Naval Air Station y a se . tatement| 
$6.867; Hine Junior High School. $60,899 - | 
Chevy Chase, church adgition, $75,000. Wash- —____. 
ington, Supreme Court Building, $8,383.000 T . + . . 
Interstate canenes Commission Building No Deception Found in Making 
$4,500,000; office building, connecting wing 


Same Declaration Later 


Labor and Interstate 
Building, $2,000,000 


Commerce Commission 


Boston, Mass., Noy. 30 














Florida sentation made by an applicant for life | 
Florida: Clearwater. radio broadcasting sta- | ™SUrance that he had not received medi- 
tion, $2.000. Duval County, spur jetty. $15 - cal treatment for symptoms of diabetes, 
320.’ Lake Wales. clock tower. $2000. Levy When in fact he had been given such 
County, four-room building, $2,500. Highlands treatment and had just had a check made 
County, paving Highlands Hammock Road, | before his insurance application which 
$7,000 indicated the symptoms had disappeared, 
Georgia was made with intent to deceive and the 
ET, a insurer was entitled to cancel the policy, 
Augusta clubhouse id nt vene $65,000 the United States District Court for the 
Carroll County, gradi g and widening bridge District of Massachusetts recently held. 
$72,509. Clarke Cou paving and widening ON the other hand, it was ruled in a 
bridge. $84.730. Twiges County. grading and COMpanion case, the same false repre- 
bridge work, $50,776. Wilkes County, bridge sentation, made two years later in another 
$38,505 application of the insured for additional 
Idaho insurance, was not made with intent to 
« deceive because of the lapse of time and 
Idaho: Franklin C road construction the fact there had been no recurrence of 
and maintenance, $30.624. Weiser, Federal the ailment. It was held that the ques- 
building, $110,000 tion of whether the misrepresentation was 
7 material to the risk was one of fact to be 
ndiana decided by a jury if the beneficiaries 
Indiana: Indianapolis, coal bunker, $5,482. should sue on the policy. Cancellation 
a. emgn Couns ereree draining | and was denied the insurer 
rading work Madison ownship, a5 ae = , . 
Penn ' Township we 300 Elkhare Sane The are were New York Life Insur- 
bridge repairs, $1.182. Carroll County. two #nce Co. v. Drooker et al., and New Yorké 
bridges, $21,985. Elkhart. tabernacle, $8,000. Life Insurance Co. v. Simmons et al., 
Jay County. bridge, $6.722. Mt. Vernon, post executors. Both were suits in equity to| 
office, $54,000 rescind policies on the ground of false 
I ot representations in applications for life 
owa insurance. The rights of the parties were 
Iowa: Ireton, alterations and addition to determined with reference to a Massachu- 
Cc Hall (fire rebuild). $10,000. Marshall- setts statute ‘section 186, chapter 175, 
town, graveling West South Street. $1,562. general laws) which provides that no mis- 
Gienighten tag tice gn 005 sae Gover: |Tepresentation shall be deemed material 
bridge. $3,580; twin culvert. $745: bridse with | OF void a policy unless made with actual 


intent to deceive or unless the matter 
misrepresented the risk of loss. 

The insured had died of pneumonia 
and at the time of his death had shown 


approaches, $11.300; Pony Truss Bridge, $5,909: 
channel, $310; graveling, $44,116; maintenance 
graveling, $4.876 


Kansas no symptoms of diabetes. 
Kansas: Goodland, telephone building, $35,- —_———————<_——_- 
006. Norton County. road and bridge, $58,448 ‘ . ‘ 
Topeka, bridge. $2.758. Barber County, road Auto Service Contracts 
work, $30,000; bridge work, $30,000. 
. Te ee 
r > - £ > y £ 
Kentucky Held Insurance in Virginia 
Kentucky Williamsburg, rebuilding court 


house, $27,500 RICHMOND, Va., Nov. 30. 


A false repre- | 





li is The State Corporation Commission has 
/ F Mois held that the making of so-called automo- 
qulincls: Jobat foe 0 ay remodeling. Veta vile service contracts constitutes the con- | 
$96.786 ‘eieainan inten Counties BONO: duct of the insurance business within the 
construction, $838 “Marshall County rural meaning of the insurance laws of Vir-| 
school, $2,900. Lake Forest, extending water |@iNia and that companies engaging in 
main, $6,790. Saline County, gravel road con- Such business must comply with the re- 
struction. $6300. DuPage County, graveling Guirements of the insurance laws. 

work, $17,000. Henderson County, one-room It was ordered that the Deputy Com- 
noe) $5 000. Hoopeston, sewer construction. | missioner of Insurance and Banking no- 
$1.5 Jackson County. grading and gravel tify all such firms f the C is 
Surfacing, $21,000. Joliet. water mains, 83.772.|~"?.; suc rms 0 e Commission 5 | 
Marion County, gravel surfacing, $2.800 and |CP!nion and report to the Commission the | 
$8,800. Perry County, grading Section 2A,| "ames and addresses of such organiza- 
$6.492; culvert and bridge work, $5,504. Tess- | tions which fail to desist from the busi- 


aving, $26,216, Alton, dredging, $19,800.'ness or comply with the insurance laws. 


We have examined the charges in de- 
tail, and also the reply of the Industrial 
us 
the testimony and the evidence previously 
submitted to the Industrial Commissioner, 
both by the Accident Prevention and Safety 
League and the State Fund. The Indus- 
trial Commissioner appeared before us, 
and submitted to questioning and exam- 


Commissioner, and have had before 


ining on every detail of these charges. 


After our study of 


have 
window 


Commissioner 
of this 


dustrial 
the business 
out discrimination, and with 
courtesy as ordinary 


as 


cation. 


We are of the opinion that the actuary 
is a competent and 
thoroughly honorable man who has pro- 
ceeded in the fixing of rates, dividends, 
and the estimating of losses according to 
conventional, actuarial practices and sound 


of the State Fund 


insurance principles. 
Said to Have Sought Favors 


A reading of some of the correspondence 
indi- 
cate that the members of this group fre- 
quently sought discrimination in its favor, 
To have ar- 
ranged such favors would have been an 
improper favoring of this group, and to 
deny such favors has led to such charges 


and testimony in this case would 


and favors for its members. 


as these. 


We recommend to your excellency that 
fur- 
public 
In our opinion the premium and 
there 
has been no discrimination against group 
45: the discourtesy has been trifling and 


dismissed without 
of time and 


these charges be 
ther expenditure 
moneys. 
dividend 


rates have been proper; 


came from both sides. 
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may ridicule it 
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JOHN KAY, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
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Managers 
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Ass't 
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JAMES SMITH 


the situation, we 
are of the opinion that these charges are 
entirely unwarranted, and that the man- 
agement of the State Fund and the In- 
conducted 
cleaners’ 
group 45 with integrity, good faith, with- 
much 
human beings are 
likely to_ show under considerable provo- 


The Verdict 


than in the year 1 A. D.; 
in the year 1000 than in the y 
and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000A. D.; 
the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way i 
It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way 
better and more prosperous than the year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true 
in fullest measure. 


Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 


Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Iaith. 
individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succum 
in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but " 
all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you fear some pessimist 
Have courage and make known your True 
known your Faith in your Nation; make 
known your Faith that the tide has 
knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed it, instead 


Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in Humanity; make 
known your Faith in the Future; make known your 
turned and that Prosperity has its hand stretched to 
of harkening to cowardly fear. 


FRED W. SULLIVAN 






INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











Of Various Subsidiary Companies 


Publication of excerpts from tran- | usual interests, juries in the mountainous 
script of testimony Nov. 17 by Wil- fo gro an a we did not feel the property 
liam J. Hagenah, vice president of the had as good protection at law. Other com-| 
Byllesby Engineering & Management panies aa necessary to do that. 
Corporation, appearing as a witness in Q any rate, Mr. Hagenah, you will) 


agree a great number of companies involved 
in this make it a complicated situation and 
gives rise to many payments back and forth | 
between the various companies? 


A. I think that it true. The payments are 
not confusing. The situation can be easily 
understood. I think we can make it more 
simple. It could be brought about. These 
situations have in some respects been cor- 
rected, and I believe it will not be long before 
that structure will 


the Federal Trade Commission's in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Nov. 27, continued Nov. 
28 and 30, and proceeds as follows: 


There were other difficulties. In 1913 Ken- 
tucky had no modern corporation law, or I 
should say not progressive in the sense which 
corporation laws have developed. It was not 


possible at that time to incorporate a com me Sinpliaed 
pany such as the Louisville Gas & Electric Q. I appreciate your liberal views on the 
| Company without making all its capital stock, | Subject. One other subject in connection | 


both preferred and common, voting stock. 
| Under the Delaware laws a corporation could | 
issue nonvoting preferred stock, and that was 
desirable in the formation of the holding 
company. 

The Kentucky Pipe Line Company (Ken- 
tucky) was organized to take over various in- 
terests in the natural gas business to receive 
the benefits of a contract for gas supply pur- 
chased from the Columbia Gas & Electric 


with these companies, it has appeared here 
by testimony of Commission witnesses. testi- 
fying in connection with the consolidated 
statement, that these companies have accrued 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.) 
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Company interests, and to build extensive 
pipe lines The Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company at that time was not sufficiently 


strong financially to undertake the financing 
of that company as favorably as it was by 
making a separate corporation with the other 
interests present At a later date when the 
Kentucky Pipe Line Company (Kentucky) 
sought to enter the natural gas field in In- 
diana, it was the desire of the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company (Kentucky) and control- 
ling interests to operate in Indiana through 
the Kentucky Pipe Line Company (Ken- 
tucky), but Indiana attorneys told us that 
would not be wise, because they felt under 
the Indiana law a foreign corporation would 
not have the power to exercise the right of 
condemnation, for which reason the Indiana 
corporation was formed. The Ivyton Oll & 
Gas Company (Delaware) was formed for the 


HIGH LIGHTS 
ON 
SURETYSHIP 


Statute Denying 
In Louisville Field Outlined { jahilit 


y to Guest 


| Freed ot ¢ harges Transcript of Testimony Concerns Operations Riders Contested 


Validity of Kentucky Law 


Freeing Car Owners of 
Responsibility Argued in 
Court of Appeals 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 30. 


Arguments have been heard by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals in a case raising 
the question of the constitutionality of 
the automobile “guest passenger” statute 


enacted by the 1930 legislature. 


The case 


is that of Ludwig v. Johnson. 

The law releases automobile owners of 
responsibility for damages in the event 
of injuries suffered by guest passengers. 


In 


arguments before the Court of Ap- 


peals, counsel for the plaintiff contended 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 





Certiorari Bonds 
Monetary Obligations 


purpose of acquiring a substantial interest in These bonds are in the 
east Kentucky natural gas and oil lands. The x b 

oil interests at that time were promising. It . re < a < : 
wea. & Uieniy spetulalive Wacken & Quaely nature of appeal bonds, 
commercial business calling for entirely dif- 2 a i 7 s«2 ‘ 
ferent accounting practices, different costs and are conditioned that 
and methods of financing. and it was highly ef ae - ais ° 
desirable that its operation should not be | 1t the writ of certiorari 


One of 


a Series of 


merged wich those of a regulated public util- 
ity, even though there was no commission 
regulating it, it was subject to the principles 


and laws of regulation established elsewhere. * -ourt 
The interests that went with the Byllesby in- helpful discus- C ’ 
terests into the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company ° all 
had other large interests in east Kentucky sions about Wi 
centering with their offices in Charleston. 


a vital phase 
of Surety- 
ship 
of which this is 


No. 24. 


The combined interests were divided approxi- 
mately on a 50-50 basis between outside inter- 
ests and Byllesby interests. That company 
had not operated long before differences in 
policy were manifested. The Charleston in- 
terests were for developing the property as 
quickly as possible to get the oil and gas out 
of the ground and make a profit. The Byllesby 
interests were for the more orderly develop- 
ment of the property with a view of con- 
serving the natural gas, supply for use in 
Loutsville. These differences came to a crisis 
wher the large holdings were merged with 
other holdings in east Kentucky in the Ken- 
tucky-West Virginia Gas Company, which 
now represents a large pool of gas, conserved 
and operated for the benefit of Pittsburgh on 
the east and Louisville on the west. 


The Ivyton Oil & Gas Company then rented 
gas lands in west Kentucky which it has con- 
tinued to drill and operate in the sole inter- 
ests of the natural gas customers in Louis- 
ville. Of a later date the Ivyton Oil & Gas 
Company, through the sale of its properties, | 
was incorporated, or was a predecessor of the 
Delaware corporation of the same name, and 
that step was deemed advisable in order to 
give a company operating in the natural gas 
fields the protection which it would have by 
having access to the Federal courts. | 

- & > | 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. I think to better protect its interests, 
a large corporation such as the Louisville group 
located at a point several hundred miles from 
the field was better off when it could go into 
the Federal courts than to deal with the 





LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 


is, 


“Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 


and tell you that some day he will say “I told you so.” 


Faith in Yourself; and make 
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John R. English 
Vice President 


“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 
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True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; Faith in Yourself; Faith 
in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledgment of 
unbelief in self, 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 
always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; that 
False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but must ever fail 
because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 100 
e History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous 
rear 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better 
é and History will continue to record the progress of 
better and more prosperous than the year 1900 A, D. 


Thinking men must be and are True Optimists. That 
bed, and that individuals will suffer misfortunes 
such misfortunes, however hard for the individuals, are after 
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Rail Rates Void Additional Mail Contracts and Restrictions on 


Foreign Lines Recommended 


Supreme Court Declares I. C. 
C. Provision for Retroac- 


tive Effect Rendered Or- 


der Invalid in Entirety 


. [Continued from Page 6.] 
cording as shall be prescribed in the or- 
der.” The courts may not usurp the func- 
tion of the Commission and say one of 
its orders shall become effective 30 days, 
100 days, or at any other time after en- 
try. An order must take effect as pre- 
scribed; its effective date, if any, is the 
one actually appointed not one which 
might have been. Unless and until the 
Commission duly designates a lawful date 
no carrier can know what is required and 
the courts can not command obedience. 
It follows that, notwithstanding the first 
order, the agreed division of the through 
rate continued to be the lawful one. 

Under the guise of putting a former 
one into effect, the second order likewise 
undertook retrospectively to change an 
existing agreed rate. This was beyond 
the power conferred. The order was not 
divisible; it specified no lawful date upon 
which it should become effective and was 
invalid. The division as originally agreed 
by the carriers remained the lawful one. 

The third order appointed a definite 
time, as the statute requires not less than 
30 days after entry, unon which it should 
go into effect; it also definitely stated that 
nothing therein should be construed as 
modifying. amending. or rescinding the 
previous ones. Appellees do not question 
its validity. 

The decree of the court below is af- 
firmed. 


Justice Stone’s Opinion 


Mr. Justice Stone.—The first order of 
the Commission, without regard to its later 
ones, should, I think, be held valid and 
operative 30 days from its date. Dated 
Nov. 25, 1927, directed that the “com- 
plainant shall receive a division of 22 


cents per 100 pounds” of the joint rate | 


on silk from Pacific coast points to des- 
tinations on its line. It specified that it 
should take effect as of an earlier date, 
Aug. 6, 1926, “and shall continue in force 
until the further order of the Commis- 
sion.” For present purposes, we must as- 
sume that it was supported by evidence 
and was intended to remove a division of 
the joint rate, which was grossly unfair 
to. appellant. 

The Commission, as this court later 
decided in Brimstone Railroad & Canal 
Co. v. The United States, 276 U. S. 104, 


was without authority to order a division | 


of rates as to the past, but it did possess 
the power to order a division for the fu- 
ture, and sought, by an unambiguous use 
of words, to exercise it. Yet, it is held 
by the court that the order is invalid in 
its entirety and, in consequence, the ap- 
pellants lose the benefit of it, not only for 
the designated period antedating the Com- 
mission’s action, but for the four 
which have since elapsed because the 
order did not, as required by section 15 
(2) of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
prescribe a time at least 30 days from its 
date when it was to take effect. 

The section provides that orders of the 
Commission “shall take effect within such 
reasonable time, not less than 30 days, 
and shall continue in force until its 
further order or for a specified period 
of time, according as shall be prescribed 
by the order.” 

On its face the statute would seem 
merely to curtail the power of the Com- 
mission to make its order effective within 
30 days, rather than to require the order 
to specify some particular date beyond 
the 30 day period when it should be ef- 
fective. 


Holds Order to be Valid 


But granting that the latter is the re- 
quirement of the statute, I tail to per- 
ceive in the present order any such fail- 
ure to specity the time of its operation 
as woula render it invalid as to the di- 


visions which the Commission had power | 


to make. 

It would not, I think, occur to anyone 
uniamiliar with legal niceties that the 
order tailed to prescribe a time for its 
operation with respect to the future. 
bore a date and in terms said that the 


division ordered should take effect as of | 


an earlier named date and should con- 
tinue in force until further order of the 
Commission. 

Thus the order prescribed that it 


should operate in the future as well as 
in the past, on the 31st and future days 
as well as on the 30th and each earlier 


day after its date. In view of the na- 


ture of the subject matter, the removal 
of an unjust apportionment of a through 
rate, it can not be said that the Com- 
mission did not intend it to operate on 
the 3lst and later days, even though it} 
should turn out that there was a lack of 
power to order the division as to earlier 
See United States v. Chicago, M., 


dates. 
St. P. & P. Railroad Co., 82 U. S. 304. 


But it is said, in effect, that since the 
order is void so far as it aplied to a past 


years | 


It | 
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have proved the soundness of the prin- 
ciple upon which the new agreement is 
based. Although handicapped by a severe 
| falling off in trade, the operators, because 
|of the greater latitude and incentive which 
the new agreement allows them, were able 
!to effect substantial reductions in operat- 
ing costs. 

Up to and including June 30, 1931, sales 
of vessel property have reduced the Ship- 
|ping Board’s fleet to 390 vessels, 368 of 
which are cargo ships. 


Subnormal conditions in international 
trade have added to the Board's difficulty 
of disposing of its remaining vessel prop- 
erty to private interests. However, at the 
close of the fiscal year 77 per cent of the 
ships and 76 per cent of the tonnage was 
owned by private American interests. 

Shipbuilding has continued quite ac- 
tively in east coast shipyards, though 
there has been practically no new con- 
struction on the west coast. Due to the 
general depression in shipping, few new} 
contracts have thus far been awarded 
during the calendar year 1931, and pros- 
pects for the immediate future are not 
very bright. 

Advances made on construction loans 
during the year totaled $28,704,786.65, as 
contrasted with $20,384,100 for the fiscal 
year 1930. From _ the inception of the 
construction loan fund the board has au- 
thorized loans totaling $145,131,.165.15, of 
which amount $71,755,676.65 has been ad- 
vanced up to and including June 30, 1931. 

At the close of the fiscal year the num- | 
ber of ocean mail contracts previously 
signed under provisions of the Merchant 
“Marine Act of 1928 stood at 41, with 
| positive or conditional requirements for 
the construction of 61 new vessels and 
betterments or substitutions affecting 35 
vessels. 


Legislation Sought | 


For Intercoastal Trade 


Increasingly unsatisfactory conditions 
in the intercoastal trade reached a Cli- 
|max on Feb. 13, 1931, when the Inter- 
coastal Conference was disbanded. It | 
is believed that until additional regula- | 
tory authority is given, by Congress, the 
efforts of the Board will not be produc- | 
tive of any lasting benefit either to the | 
carriers or to the shipping public. 

The Board recommends legislation | 
providing award of ocean mail contracts 
to purchasers of Shipping Board serv- 


ices, substantially along the lines of the} 


| bill introduced in the last Congress. It 
}recommends that some form of Govern- 
ment aid should be provided for Ameri- 
can cargo ships not benefited by mail 
| contracts. 

Increase of the limitation on construc- 
| tion loans from $185,000,000 to $250,000,- 
000 is recommended. Legislation looking 


to the adoption of The Hague rules | 
should be enacted. 
The Board has adopted a liberal policy 


lines from the Board in order that any 


in dealing with debtors having purchased | 


temporary difficulties which the purchas- ; 


ers of lines may find themselves because 
of the slump in international trade will 
not prove a bar to continuance of opera- 
tions. 

For our new 
marine the depression has not been en- 
tirely without its advantages, in that it 
has served to enforce the utmost econ- 
omy on the part of owners, operators and 
shipbuilders. 

Ways and means of securing additional 
patronage for American ships is the chief 
problem now facing the merchant marine. 
American exports and imports already 
move overseas in sufficient volume to af- 


ford adequate cargoes for every American | 


and growing merchant | 


ship now engaged in international trade. | 


At present, however, the greater portion 
of this business is handled in foreign bot- 
toms. 


Insurance Awards 
Decline During Year 
The annual survey of marine insurance 
;for the calendar 
premiums received by American and for- 
eign companies in this country for 


| 000, $10,000,000 less than reported last 
year. 
During the last fiscal year the scope 


and volume of the work of the Bureau of 
Research has substantially increased, not- 


| withstanding the depression which has 
seriously affected the shipping industry. 
Largely as a result of unsatisfactory 


trade conditions and the consequent un- 
rest that has developed among the steam- 
ship lines in regular services, the stability 
of several conferences has been threat- 
ened. More and more the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation has been called upon to co- 


ence difficulties. 

| Fundamentally at the root of confer- 
;ence difficulties is the excess of vessel 
|tonnage in most trades and the difficulty 
of arriving at a means of restircting each 
carrier's participation so as to balance 


period, identified by named dates, that 


part of it is as though it had never been 
written and, hence, the order when ap- 
read as 
though it specified no time for its opera- 
that the Com- 
mission commanded, in a single writing, 


plied to the future must be 


tion. But the mere iact 


some things which were beyona its power 


not erase trom the documen: either 


the Commission exercised the 


did possess. 


power 


date, did not comply with section 15 (2) 
or that it can rightly be set at 
the evidence supporting it. 


Mr. Justice Ho_tmes and Mr. 
BRANDEIS concur in this opinion. 


together with others that were not, could 
une 
dates or the words or change their mean- 
ing or preclude our looking at them to 
see in what manner and to what extent 
it 
Looking at the words I can 
not say that the oraer, so far as it di- 
rected the division after 30 days from its | 
naught 
regardless of the nature and amount of 


Justice 


- ' 
Statute Denying Liability 
To Guest Riders Contested 


(Continued from Page 7.]| 

that the law violates section 241 of the 
Kentucky constitution providing for re- 
covery of damages for wrongful death. 

The guest statute, they asserted, applies 
|}both to wrongful injuries and wrongful 
death and since it has no saving clause, 
the entire law must fall. 

It was lso argued that the law vio- 
lates section 54 of the constitution stip- 
ulating that the legislature shall not limit 
recovery for injuries to persons and prop- 
erty. Another argument was that the 
statute is violative of section one of che 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution guaranteeing equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 
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year 1930 shows total | 


hull | 
and cargo insurance amounted to $50,740,- | 


| operate with operators in solving confer- | 


vessel tonnages with the available cargo 
r:ovement. 


Due principally to the large number 
of construction loans or advances made 
during the year, but also to some extent 
as a result of ship sales, the face value 
of notes and other securities held by the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation increased to 
$108,800,000, or nearly $25,000,000 more 
than the total at the beginning of the 
fiscal year. 

Collections of principal payments on 
securities totaled $9,727,761. 
$3,665,789 was collected as interest, 
being the largest amount of interst ever 
collected in any one year and exceeding 
the 1930 total by nearly $500,000. 

_It is expected that the temporary opera- 
tion of foreign vessels in trade between 
this countrv and Cuba, that is, during the 
Winter tourist season, will again receive 
cttention during the next session of Con- 
gress. 


Provisions in the 


Shipping Act of 1916 

The Shipping Act of 1916 directs the 
Shipping Board to include in its annual 
report its recommendations to Congress. 
The following recommendations are there- 
fore submitted for consideration in con- 
nection with further measures which may 
be taken to build up and maintain the 
American merchant marine: 


Legislation should be enacted providing 
for the award of ocean mail contracts to 
purchasers of Shipping Board services, sub- 
stantially along the lines of H. R. 9592, Sev- 
enty-first Congress. 

Legislation should be enacted providing 
that ocean mail contracts shall not be 
awarded to American lines operating for- 
eign-flag ships in competition with Ameri- 
can flag ships, substantially as provided 
in H. R. 8361, Seventy-first Congress. 

Section 409 (b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928 should be amended so as to 
authorize higher rates of pay than now 
provided for mail-carrying vessels whose 
speed is in excess of 24 knots, Mail pay 
for this class Of ships should be commensu- 
rate with the increased differential in cost of 
operating vessels of the higher speeds. 

Provision should be made for tax exemp- 
tion on American vessels operating in for- 
eign trade, including a provision whereby 
deductions shall be allowed from taxable 
incomes derived from operating profits to 
the extent that such profits are devoted to 
new ship construction in American yards. 

Legislation should be enacted looking to 
the transfer to privately owned American 
shipping interests of the peace-time busi- 
ness now handled by Army and Navy trans- 
ports and by the vessels owned and char- 
tered by the Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line. 

Funds should be appropriated to carry into 


effect the act of Congress approved Feb. 
23, 1925, providing for the creation of a 
naval reserve. 


Some form of Government aid should be 
provided for American cargo ships not bene- 
fited by mail contracts, in order to lower 
the operating differential which now handi- 
caps these vessels in competing with ships 
owned and operated by foreigners. 

Proposals have frequently been made to 
establish “free ports’’ or foreign trade zones 
in ports of the United States, and several 
bills to that end have ben introduced in 
Congress. In view of differences of opinion 
as to whether or not the establishment of 
these zones would benefit American ship- 
ping, it might well be considered whether 
their establishment in this country, if sanc- 
tioned by Congress, should not first be 
undertaken on a limited scale under di- 
rect authority of the Federal Government. 

It is recommended that the limitation of 
$185,000,000 on the amount of construc- 
tion loans as prescribed in the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1932, 
page 21, be removed, and that the Shipping 
Board be authorized to enter into con- 
tracts to make loans up to the ultimate 
amount of the fund, namely, $250,000,000, the 
Board, however, not to obligate itself to 
make actual disbursements of money in 
excess of the available cash balance stand- 
ing at the time to the credit of said fund. 

It is recommended that section 11 (a) 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, be further 
amended to provide that the contributions 
to the construction loan fund by the United 
States Shipping Board be permitted to con- 
tinue until such sums, plus appropriations 
by Congress, reach the maximum of $250,- 
000,000 provided by section 202 (b), Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928. 

Changes should be made in the present 
laws relating to the division of damages in 
cases of collisions of vessels at sea, to con- 
form to the proposals of the International 
Marine Conventien of 1910. These changes 
should be brought about by legislation 
rather than by treaty. 

Recommendation is made that legislation 
looking to the adoption of The Hague rules, 
substantially as provided in H. R. 3830, Sev- 
enty-first Congress, should be enacted at an 
early date 

The International 
of Life at Sea, 
31, 1929, by 
including 


Convention for Safety 
signed in London on May 
delegates from 18 governments, 
the Government of the United 
States, should be ratified and given full 
effect by Congress. 

The coastwise laws should be amended so 
as to make it unlawful for ships of for- 
eign flag to engage in so-called ‘‘yvoyages to 
nowhere’’—voyages originating at ports of 
the United States and terminating at the 
same place of embarkation, without touch- 
ing at a foreign port. 

Legislation should be enacted to provide 


for additional regulatory authority over 
common carriers by water. Particularly is 
such legislation needed as respects juris- 


diction over minimum rates, and as respects 
restriction of operation of common carrier 
services by industries or by industrially 
owned or controlled organizations. F 





Methods Used to Combat 
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|rection and greater executive enthusiasm 


Because the problems of management 
) Y from those of 
manufacturing concerns a separate analy- 
Sis is given of 43 instances wherein con- 


of stores are so different 


structive policies have resulted in suc- 
cessful efforts to maintain or increase 
sales and profits. The types and num- 


ber of each type of retail distributor in- 


cluded in this study are: 


Chain system (12): Clothing, 2; drug, 
1; grocery and meat, 7; department 
stores, 2. 

Automobile dealers, 2; automobile ac- 


cessories, 1; clothing, 5; 
2; department. stores, 

florist, 1; gasoline, 2; 
2; house furnishing, 2; 
Total, 43. 


11; dry 
grocery 


goods, 
and 





Inventories: Complete stocks, 4. 
Price policies: 


Expense control. 6; 
| head, 
|ment, 


, reductions of over 
; increased service, 5; 
; employe training, 8. 


. 
‘ 
‘ 


to be of especial interest. 


of the 
western 
and 


largest 
city 
above 


department 
will be well 
the average 


stores in 


for 





The sum of) 
this | 


Depression Are Outlined 


coal and lumber 
: 
meat, 
; Jewelry, 1; paint, 1. 


i Lowered price lines, 4; 
| passing on wholesale price reductions, 5. 


new equip- 


Before discussing these policies and rea- 
sons in detail, brief outlines are given of 
Six stores whose success or policies seen 


1. Indications are that the sales of one 
a 
ahead of 1930 
| department 
Stores in that city, the most important rea- 
oon for this success is a practicable system 


cin a 
Advertising by | 
Old’ Mailing Lists 


‘Use of Return Address on| 
| First Class Letters Recom-| 
| mended by Post Office 

Department | 
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loss to advertisers probably was well over | 
a half million dollars. The Department’s| 
loss, though considerably less, amounted to} 
|thousands of dollars. No exact estimate 
‘can be made. 

Two reasons may be assigned for at 
least 95 per cent of all these letters be- 
ing sent to the dead ietter office; first, 
incorrect addresses, due to the use of obso- 
|lete mailing lists; second, use of envelopes | 
without return cards. | 

Losses Materially Reduced 

| In 1927 the Department inaugurated a 
campaign to persuade direct-mail adver- 
| tisers that up to date mailing lists and 
'use of return cards would save them 
|thousands of dollars annually, This cam- 
| paign, while not eliminating the losses, 
has reduced them materially. Loss to 
advertisers and to the Department has 
been reduced by about 60 per cent since 
the campaign was begun. 

Advertisers’ losses tor the fiscal year 
1928 were estimated at $832,171; for 1929, 
$835,899; for 1930, $501,212. These figures 
}include circular matter mailed only under 
first class. The totals for 1928 and 1929 
probably are high, because until last year 
the Department considered all Christmas 
cards as circular matter. 

It is the opinion of officials of the Post 
Office Department that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually can be saved 
by advertisers by the use of return cards 
on their envelopes, and that the advan- 
tages would more than offset any pos- 
sible disadvantages. The Department’s 
view is that with few exceptions all sealed 
letters bearing first class postage are 
opened by their recipients whether or not 
the envelope bears the cards of the mailers, 
and that once opened the contents will 
receive the same attention regardless of 
the nature of the envelope. 
| Check on Mailing List 
| One of the arguments put forth by the 
|Department in favor of the use of re- 
Lturn cards on circular mail is that the 
/return of the nondeliveries would enable 
|}the mailer to know at once how many 
|of his circulars had been delivered and 
|to eliminate from his list the incorrect 
| addresses, thereby avoiding further waste 
|of material, postage and labor in subse- 
|}quent mailings. 

It would also save him expense in hav- 
ing his mailing lists corrected at the local 
| post offices, for instead of sending in his 
complete list for correction, he would 
|/need to send in only a list of the non- 
deliveries, which had been returned to 
him. Further the returned advertising 
matter, often rather expensive, could be 
used again if undated and not a sea- 
sonable nature. 

It would also enable many advertisers 
to find out how carelessly their clerks 
|address these letters—nundreds of thou- 
sands of them are mailed with incom- 
plete addresses, the name of the addressee, 
or the post office or the State having 
been omitted by the typist. 


| 
| 


Organization of Utilities | 
| In Kentucky Is Described 


[Continued from Page 7.1 


for tax purposes something over $750,000 which 
has been transferred from the tax accrual 
| account into a contingent reserve. That 
much will serve to introduce the subject 
which I want to ask about. Is it true, Mr. 
Hagenah, that in this- group that the com- 
panies from time to time charge or take from 
operating revenues a sum of money that is 
credited to tax accrual accounts? 

A. Yes, that was the customary form for 
| providing for tax payments. 


- - + 

Q. The result is that at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1929, or in December, 1929, we find a 
balance in that tax accrual account of some- 
thing over $750,000, representing sums ac- 
crued for taxes, but not used for that pur- | 
pose? | 

A. That is right, and the amount has been 
accrued to the extent that you indicate, be- 
cause the Federal income tax payments of 
these companies since including 1926 have not 


been finally ascertained and the record 
closed by the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
Claims have been made for amounts sub- 


stantially in excess of the payments, and for 
that reason it is necessary to accrue a sub- 
stantial fund over a period during which these 
taxes are payable, that will enable us to make 
these added charges if and when 


finally made a 
Q Let me ask you a few questions along 
that line. Heretofore all the taxes that have 
been paid by these companies have been 
charged to this tax accrual account, have 
they not? A. Yes. 


Q. The sum of $750.000 was taken out of 
ene. Oey Actual account in December, 1929, 
an credited to contingent reserve, was 
not? A. Yes. ’ F a 

Q Has there been any charge a 

gainst 
that $750,000 in contingent reserve since the 
time that sum was transferred to that ac- 
count? A. No, sir. 
| @. It comes to this, then, so that I may 
understand it, that none of the $750,000 trans- 


ferred from tax accruals to contingent re- 

| serve has been used? A. That is right. 

| + + 

| Q. What use is intended to be made of it? 
A. It is held to provide for the additional 
taxes which the companies may be called 
upon to pay when a final adjustment of their 
Federal income taxes over and above the 

‘amounts they have paid for each of the 
years beginning with 1926. 


Q. The whole sum that has been credited 
to tax accruals has been treated as an operat- 
ing expense and been appropriated from in- 
come from the payment of rates? 

A. Yes, and since it has been charged to 
operating expense, it really belongs there in 
the final adjustment, and since the provision 
for depreciation has not always been the full 
amount, by careful studv the company should 
set aside, then I think we should take the 
unexpended balance and put it in deprecia- 
tion reserve and sive the public the benefit 
as if it had originally been charged for de- 
pr ‘ciation reserve purpcses 

Q. I think it is very doubtful 
pany ought to credit it to surplus and in- 
crease its earnings by virtue of a sum de- 
,| ducted for taxes and not used for that pur- 

pese. 

A. It should not be subtracted. There is 
one further questicn, that is about the rates 
in Louisville. Through the complete and ac- 


the com- 


: curate et Manaban oe 

A summary of the chief reasons for Guliiien altos” iat eee ae cotablonen 
successful operation of these stores is | by the city authorities are fully acquainted 
given below: with the contracts and the maximum rate 
Sales policies: Intensive of frequent | Schedule the company is charging and its 
sales, 6; few or no sales, 3. cidiou: tien zane Pci pr behalf of this 
ertising: et ka Pe a ommission has developed that the gas de- 
“ae Increased, 6; conservative partment is operating with very little’in the 


way of a return on the investment, which re- 
sults from the hich cost of artificial gas which 
must be supplied under this maximum rate 
which was meade at a time when there was 
no thought of the relience on natural gas 
that is now necessary The earnings of the 
electric department if reduced would cut 
deeply into the earnings of the combined 
properties. The customers of the gas depart- 
ment are customers of the electric depart- 
ment, and if we could have a rate which was 
compensatory in the gas department, we 
could make more progress in the adoption of 
a more ideal system of electric rates than we 
can under the conditions as now obtain, and 
that is a situation thet must be ironed out 
-~ + + 

Q Does that mean the electric 

helping to make up the failure of 


rates are 


the gas 
end of the business to pay an adequate re- 


of unit stock control, eliminating guess- a 
work and enabling the management to =~ I think the reports of your examiner 
| base merchandising on facts. The equip-| have indicated to some extent that is trie. 
ment and fixtures are modern and re- Mr. Healy: At this time I would like to 
;cently some remodeling of shelving has state to the Commission that we appreciate 
{improved the display of merchandise. A_ the full cooperation which we have had from 
}recent study of cusiomer circulation re- | the oficials of the company in connection with 
su'ting in the relocation of some depart- | ‘MS boulsville situation 
a cee eee eee par' Commissioner McCulloch: That cooperation 
ments has already increased sales in| is very apparent 
these departments. The sales force is Mr. Hagenah: We have endeavored to co- 
}carefully trained by a personnel expert | operate fully with the Commission, and I am 
and weekly meetings are held to stimu-| sure your investigation of the. Louisville 
late interest and enthusiasm in their | 8TOUP has been very helpful to us and stimu- 
work | lating to all of our departments We have 
been benefited materially by the investigation 
To be continued in the issue of Commissioner McCulloch: We will take an 
Dec. 2. adjournment until Dec. 1. 








| Most Powerful Lighthouse in United States 








—_— 








With an increase to 9,000,000 candlepower, the light at Naversink Light- 
house, a beacon which guides mariners into the harbor of New York, hds 


become the most powerful of any 
Lighthouses of 100,000 candlepower 


lighthouse in the United States. 
or more have, in a period of six 


months, received additions aggregating 17,193,000 candlepower to their | 


light capacity, according to the Lighthouse Service. 


Some Gains in Industrial Activity 


Re ported to Presi 





dent's Organization 





SSTABLISHMENT of new industrial plants in some localities and expansion of 


4 old plants are shown in reports to the President’s Organization on Unemploy- 


ment Relief, received from district officia 
made public Nov. 25. (The Organization's 


ls of the Department of Commerce and 
summary of reports and the first section 


of the reports were printed in the issue of Nov. 27. Additional sections were printed 


in the issues of Noy. 28 and 30.) 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minn.: Although there have 
been recent slight recessions in the prices of 
agricultural products of this Northwest terri- 
tory, “ptimism remains the keynote of many 
business and agricultural leaders, as present 
prices are much higher than those which pre- 
vailed during the Summer and early Fall 
months. ‘here has been no improvement in 
the unemployment situation. The Twin Cities | 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul oversubscribed 
their Community Chest quotas of $2,250,000 
and $1,000,000, respectively. 

Complying with a suggestion from the Gov- 

ernor, and in line with its efforts to give em- 
ployment to as many people as possible, the 
Minnesota Highway Department the past 
month has given temporary employment to 
more than 1.000 men in special maintenance 
work. ‘The special work has included clean- 
ing ditches, clearing right of way, cleaning 
back slopes, widening narrow shoulders on 
old pavements and miscellaneous work, Some 
of it might have been put off to some future 
time if it had not been for the present emer- 
gency. 
. Lowering of the pool area and the clearing 
of the land above the Hastings dam in the 
Mississippi Rivér will be undertaken Dec. 1 
and be completed by March 1, giving employ- 
ment to 500 men under present plans. Ap- 
proximately 4.380 acres of land which is now 
covered by water will be cleared of trees and 
underbrush by March 1 so that the land can 
again be flooded for the opening of Spring 
navigation 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo.: The Kansas City Employ- 
ment Commission reported for the week ended 


Nov. 17, new applications, 60; placements, 95: 
permanent placements, 40. ‘‘Downtown Day, 


| which was held last week, brought a notice- 


able increase in retail sales. Attendance at 
the American Royal Stock Show was reported 
to have established a record. American Atr- 
ways, Incoroorated, has announced a nine- 
hour service between Kansas City and New 
Orleans. The Hirsch Houtz Bedding Company 
has leased a new building with greater facili- 
ties which will require additional personnel 
The Chrysler Motor Parts Corporation has 
leased space for wholesale parts depots to 
serve nine surrounding States. Additional ac- 
tivities, it is estimated, will require 400 or 500 
employes. Ordinances appropriating $900,000 
from the 10-year plan bond fund, have been 
referred to the finance committee of the city. 


; mum 
' mum 


St. Louis 


St. Louis: The local Industrial Bureau re- 
ports that during October, six new industries 
were established in this district and seven 
others announced expansion programs requir- 
ing the construction of 130,000 square feet of 
factory space, and 115,000 square feet of exist- 
ing space is to be absorbed. These changes 
are expected to afford employment to 355 ad- 


ditional workers The Citizens Employment 
Bureau reports the receipt of 1,614 applica- 
tions so far this month with 62 permanent 


placements and 149 temporary placements 

Bradstreet’s report on local trade is as fol- 
lows: “Owing to the fact that the local grain 
exchange has shown considerable activity dur- 
ing the past week, there has been a prevailing 
spirit of optimism in this section. Wholesale 
and retail merchants have not benefited to 
any extent but there is now more confidence 
expressed than for several months. Boots and 
shoes are considered only fair and excep- 
tionally warm weather has hampered prac- 
tically all retail lines as stores are all stocked 
with Fall and Winter merchandise.” 

The Community fund drive officials have 
made a special appeal to the public, announc- 
ing that it appeared that the $3,000,000 goal 
would not be reached by about $400,000. The 
motion picture theaters are all givin; special 
benefit performances to help the cause, Reve- 
nue freight-cars loaded by four St. Louis 
roads last week totaled 70,792, a decrease of 
2.995 over the previous week and a decrease 
of 11,156 from the same week last year. 


Houston 


Houston: Eleven out 2f 15 local firms which 
replied to an inquiry regarding the number 
of employes on their pay roll and their plans 
for spreading employment, now have a total 
of 12,693 employes. Six of the 15 firms report 
an increase in the number of employes, or no 
change as compared with a year ago; two firms 
report an increase of 100 in personnel and 
four firms report a decrease of 278 employes 
as compared with 1929 and 1930. One large 
company reports a decrease of 954 employes 
since Jan. 1 of this year, but practically all 
these were extra men used for temporary 
work on construction. All the 15 firms realize 
the importance of spreading employment in 
this t itory and are aiding the movement 
100 per cent 

Merchants claim that the unseasonally warm 
weather is delaying the usual seasonal increase 
in trade. Subscriptions for the Community 
Chest to date total $477,000 with three days 
to go before the end of the drive Chest 
leaders are confident that the quota of $600,- 
000, one-sixth of which will be used for un- 
employment relief, will be oversubscribed 


Dallas 


Dallas: Without definite substantiating fig- 
ures to confirm existing sentiment, business 
is generaily conceded as improving. Increased 
employment in industrial establishments has 
occurred, but such gains have been offset 
by reductions in other lines. The State La- 
bor Commissioner reports that a state-wide 
survey reveals that the number of unem- 
ployed in Texas at the present time is ap- 
proximately 291,000. Th: State Highway De- 
partment on Nov. 17 called for highway con- 
struction bids on work estimated to cost 
$2,000,000. Awards on these contracts will be 
made Dec. 1 

Orders received by Dallas Cotton Mills have 
enabled the mill to operate on full time and 
with a short night shift during the rush pe- 
riod, but the latter is considered only tem- 
porary. 





n 


‘ 
Galveston 

Retail business continues rather 

mainly to the unseasonably warm 

Cotton receipts passed the 1.000.000 

month mark Noy. 17, being 10 days 

of last year and still continue heavy 


Galveston: 
dull due 
weather. 
bale a 
ahead 


|}ended Oct. 


| city 


The reports proceed as follows: 


+ —_ 
; of over $17,000 


The following are the cumu- 
lative comparisons for the first 10 months 
of 1931 with the same period of 1920 in terms 
of percentages: Bank clearings. —18.8; postal 
receipts, 8.9; and building permits, —16.6. 
The Federal Reserve report on five Denver 
department stores indicates that sales were 
14 per cent lower in September than in the 
same month of 1930. Stocks were 12.5 per 
cent lower, accounts receivable were 4 per 
cent less and collections 7.9 per cent lower. 
Bank debits in Denver for the four weeks 
28, show a decrease of 17.3 per 
cent from the same period of 1930 

The Denver Community Chest has reached 
the halfway mark. Chest officials say that 
it is the thousands of contributions from the 
average individual that are speeding the com- 
paign toward its goal. The local crop and 
Livestock Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture estimated that favorable weather 
in October increased the value of crops pro- 
duced in Colorado by more than $1,000,000. 

Salt Lake City 

Lake City: Unemployment 
was minimized greatly by 
emergency construction program, financed by 
bond issues. Recent new contracts awarded 
include emergency sanitary construction 
amounting to $32,300 An additional city 
sanitary contract was let for $11,000. and a 
bid of $50,000 was approved on the city water 
program. Local social service agencies report 
a considerable increase in applications for 
food, fuel, clothing and shelter. due to the 
sudden cold weather, but facilities for pro- 
ducing aid are reported much better than 
heretofore as a result of the activities of 
special relief organizations. 


Portland, Oreg. 


Salt in this 


the cuy 


Portland, Oreg.: Local banks report in- 
creased business activity and a decided im- 
provement in local business sentiment. Ac- 


cording to the local report of Dun’'s agency, 
clothing and shoe sales are showing a sea- 
sonable upward trend. Continued avoidance 
of heavy inventories by retailers has had the 
natural effect of retarding jobbing and whole- 
saling activities 


The State Highway Commission plans the 
apportionment of 70 per cent of a $1,000,000 
fund voted for unemployment relief. By em- 
ploying hand labor it is estimated that more 
than 20,000 men will receive rotational part- 
time work at $3 per day. Each man is to 
have one week of work a month. The West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association plans a mini- 
of weekly working hours and a mini- 
wage to provide jobs for unemployed 
estimated at 49 per cent of the 82.000 engaged 
in lumbering on the West coast Portland 
theaters have agreed to donate the full pro- 
ceeds of eight midnight shows to the local 
relief body. State employes voted to give one 
day’s pay each month for five months for un- 
employment relief, beginning Dec. 1 The 
State Game Commission will ship 500 to 600 
pounds of white fish daily from Odell Lake to 
be distributed through Portland charitable 
agencies, to the needy 

A Salem paper mill is planning an addition 
within 90 days and plans were filed for a 
$20,000 club house at Portiand Work started 
on a $70,000 irrigation dam for a farm group 
at Baker. Oreg., and a $29,000 pumping plant 
at Grant's Pass. Three new buildings costing 
$130,000 are to be erected at Vancouver, Wash 
for the Bureau of Public Roads. The West 
Coast Lumbermen's Association reports an in- 
crease Of 13 per cent new business over pro- 
duction for the week ended Nov. 7. The out- 
look in export trade is improved and the in- 
dustry is anticipating better prices. 


x . : 
San Francisco 

San Francisco: The local Industrial Associa- 
tion reported in a recent survey 4,237 men 
employed in the building trades as compared 
with 2.952 men three months ago and 2,841 a 
year ago. The association finds this further 
improvement in employment in the building 
trades very encouraging Dun and Bradstreet 
report improvement in retail business and a 
large movement of Fall and Winter goods 
The Oakland real estate board reports that 
the erection of one-story single family homes 
is practically twice as great as a year ago 
Roos Brothers, the large local department 
stere. has pledged itself not to reduce wages 
or the number of employes on its pay roll 
Three thousand solicitors in Oakland have 
been enlisted in the make work campaign in 
order to create jobs for 1.400 unemployed. It 
is estimated that nearly 1.000 jobs will result 
from this campaign. The Community Chest 
drive is within $100,000 of its $2,500,000 goal. 


West Virginia Asks Right 
To Raise Interest Rate 


Authority to change the rate of interest 
on $4,700,000 of outstanding notes from 
4'» per cent, which was previously au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to 6 per cent is sought by the 
Pittsburgh & Wesi Virginia Railway in 
a supplemental application in Finance 
Docket No. 8540. 

The application states that when the 
notes mature prior to June 30, 1933, it 
will be necessary to effect renewal of the 
notes at higher rates of interest. 





New Demurrage Schedules 
Are Ordered Suspended 


By order entered Nov. 30 in Docket No 
3657, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Nov. 30, until June 30, 
1932, the operation of certain schedules 
proposing to waive all demurrage charges 
on cars held at New Orleans and other 
Louisiana ports for export, when such 
traffic is moving on through bilis of lad- 
ing. 


N 


ew Routes for Shipment 
Of Grain Are Suspended 





with exports also running ahead of last year’s. | 


Galveston exports 
tons larger than 
tons larger than 
to the heavier 
grain, and cotton 
decreases in flour 


for October were 53,000 
in September and 50.000 
in October of last vear, due 
movement of cotton. rice 
seed products, and despite 
and sulphur. 


Denver 
Denver: The following figures om local busi- 
ness have been made available by the Denver 


Chamber of Commerce: Bank clearings, Oc- 
tober, 1931, compared with September show 
an increase of a little over $5,000,000; while 


postal receipts same period show an increase 





By an order entered Nov. 28 Docket No 
3658, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Nov. 30, until June 
30, 1932, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to restrict the routing on 
grain and seeds when given inspection, 
diversion or reconsignement at points on 
the Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
so that the traffic must be forwarded via 
that line. The present rules allow the 
option of other available routes at 
established through rates. 





| “Akron” 


the 
‘ 





Dirigible Chart 


Of Northeast Is 
Being Prepared 


Elevation of Land Will Be 
Shown on New Type of 
Map for Navigation of 
Navy Airships 





A mariners’ chart of the land, believed 


| to be the first of its kind in history, is now 


being prepared covering the northeast 
portion of the United States for use of 
airships such as the recently-christened 
and the “Los Angeles”, it was 


stated orally Nov. 30 at the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


The chart is being made up at the 


| Hydrographic Office of the Department 


following a request from officers of the 
“Akron” for available data of this nature, 
it was explained. In the place of “sound- 
ings” ordinarily shown on the mariners’ 
chart, the new type of map will show the 
elevations of the land relative to sea level 
and will be construced on the Mercator 
projection. 


The -following information also was 


made available at the Hydrographic 
Office: 
Need of Such Charts 
While the work of the Hydrographic 


Office primarily is to chart the oceans, 
use of the dirigibles extends the navi- 
gational activities of the Navy over the 
land and the preparation of navigators’ 
charts for continental United States be- 
comes advisable, particularly those por- 
tions over which the airships chiefly will 
be used. 

The present project of mapping covers 
the territory extending from Norfolk to 


|; Boston and west to Dayton and Detroit. 


It will show the features necessary’ to 
lighter-than-afr navigation, primarily the 
contouring, that is, the elevations of the 
land. In addition it will show railroads, 
rivers, towns and airway lights. A boun- 
dary scale of longitude and latitude with 
other mariners’ designations also is in- 
cluded. 


Existing Maps Unsuitable 


Existing maps of all types are found 
unsuited to dirigible navigation, none be- 
ing constructed on the principle of the 
Mercator projection, generally’ giving 
either too much detail or not enough de- 
tail. Strip maps prepared for heavier- 
than-air are restricted to specific routes 
contrary to the needs of airships. 

Following the completion of the present 
project for the northeastern section, a 
similar chart is to be prepared for the 
southwest section of the United Staies, 
where the “Akron” later is to have a base. 
It is hoped ultimately to draft charts of 
this nature for the country as a whole 
and also for the Caribbean area. 

These charts, because of their large 
size, are unsuitable for use in airplanes. 
They will be printed for official use only. 


Erie Requests Authority 
To Pledge Mortgage Bonds 


The Erie Railroad, in a supplemental 
application filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Nov. 30, sought au- 
thority to pledge $12,000,000 of its first 
consolidated mortgage general lien 4 per 
cent gold bonds, as collateral security for 
short term notes. ‘(Finance Docket No. 
7972). 





Decisions in Rate Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C,. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 30 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

Gypsum Rock: No. 23398.—Medusa Portland 
Cement Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Rates on gypsum rock, in carloads, from 
New Brighton, N. Y., to York, Pa., found 


unreasonable over the shortest established 
route but not unreasonable over other 
routes. Rate for the future prescribed and 


reparation 
shortest established 
Wheat: No 


awarded on shipments over the 
route. 
22698.—Wichita Flour Mills 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on wheat, in carloads, from 
points in Oklahoma and Texas to Wichita, 
Kans., there milled into flour and shipped 
tc Galveston and Houston, Tex., for ex- 
port, found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed 
Cabbage: 
John S 


No. 22536 and 
Moon Company 


related cases.— 
Inc. v. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway 1 Rate on cabbage, in 
bulk. in carloads, from Meggetts, S. C., to 
Lynchburg, Va., found not unreasonable for 
the past but unreasonable for the future 
and not otherwise unlawful 

2. Rate on cabbage, in packages, in car- 
loads, from Primrose, Gibsonia, and Jahnz, 
S. C., to Bluefield, W. Va., found not unrea- 
sonable for the past but unreasonable for 
the future and not otherwise unlawful. 

3. Rate on cabbage, in packages, in car- 
loads, from Morehead City, N. C., to Blue- 
field found in contravention of section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and un- 
reasonable for the future but not unreason- 
able for the past 

4 Reasonable 
future 

Cabbage: No, 22268: Tri State Traffic Com- 
pany Vv. Illinois Central Railroad. Rates on 
cabbage. in carloads, from certain points in 
Wisconsin to Birmingham, Ala., found not 
unreasonable for the past, but unreasonable 
for the future. and not otherwise unlawful. 
Reasonable rates prescribed for the future. 


rates prescribed for the 


Examiner's Report 

Coal: No. 23653 and related cases.—Staun- 
ton Brick Co. v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
Rate on bituminous coal, in carloads. from 
mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company to points in Virginia found unrea- 
sonable, but not otherwise unlawful. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed for the future and 
reparation awarded 







KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS 
AND THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


EVERY 3 MONTHS 
each North American stockholder 


receives the President's Quarterly 
Letter, Consolidated Income 
Statement and Balance Sheet, and 
notice of dividends. 

Anyone may have his name 
placed on the mailing list by 
requesting “‘Reports to Stock- 
holders.”’ Owners whose North 
American stock stands in names of 
brokers or others should furnish their 
names and addresses to the ( ‘om pany 
immediately. 
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Ax were drawn 


FEDERAL BANKING 





Bank Failures 


Area Decrease 


Demand for Currency Also 
Less, With Little Change 
In Industry, According to 
Monthly Reserve Report 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 30.—Currency 
demand and bank failures have dropped 
sharply in the third Federal reserve dis- 
trict during recent weeks, according to 
the monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, just released for 
Publication. 

Industrial activity showed little change 
during October, the review reports. Manu- 
faoturing declined in early November, as 
is usual. The gain in contracts for pub- 
lic works was exceptionally large in Oc- 
tober. For the year to date, industrial 
output was the lowest shown for the same 
period of the last nine years. Retail sales 
continued low and wholesale business de- 
clined. 


The section of the review dealing with | 
. financial conditions in the district follows | 


in full text: 

Financial conditions. Currency demand 
and bank failures have dropped sharply 
in this district during recent weeks. Cur- 
rency payments exceeded receipts by 
nearly $6,000,000 from Oct. 21 to, Nov. 18, 
but this probably was little more than 
normal for the season. 

The reserve ratio shows little change. 
Bills discounted held by this bank in- 
creased from $98,000,000 to $108,000,000 
largely as a result of increased accom- 


? 


modation to banks outside of Philadel- | 


phia; there was a small decline in the 
reserve reposits of member banks. The 
rise in borrowings can be accounted for 
by the neeed for currency and the opera- 
tions of the Treasury. To make current 
disbursements, the Government withdrew 
$16,000,000 from depositary banks in this 
district; but a substantial part of this 
was paid out locally, so that only about 
$6.000,000 of Government funds were 
withdrawn from this market for use in 
other reserve districts. Showing only a 


slight balance in favor of the district, the} 


interdistrict settlements of commercial 
and financial tranactions with other dis- 
tricts had little effect on the demand 
for reserve bank credit. 

Loans to customers, reported by mem- 
ber banks in Philadelphia, Camden, Scran- 
ton, and Wilmington, during the last four 
weeks have declined from $748,000,000 to 
$729,000,000, and now are over $100.000,000 
less than a year ago. The decline from a 
year ago may be accounted for in part 
by reduced business activity and ‘lower 
prices. 

Reduction in Investments 

The banks also reported a decline be- 
tween Oct. 21 and Nov. 18 in holdings of 
bought commercial paper and a reduction 
of $11,000,000 in investments. 


in total loans and investments accompanied 
a drop from $1,034,000,000 to $994,000,000 in 
ideposits, bringing them to the lowest point 
since March 1930. United States deposits 
upon but the major part 
of the fall was in time deposits. Net de- 


™. mand deposits changed little, despite the 


aying off of loans and_ reductions in 
ankers’ balances, suggesting that a sub- 
stantial amount of new demand deposits 
was received by the reporting banks or 
that funds were transferred from the time 
to the demand classification. 

Rates on prime commercial loans, re- 
ported by large member banks in Phila- 


delphia, show a further rise during the| 
past month to’an average of a little over | 


414 per cent. This is an advance of more 
than one-half of 1 per cent over the 
lowest point reached this year. — 

Although no sales of commercial paper 
were made to Philadelphia banks in Oc- 
tober, dealers report a rise in sales from 
$595.000 in September to $850.000 in Oc- 
tober. Reporting member banks on Nov. 
18 were holding less than $16,000,000 of this 

aper, as compared with a 1931 high of 

39,000,000 at the end of April and $48,- 
000,000 a year ago. 

Although naéional figures showed an 
increase, outstanding acceptances of banks 
jn this district decreased during October 
from $17,667,000 to $17,202,000. The de- 
cline in the past year was about one- 
third both in this district and in the 


GN EXCHANGE | 


| FORE! 
, As of Nov. 3 
N 


ew York, Nov. 30.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 13.9617 
Belgium (belga) 13.9738 
Bulgaria (lev) 715) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) . 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (g) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) .... 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .. 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) .. . 
Atgentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


cs 


(crown 


40.1336 
18.8071 
11.2009 


lilder) 


22.6666 
25.8333 
49.4934 
40.0000 
85.8345 
99.9843 
38.9866 
58.5972 

6.1937 
12.0750 
44.6833 
96.5700 
28.3750 


The de-| 
crease from $1,266,000,000 to $1,232,000.000 | 


‘Trade in Minneapolis District 
In Philadelphia _ Continues at Diminished Level 


Usual 


| 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 30.—-During| borrowings from this Federal Reserve! 


the first half of November, the volume of 
| business in the ninth Federal reserve dis- 
trict apparently continued at lower levels 
| than a year ago, according to the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, just released for publication. 
|The available business indexes in the dis- 
{trict for October are reported as lower 
|than in any -previous October during the 
| post-war period. 

The district summary of banking fol- 
lows in full text: 

The usual Autumn increase in country 


bank deposits was totally absent this year. | 


| Customarily, the marketing of the small 
grain crops furnishes the basis for an 
increase in deposits in the Dakotas and 
Montana, 
after which a seasonal decrease sets in. 
In these States, deposits showed a con- 
tinuous decrease throughout the Fall 
months in 1931, according to the evidence 


of average deposits in member banks in} 


towns with less than 15,000 population. 
Country bank deposits also followed their 
| usual seasonal decrease during the Fall 
period in Minnesota and northern Michi- 
gan, and decreased sharply in the north- 
western counties of Wisconsin on account 
|of bank failure difficulties. As compared 
with October last year, country member 
bank deposits showed a decrease of 13 
|}per cent, with the largest decreases oc- 
curring in the Dakotas and the smallest 
|decrease in the notrhern peninsula of 
| Michigan. 

| Country member banks increased their 


iF inancing Methods 
In Management of 
Cities Considered 


Reforms in Debt and Budget 
Limitations to Establish 
Added Safeguards Heard 
At New Jersey Inquiry 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 30.—Reforms in debt 
and budget limitations designed to estab- 
lish added safeguards against unwise fi- 
nancing and needless indebtedness 
|local governments, suggested by the State 


Tax Survey Commission, were considered | 


here today at a hearing arranged to give 
municipal representatives an opportunity 
to present their views. 

“The fundamental principle underlying 
the proposals is that there shall be a defi- 
nite limit on all bonds not genuinely 
self-supporting,” it was explained by J. H. 
Thayer Martin, State Tax Commissioner, 
and chairman of the survey body. 

High Interest Costs 

“In order to avoid excessive interest 
costs bonds should be retired as early as 
‘may be without imposing undue hard- 
ship, and at all events well within the 
estimated period of usefulness of the fm- 
provement upon which the issue is based. 

“Emergency exceptions to these limits 
should not be permitted without demon- 
stration of the emergency to the satis- 
faction of some superior authority; and 
no new debt should be incurred without 
picturing fully and accurately to the tax- 
payer the probable future consequences 
to him in dollars and cents.” 

The budgetary reforms were outlined as 
follows: 

“It should be impossible for any munici- 
pality to run seriously into debt for cur- 
rent expenses. 

“It is particularly important to prevent 
the municipality sliding into debt imper- 
ceptibly through the cumulative effect of 
failure to collect tax levies and assess- 
ments in full. 

“Property on which taxes or assess- 
ments remain in arrears for a year is not 
a safe collateral on which to support out- 
standing borrowings, nor on which to es- 
| timate that future levies can presumably 
be collected 

Adoption of Cash Basis 

“A suitable margin should be provided 
yin all tax levies to allow for the probable 
failure to collect in full as disclosed by 
past experience; no supposed _ surplus 
revenue should be available in reduction 
of the tax levy unless it is clearly cash 
or certain of becoming available in cash 
during the budget year; and municipali- 

ties at some fixed date in the future 
should be required to place their current 
finances on a cash instead of on a credit 
basis. The accumulated deficits of the 
past should then be funded in order that 
the cash basis may be maintained without 
undue strain.” 

Another change would put the tech- 
nique of budgets in a form more clearly 
understandable to the taxpayers, and also 
in such form that suitable standards may 
be developed as to the soundness of pro- 
posals. It was further proposed that the 
State Department of Municipal Accounts 
have adequate authority to insure the ob- 
servance of the restrictions. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 
has announced: Farmers State Bank, 
River, consolidated with First Na- 
tional Bank, Moose Lake. under latter name 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: House- 
hold Finance Corporation, New York City, 
authorization issued for branch office in 
Ellicott Square Building, Buffalo; Bank of 
Angola, Angola, taken ove by banking de- 
partment; Binghamton Savings Bank, Bing- 
i hamton merger agreement with Chenango 
Valley Savings Bank, approved 


Minnesota 
Banks, 
Kettle 


Condition Statement of Member Banks 
As Issued by Federal Reserve Board 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Nov. 25, made public Nov. 30, shows 
decreases for the week of $94,000,000 in 
loans and investments, $73.000.000 in net 
demand deposits. $30,000,000 in time de- 
posits, and $18,000,000 in Government de- 

its, and an increase of $12,000,000 in 
Sorrowings from FeG@éral reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $43,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $6,000,000 each in the Phila- 
delphia and Chicago districts and $58,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks. “All other 
loans increased $51,000,000 in the New 
York district. and declined $14,000,000 in 
the Boston district and $9,000,000 in the 
Chicago district, all reporting banks 


Total 
20.908 


Bos 
1.37 


Loans and 
Loans—total 


investments—total 


- 13,405 
On securities . 
All other 

Investments—total 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities ; 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 
Cash in vault ... 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits ....... ‘ 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank .. 


showing a net 
the week. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $41.000.000 in the New 
York district, $11.000,000 in the Cleveland 
district and $47,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, while holdings of other securities 
deciined $8,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict and $10,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks from Federal resérve banks ag- 
gregated $397,000,000 on Nov. 25, the prin- 
cipal change for the week being an in- 
crease Of $6,000,000 at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 


increase of $21,000,000 for 


reaching a peak in October, | 


by | 
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Autumn Increase in Country Bank De- 
posits Did Not Occur This Year 


| Bank during the five weeks ended Nov. 


| 18, and at the close of that period they 
| were borrowing more from this bank than 
;on the same date in any preceding year 
since 1923. The greatest increase in bor- 


rowings, both during the past month and | 


as compared with a year ago, occurred 
'in the mixed farming region where a 
{seasonal increase in borrowings is ex- 


| pected at this time of year. The western 
part of the district did not show as large 


a seasonal reduction in borrowings this! 


Fall as usual on account of the crop 
failure. 

City member banks in the district ex- 
perienced an increase in deposits during 
the two weeks ended Nov. 11, which was 
a seasonal occurrence resulting from real 
estate tax payments. Deposits of public 
funds always increase during these weeks, 
}and deposits due to correspondent banks 
usually increase as tax deposits are trans- 
ferred by country banks to correspondent 
balances for temporary investment. Dur- 


ing the week ended Nov. 18, a portion of | 


the foregoing increase in deposits was can- 
celled and deposits returned to the level 
of mid-October. 

Deposits of city member banks on Nov. 
18 were the lowest for that date in any 
|of the six years for which records are 
available. The largest decrease occurred 
in commercial and individual demand de- 
posits. Time deposits also decreased and 
| fell below last year’s figures for the first 
time on Nov. 18. 
| Loans and investments of city member 
| banks showed very little change during 
the five weeks ended Nov. 18. Loans to 
| customers at the close of that period were 
| Smaller than in either of the two pre- 
|}ceding years, and 
|smaller than in 1930 but larger than in 
1929. In spite of the decrease in deposits, 


these bankg were almost entirely out of | 
Reserve Bank on} 


debt to 
Nov. 18. 

Interest rates at Minneapolis commer- 
cial banks increased again during the 
month ended Nov. 15, and on that date 
they were higher than rates charged a 
year ago. Commercial paper rates and 
the discount rate of this Federal Re- 


t Federal 


serve Bank remained unchanged for Oc- | 


tober and the first part of November. 


Distribution of Funds 
For South Carolina 


‘More Than Eight Millions Said 
To Go Back to Counties 


Coivumsia, 8S. C., Nov. 30. 

Of South Carolina's general appropria- 
tions of $10,371,762 for 1931, more than 
$8,000,000 went directly, or indirectly, back 
to the 46 counties, according to the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, Senator Mortimer Ward, who is 
also a member of the Budget Commission. 
“Many taxpayers get the idea,” he said, 
“that most of the tax money sent up 


here to Columbia is spent in high sal- 
aries and jn luxurious furnishings for 
offices of State officials and others. 

“The taxpayers are simply mistaken in 
| this viewpoint. Much of the money in 
the general appropriations bill goes back, 
directly or indirectly, to the counties. It 
is spent for the benefit of the counties.” 

The Senator then presented figures to 
prove his statements going item by item 
over the appropriation bill. 

“The point I am making,” he said, “is 
that much of the money provided in the 
general appropriations bill is of direct 
benefit to the counties and, either directly 
or indirectly, gives aid to the counties.” 


Changes Are Announced 
In National Bank Status 


Changes in the 
banks during the 
were announced by 
the Currency Nov. 30 

Voluntary liquidations 

The National Freehold Banking Company 
Freehold, N. J., capital, $100,000; effective Nov. 
12, 1931. Liquidating committee, William H 
Tuthill, Howard A. Sutphen, Frank Deed- 
meyer Jr., and William A. Barkalow, care of 
the liquidating bank Absorbed by The First 
National Bank of Freehold 

The Herkimer National Bank, Herkimer, 
Y.. capital. $200.000; effective Nov. 18, 1931 
Liquidating agent. A. Elting Brayton. Her- 
kimer. Absorbed by The First National Bank 
of Herkimer 

The American National 
Ill., capital, $150,000 


status of national 
week ended Nov. 28 
the Comptroller of 
as follows 


N 


Bank of Lincoln, 
effective Nov. 18, 1931 
Liquidating committee. August J. Baker, J. D 
G. Hill and Frederick W. Longan, care of the 
liquidating bank Absorbed by The Lincoln 
National Bank, Lincoln, Ill 
The First National Bank of 
capital, $25,900; effective July 6 
dating agent, R. F. Ellinger, Noble. Succeeded 
by The First State Bank of Noble. Okla 
The First National Bank in Billings 
capital, $25,000; effective Nov. 12, 1931. Liqui- 
dating agent, Hal C. Jones. Billings Suc- 
ceeded by The First State Bank of Billings 
First National Bank in Hamburg, Iowa 
ital, $50,000; effective Nov. 13, 1931 
ing committee, C. M. Garst, R 
and Don C. Dougan, care of the 
' bank. Absorbed by 
burg 
National 
$200,000; 


Noble, Okla., 
1931 Liqui- 


Okla 


Liquidat- 


Ww 
liquidating 


Bank of Ridgewood 
effective Oct. 13, 1931 


N. Y.. capital, 
Liquidating 


agent and absorbed by The Richmond Na- | 
- 


tional Bank of New York, N 

The First National Bank of Youngsville, Pa 
capital, $50:000; effective Nov. 17, 1931 Liq- 
uidating agents. J. A. Sagerdahl and Peter E 
Nelson. care of the liquidating bank Ab- 
sorbed by The Warren National Bank, Warren 
Pa 

The Richfield National Bank of Minneapolis 
Minn., capital, $25,000; effective July 28, 1931 
Liquidating agent. J. W. Black, Minneapolis 
Minn Absorbed by The North Western Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis 
Consolidations 

The Chelsea National Bank, capital, 
The Second National Bank, capital 
and the Atlantic County Trust 
capital, $200,000, of Atlantic City, N. J., con- 
solidated Nov. 24 under act of Nov. 17, 1918, 
as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the charter 
of The Chelsea National Bank of Atlantic City, 
No. 5884, and under the corporate title of 
Chelsea-Second National Bank & Trust Co 
of Atlantic City.” with capital stock of 
$600.000 and surplus of $300,000 

The Palmer nal Bank, capital, #%300,- 
000. and the an Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, capital 000, both of Danville, Il 
consolidated Nc 26 under act of Nov 1918 
as amended Feb. 25. 1927. under the charter 
of The Palmer National Bank of Danville. No 
4731, and under the corporate title of ‘Pal- 
mer-American National Bank of Danville.” 
with capital stock of $300,000 and surplus of | 
$150,000 
Branches 
25, 1927: 
Chelsea-Second National Bank & Trust Co. | 
j}of Atlantic City, N. J. Location of branches— | 


$200,000 
$300,000 
Company 


An 


| 
authorized under act of Feb 


invested funds were} 


cap- | 
Stewart | 


Iowa State Bank, Ham- | 


Le gal Securities 
Listed in New York 


‘Compilation Is Designed for 
| Protection of Trustees of 
Savings Banks 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 30. 
A list of securities considered legal in- 


vestments for savings banks in New York | 


| State as of Dec. 1, 1931, has been pre- 
pared and issued in pamphlet form by 


| Superintendent of Banks, Joseph A. Brod- 


| erick. 

| The list is prepared, according to Mr. 
| Broderick, “for the protection of trustees 
|of savings banks, and should not be con- 
sidered a guide for executors, administra- 
tors or trustees generally.” 


|. “The trustees of savings banks are not, 
because of this list, relieved of the duty 
of making a careful investigation on their 
own part into the legality of their in- 
| vestments,” the New York Superintendent 
explains in a preface. “In fact it would 
be improper for trustees of savings banks 
to place their sole reliance upon the list. 
It has been prepared after a thorough 
investigation into the legality of the se- 
curities listed, and is believed, therefore, 
to be substantially correct; but, notwith- 
standing the care that has been exer- 
cised in its preparation it is not to be 
assumed that the list is a complete and 
infallible guide. 

“The provisions of the banking law re- 
lating to legal investments for savings 
banks must for the most part be applied 
as of the date of investment. Condi- 
tions vary so from time to time that se- 
curities which were legal investments on 
the date they were placed upon the list 
may even now be disqualified. Vice versa, 
securities which are not included in this 


list may now be found to be legal. There- | 
fore, the trustees of savings banks, should | 


for their own protection, supplement the 
work of the Department by their own 


; careful investigation into each doubtful 
case. 


Credit Demand Rises 
In Kansas City Area 


Rediscounts of Reserve Bank 
Are $13,000,000 Larger 
' 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—The de- 
mand for credit at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City and its branches 
continued to expend between Oct. 14 and 
Nov. 10, according to the monthly review 
of that institution, which has just been 
released for publication. Rediscounts of 
member banks on the latter date were 
$13,000,080 larger than four weeks earlier 
and nearly $21,000,000 larger than on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

The district summary of business con- 
Citions follows in full text: 

The low level of commodity prices con- 
tinues to have a depressing effect on con- 
ditions in the Tenth District. Substan- 


tial improvement in grain prices the lat-| 
ter part of October and the forepart of | 


November has encouraged agricultural and 
dusiness interests, although reactions in 
prices to Nov. 20 reduced the gains by ap- 
proximately one-half from the extreme 
advances. 

Livestock Values Declined 

The advance in grain prices was fol- 
lowed by an advance in flour and millfeed 
prices. Livestock values, with the excep- 
|tion of prime, long fed steers and year- 
lings, declined. with well finished hogs 
— at the lowest prices since 1908 
and fat lambs at the lowest prices since 
1911. Crude oil prices were unchanged 
in October but advanced 15 cents per 
barrel the first week in November, and 
{prices or refined products strengthened 
somewhat. 
| declined during October. 

Weather conditions were exceptionally 
favorable for the maturing and harvesting 
of crops. Fall sown wheat in the western 
part of the district remained in need of 
| moisture. 
| Retailing Gains in Month 

Retail trade, as measured by the dollar 
| Sales of 35 department stores, increased 
7.7 per cent 
September, equalling the five-year average 
increase. Compared to October, 1930, the 
dollar volume of sales declined 20.5 per 
cent. Sales at wholesale were 3.8 per cent 
smaller in October in dollar volume than 
in the preceding month and 28.6 per cent 
rmaller than in the corresponding month 
last year. 

Crude oil production increased with the 
removal of shut-down orders in Oklahoma 
on October 10. Bituminous coal produc- 
tion was seasonally larger in October 
than in September, flour production in- 
creased 8.2 per cent, and cement pro- 
duction 4.5 per cent. Zinc ore and lead 
= shipments declined. Production in 
a 
increase in flour milling, was somewhat 
smaller than in October, 1930. 


“xtension Is Refused 
On Seed Loan Dates 


Mr. Hyde Says Owners 
Send Waivers Later 


May 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, has notified Governor Green of 
South Dakota that the time limit for ap- 
plications for Federal loans to farmers to 
feed livestock in the Northwest will not 
be extended beyond Dec. 1, as had been 
requested by the Governor in a recent tele- 
gram, it was stated orally Nov. 30 at Mr. 
Hyde's office 


Governor Green had asked an extension | 


it was explained, on the ground that farm- 

ers are finding it impossible in 

cases to obtain waivers of first mortgages 

on their livestock so as to provide the re- 

quired security for the Government loans. 
May Obtain Waivers Later 


Zine ore and lead ore prices | 


in October as compared to} 


lines, with the exception of a slight | 


many ; 


Tax bh Hashana | 


OF Wife’s Income | 


— Ts Found Invalid 


Wisconsin Act Not Justified 
To Prevent Evasion or as 

Marriage Regulation, Su- 

preme Court Decides 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


tains or reestablishes what was formerly | 
| an. incident of the marriage relation. 
| Wisconsin has not made the property of | 
| the wife that of her husband nor has it 
;made the income from her property the | 
income of her husband. Nor has it es- |} 
| tablished joint ownership. The effort to 
;tax B for A’s property or income does | 
| not make B the owner of that property | 
{Or income, and whether the State has! 
| power to effect such a change of owner- | 
ship in a particular case is wholly ir- 
relevant when no such effort has been 
;made. Under the law of Wisconsin the 
{income of the wife does, not at any mo- 
|ment or to any extent become the prop- 
|erty of the husband. He never has any 
| title to it, or controls any part of it. 
| That income remains hers until the tax 
'is paid, and what is left continues to be 
jhers after that payment. The State 
;}merely levies a tax upon it. What Wis- 
| consin has done is to tax as a joint in- 
/come that which under its law is owned 
|separately and thus to secure a higher 
tax than would be the sum of the taxes | 
on the separate incomes. 

| Lower Court’s Ruling 

| The court below assigned two reasons 
which it thought removed the constitu- 
tional objections to the application of 
the statute in the instant case. It cited! 


Wis. 456, where the statute here in ques- 
tion was sustained on the ground that 
the provisions under attack are necessary 
to prevent frauds and evasions of the 
tax by married persons, and stated that 
the decision of this court in Schlesinger 
v. Wisconsin, 270 U. S. 230, was not in- 
consistent with the views expressed by the 
‘Supreme Court of Wisconsin in its earlier 
|decision. To this we can not agree. In 
the Schlesinger case this court held in- 
valid a statute which, for purposes of 
inheritance tax, classified all gifts inter 
| vivos, effective within six years of death, 
;as gifts made in contemplation of death. 
To the argument of the necessity for such 
classifiction to prevent frauds and eva- 
sions, it was answered: 

“That is to say, ‘A’ may be required to 
|submit to an exactment forbidden by the 
Constitution if this seems necessary in 
order to enable the State readily to col- 
lect lawful charges against ‘B’. Rights 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution 
are not to be so lightly treated; they are 
superior to this supposed necessity. The 
State is forbidden to deny due process of 
law or the equal protection of the laws 
for any purpose whatsoever.” 

The claimed necessity can not justify 
the otherwise unconstitutional exaction. 


Marital Relationship 

The second reason assigned as a justifi- 
cation for the imposition of the tax is 
thas it is a regulation of marriage. It is 
said that the marital reltaion has always 
|been a matter of concern to the State, 
and has properly been the subject of leg- 
islation which classified it as a distinct 
subject of regulation. It is suggested that 
a difference of treatment of married as 
compared with single persons in the 
amount of tax imposed may be due to! 
the greater and different privileges en- 
joyed by the former, and, if so, the dis- 
crimination would have a reasonable basis, 
and constitute permissible classification. 
This view overlooks several important 
considerations. In the first place, as is 
pointed out above, the State has, except in 
— purely social aspects, taken from the 
marriage status all the elements which 
| differentiate it from that of the single 
|person. In property, business and eco- 
;nomic relations they are the same. It 
;}can hardly be claimed that a mere dif- 
| ference in social relations so alters the 
| taxable status of one receiving income as 
to justify a different measure for the tax. 
Again, it is clear that the law is a rev- 
enue measure, and not one imposing reg- 
ulatory taxes. It levies a tax on “every 
}person residing within the State” and/ 
defines the word “person” as including | 
|“‘natural persons, fiduciaries and corpora- 
| tions,” and “corporations” as_ including 
“corporations, joint stock companies, as- 
sociations or commn law trusts.” It lays 
graduated taxes on the incomes of natural 
|persons and corporations at different 
rates. 





. followed the Income Tax Cases, 148 
| 





| 
| 





Judgment Reversed 
It is comprehensive in its 
regarding gross income and _ allowable! 
|deductions and exemptions, and is in 
most respects the analogue of the Federal | 
}incgme tax acts in force since 1916. It| 
is obvious that the Act does not purport 
to regulate the status or relationships of 
any person, natural or artificial. Arbi- |! 
trary and discriminatory provisions con- | 
tained in it can not be justified by calling | 
them special regulations of the persons | 
or relationships which are the object of 
the discrimination. | 
he present case does not fall within 
the principle that where the Legislature, 
in prohibiting a traffic or transaction as 
being against the policy of the State, | 
| makes a classification, reasonable in itself, | 
its power so to do is not to be denied | 
simply because some _ innocent article | 
comes within the proscribed class. Purity | 
| Extract Co. v. Lynch, 226 U. S. 192, 204 | 
; Taxing one person for the property | 
another is a different matter. There is no 
room for the suggestion that qua the ap- 
pellant and those similarly situated 
Act is a reasonable regulation, 
than a tax alw. 
Neither oi the reasons adanced in sup- 
port of the validity of the statute as 
applied to the appellant justifies the re- 


provisions 





the 
rather 


Mr. Hyde informed the Governor, it was | 
added, that applications for loans will be | 


accepted even though the waivers do not 
accompany them, provided the waivers are 
obtained later. 

Livestock feed loans have been made this 


Fall in this region to 14,948 farmers in an| 


amount totaling $2,971,354 as of Nov. 27, it 
was stated orally at the Farmers Seed Loan 
Office, Department of Agriculture. Thesc 
are in addition to the main body of drought 
loans made during the last year, which 


totaled about $47,000,000, it was explained 


Renewed Apropriation Asked 

Bismarck, N. D., Nov. 30. 
Governor George F. Shafer has written 
to President Hoover, urging a_ recom- 
mendation to Congress for the renewal of 
the appropriation to the Department of 
Agriculture for seed and feed requirements 
in the Northwestern States, to be made 

available for the 1932 planting season. 
He also suggested the advisability of 


Principal resources and liabilities of | Virginia and Atlantic Avenues, New York and | legislation providing for a renewal and ex- 


weekly reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district on Nov. 25 as 
made public by the Federal Reserve Board 


+Nov. 30 ‘in milliofs of dollars), follow: 


ton 
8 


N.Y 
8.357 
5.266 


2.581 


Phila. 
1,224 
746 ° 
381 
365 
478 
189 
289 
75 
17 
682 
293 
8 
64 
151 
39 


Cleve 
2,035 


Rich. 
617 


Atla 
549 
1299 381 ©9371 
586 146 115 
713 235 256 
736 236 178 
7 


388 
348 
113 
31 
891 
895 
11 
83 
181 


8 
91 
8 
258 
213 
6 
51 
74 
29 


Atlantic Avenues, Atlantic City, N. J 

The Richmond National Bank of New York 
Location of branch—Wyckoff and Gates Ave- | 
nues, Ridgewood, Brooklyn | 


8. F. | 
1.865 | 
1,128 
298 | 
830 


mney 


Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas 
2,882 614 431 


354 602 
2,061 396 294 
998 
1,063 
821 
457 
364 
229 
37 
1,599 
1,069 
3 
179 
351 
40 


386 | 
351 
99 
1 | 
669 | 
943 


3 


184 | 
76 | member is to be appointed. 


| tension of the seed loans made during the 


Spring of 1931 in the same area. 


Government Survey Group 
Named in North Dakota 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Nov. 30 
Governor George F. Shafer has ap- 
pointed the members of the Governmental 


.|Survey Commission created by the 1931 | 


Legislature. The Commission is headed by 
Lieut. Gov. John W. Carr 

The Governor also has named A. B 
Metzgar, of Williston, and A. V. Haig, of 
Devil's Lake, as members of the Missouri 
River Commission of North Dakota, also 
created by the 1931 Legislature. A third 


Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 

New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 
Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Company 
New York Central Electric Corporation 

New Jersey Power & Light Company 

Northern Pennsylvania Power Company 
Kentucky-Tennessee Light and Power Company 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Company 


General expenditures 


j; the cause remanded for further proceed- 


| both, as if both belonged to him. 


| superfluous. nic 
|has taken away the former characteristics | made available at the Commission Nov. 


| Shaw, 248 U. 8. 297, 303. 


Milliken v. United States, 283 U. S. 15, 20. 
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u. s. TREASURY [Output of Textiles , 
_ en And Shoes Lower 
In Boston District 


Decline of Industrial Activity 
- During October Cancels 


Improvement of Previous 


Month 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—Woolen textile 
manufacturing and boot and shoe pro- 
duction, which had been fairly active 
during the first three quarters of 1931, re- 

orted sharp declines in October, accord- 
ng to the monthly review of business just 
released by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. he cessation of the sustaining 
influence which the two industries had 
exerted on general business in the New 
England district lowered the entire busi- 
ness level, according to the review. 

The district business situation summary 
follows in full text: 

Improvement Cancelled 

The general level of industrial activity 
in New England during October receded 
from that for September, and canceled 
the slight improvement which had taken 
place between August and September. 
Although preliminary data for October in- 
dicate that month to have been the low- 
est of the current year, when allowances 
for customary seasonal changes have been 
made, there was not much difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest levels of 
general business activity in this district 
during the first 10 months. 

Certain phases of industry, finance, and 
trade in New England this year have com- 
pared favorably with other sections of the 
country. Two important industries, woolen 
textile manufacturing and boot and shoe 
production, which were fairly active dur- 
ing the first three quarters of 1931, re- 
ported sharp declines in October. Since 
these two industries had been exerting 
sustaining influences upon the entire busi- 
ness activity of New England, the declines 
in October were reflected in the low level 
of general business. 

Cotton consumption by New England 
mills decreased between September and 
October, whereas there is usually an in- 
crease, and the seasonally adjusted volume 
consumed in October was the smallest 
since August, 1930. The amount of raw 
wool consumed by mills in this district 
increased each month from January to 
July, but decreased each month from July 
to Sctober, contrary to the usual seasonal 
changes. The production of boots and - 
shoes likewise increased month by month 
during the first half of 1931, but declined 
from August to October. 

The building eee in October in this 
district continued to reflect unusually — 
conditions, with the volume (square feet) 
of residential contracts awarded increas- 
ing by less than the seasonal amount, 
and the volume of commercial and indus- 
trial contracts increasing by more than 
the seasonal amount, although from a very 
low level. 

Employment Less Favorable 

According to the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Labor and Industries, em- 
ployment conditions were less favorable in 
October than in September, with declinés 
repotred by representative manufacturing 
concerns in the number of wage earners 
employed, aggregate weekly earnings, and 
average weekly earnings, amounting to 
8.1, 12.1, and 4.4 per cent, renner e 
the strike of tetxile workers, had consid- 
erable influence upon the employment data 


Made Public Nov. 30, 1931" | 


Receipts | 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$854,298.38 


2,416,920.10 
1,338,902.21 
604,918.32 | 


$5,215,039.01 
1,019,917.50 
154,079,950.85 


$160,314,907.36 


internal 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 


$7,386,131.09 
624,459.51 
344,890.26 
9,478.25 
2,611,585.28 


$10,976,544.39 
5,127,856.25 
144,210,506.72 | 


$160,314,907.36 


Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts .,. 
Panama Canal 

All other 


Public debt expenditures .... 
Balance today 


sulting discrimination. The exaction is 
arbitrary and is a denial of due process. 
The judgment must be reversed and 


ings not inconsistent with this opinion. 
eversed. 
Opinion of Justice Holmes 

Mr. Justice Hotmes.—This is an appeal 
from a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin sustaining the constitutionality 
of a tax levied under the laws of the 
State. The appellant married a widow. 
Both parties had separate incomes, and 
made separate returns. A tax was as- 
sessed upon the appellant for the total of 
By R. 
S. Wisc. section 71.05 (2) (d), “In come 
puting taxes and the amount of taxes 
payable by persons residing together as} 
members of a family, the income of the 
wife and the income of each child under | 
18 years of age shall be added. to that 
of the husband or father, or if he be not 
living, to that of the head of the family 
and assessed to him except as hereinafter | 
provided. 

The taxes levied shall be payable by 
such husband or head of the family, but 
if not paid by him may be enforced 
against any person whose income is in- 
cluded within the tax computation.” By 
R. S. section 71.09 (4) (c), “Married per- 
sons living together as husband and wife| 
may make separate returns or join in a 
single joint return. In either case the tax 
shall be computed on the combined aver- | 
age taxable income. The exemptions pro- 
vided for in subsection (2) of section 71.05 
shall be allowed but once and divided 
equally and the amount of tax due shall 
be paid by each in the proportion that 
the average income of each bears to the) 
combined average income.” The result of | 
adding the incomes was to increase the} 
rate of the plaintiff’s income tax and to| 
charge him with a portion of the tax 
otherwise payable by Mrs. Hoeper. He 
sets up the Fourteenth Amendment and 
Bays that he has been deprived of due 
process of law. 

This case can not be disposed of as an 
attempt to take one person's property to 
pay another person’s debts. The statutes 
are the outcome of 1,000 years of history. 
They must be viewed against the back- 
ground of the earlier rules that husband 
and wife are one, and that one the hus-| 
band; and that as the husband took the 
wife’s chattels he was liable for her debts. 
They form a system with echoes of dif- 
ferent moments none of which is entitled 
to prevail over the other. The emphasis 
in other sections on separation of inter-| 
ests can not make us deaf to the as- 
sumption in the sections quoted of com- 
munity when two spouses live together 
and when usually each would get the| for Massachusetts. 
benefit of the income of each without in-| In New England the number of com- 
quiry into the source. | mercial failures during October was 5,7 

per cent larger than in October, 1930, but 
Property Rights Defined the total liabilities were 11.8 per cent less 

So far as the Constituion of the United! this year. ie 
States is concerned the legislature has| Retail trade of reporting stores in New 
power to determine what the consequences England for the period from January 
of marriage shall be, and as it may pro-| through October was 7.2 per cent lower 
vide that the husband shall or shall not| than in similar period of 1930, and, in view 
have certain rights in his wife’s property | of the declines in retail price levels which 
and shall or shall not be liable for his| have taken place during the past year, 
wife's debts it may enact that he shall|it becomes evident that large quantities 
be liable for taxes on an income that|of merchandise have continued to flow 
in every probability will make his life| through retail channels. 
easier and help to pay his bills. Taxa- 
tion may consider not only command 
over but actual enjoyment of the property 
taxed. See Corliss v. Bowers, 281 U. 8.| 
376, 378. In some States if not in all, the 
husband became the owner of the wife's 
chattels on_marriage without any trouble | 
from the Constitution and it would re-| 
quire ingenious argument to show that 
there might not be a return to the law 
as it was in 1800. It is all a matter of 
statute. But for statute the income taxed 
would belong to the husband and there 
would be no question about it. 

I will add a few words that seem to me} 
It is said that Wisconsin 





Samuel Insull Withdraws 
Directorship Application 


Samuel Insull, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland Railroad, has withdrawn his ap- 
| plication to become a director of the Alton 
Railroad Corporation upon being informed 
by Finance Director Oliver E. Sweet of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
he would recommend denial of the ap- 
plication because of competition between 
the two carriers, according to information 


of the marriage state. But it has said in | 30. 
so many words that it keeps this one. 
And when the Legislature clearly indicates 
that it means to accomplish a nish ft | 


(Finance Docket No. 9011.) 


Changes in State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


that the elegantia juris may seem to re-| 

quire. Sexton v. ssler, . 90, 97. Changes in the State bank membership 

wea a ew. oe vu. 6 wo, oF |of the Federal Reserve System during the 

Tends to Prevent Evasion | week ended Nov. 28 were announced Nov, 

The statute is justified also by its tend-|30 by the Federal Reserve Board as fol< 

ency to prevent tax evasion. No doubt, | lows: ms t ies 

if, as as | y ise | sorption of nonme : 

consi, ‘0 ue 8. Se ehh tees, to the | Sundance ake Teuit, Euoeance. Wy? ee 

measure then before the court, there was | }i*)..e7°, — a 

no reasonable relation between the law | mercial 


Commercial American Bank & Trust Come 
and the evil, the statute could not be up-| pany, Shreveport, La., capital, $300,000, abe 
held. But the fact that it might reach 


j sorbed Continental Trust 4 Savings Bank, 
innocent people does not condemn it. It 


capital, $400,000, and changéd title to Contie 
has been decided too often to be open | pental- American Bank & Trust Co., capital, 
to question that administrative necessity : . - 
may justify the inclusion of innocent ob-| penn Worthem, "Rex. capital, dsnteo. ake 
jects or_ transactions within a ptohibited| sorbea by First National Bank, Wortham, 
class. Purity Extract & Tonic Co. vV.| capital, $60,000. 
Lynch, 226 U. 8. 192, 201, 204. Ruppert] Closed: Westminster Bank, Westminster, 8. 
v. Caffey, 251 U. 8. 264, 283. Hebe Co. v.| C.. capital, $50000. Farmers State Bank, Cone 
Pierce Oil Core | Way, on pg River County 
' 7 r . ; : 
grin #4 Coe ae. % es ae ee Bank, Broadus Mont., capital, $25,000. 


7 i Permission granted to exercise trust wers: 
Tyler v. United States, 281 U. S. 497, 505.| First Inland National Bank, Pendleton, Ores. 
| (full powers). 


result within its power to accomplish it 


is our business to supply any ormula | 


Operating Companies of the 
Associated Gas & Electric System 


Include 


Metropolitan Edison Company 
Pennsylvania Electric Company 
Staten Island Edison Corporation 
Empire Gas and Electric Company 
Broad River Power Company 
Cambridge ElectricLight Company 
Cambridge Gas Light Company 
Worcester Gas Light Company 


The System serves a 6,000,000 population in 3,118 communities. Included in the 
area served are approximately one-half of New York State, one-third of Pennsylvania 
and one-fourth of New Jersey. Annual gross earnings are about $111,000,000. Op- 
erations, subject to the supervision of the respective Boards of Directors, are under 


the direction of The Utility Management Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary. 


| 61 Broadway &S> New York City 
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Keeping up Quality of Produce 
of New England + + «+ + 





Similar or Uniform Practice in Marketing 
Adopted for Grading, Inspecting and Iden- 


tifying Vegetables and Fruits Described 





By SIDNEY A. EDWARDS 


Director, Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, State of Connecticut 


N UNDERTAKING to discuss the future 
of the New England Farm Marketing 
Program I am deeply conscious of the 
dangers besetting the prophet. Telling what 
is going to happen is a very ticklish job for 
things do not always turn out that way. So 
if in this brief discussion there is any par- 
ticular evidence of side-stepping the issue or 
fence straddling it is well to realize that even 
our economists and prognosticators of busi- 
ness conditions are quite apt to clothe their 
language in such a way that it permits of 
wide interpretation. ‘ 


Forgetting the prophet and his difficulties 
for the moment, let us return to the New 
England Farm Marketing Program. Let us 
review briefly the history of this plan and 
its accomplishments to date. Possibly a study 
of its actual operation and progress will serve 
as the best basis on which to judge its future. 

Born of the New England Council and 
reared largely through nourishment supplied 
by the six State Departments of Agriculture, 
the New England Farm Marketing Program 
pertains to the grading, inspection and iden- 
tification of local quality farm products. The 
adoption of identical or in some instances 
similar grades by the six New England States 
and the use of a uniform New England label 
to identify the better grades of such prod- 
ucts has done much to arouse the interest 
of New England consumers in the merits of 
the native product. 


New England farmers are not given to 
jumping headlong into untried programs and 
being for the mosst part individually instead 
of collectively minded, they have advanced 
rather cautiously. 

On the other hand, where cooperative mar- 
keting organizations already existed as in 
the case of the two Connecticut poultry pro- 
ducers’ associations or where there was group 
consciousness in the production and market- 
ing of a single commodity in a particular 
area as in the case of the Concord and Cape 
Cod asparagus growers’ associations in Massa- 
chusetts, the maple sugar producers of Ver- 
mont, and the turkey growers in Vermont, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, the program 
has worked out very successfully. 


The assembly of the product and the grad- 
ing and packing operations through a central 
packing plant not only materially reduce the 
time and expense connected therewith but it 
means more accurate standardization, assures 
an adequate market supply and greatly 
simplifies the inspection of the product. 


* <= 


Furthermore, such products handled 
through a central organization lend them- 
selves*particularly well to the use of a trade 
mark, the employment of effective adver- 
tising and the adoption of efficient sales pol- 
icies. 


While the program has <eally not emerged 


Reduced Vitality 
as Invitation to 
Pneumonia 








By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


=r 


OR some weeks reports of pneumonia 

deaths have been reaching the Depart- 

ment of Health in increasing numbers, 
This serves to emphasize the fact that the 
“open season” for the germ causing that 
dreag, disease is here again. And the un- 
fortunate fact connected with the situation 
is that the people themselves in the major- 
ity of instances furnish the ammunition used 
by this deadly organism. Carelessness is the 
name of this ammunition. 


As a matter of fact, the one obstruction 
that public health officials can not surmount 
is that of personal conduct. No one needs 
to prove that present-day life, particularly 
as it is experienced by the average in-door 
city dweller, is most trying upon even a nor- 
mal constitution. Unfortunately, modern 
business and social life appear to demand 
more exactions than the body can reason- 
ably withstand, if the brakes are not prop- 
erly applied; and this is becoming increas- 
ingly hard to do. 

It is exceedingly smart to whirlwind hither 
and thither, and thus become bright spots 
in the hurly-burly life which is so much in 
the mode these days. But Nature does not 
smile upon any type of smartness which tends 
to reduce vitality and impair health. That 
type of smartness is, indeed, the very es- 
sence of stupidity. 


And yet it is just that sort of thing to 
which thousands of persons are addicted. 
Following their own pleasures, distractions 
and pyrsuits, they thoughtlessly reduce body 
tone and thus, through their carelessness, 
hospitably #mvite the pneumococcus germ 
to take up residence and do its worst. 


It is perfectly reasonable to assume that if 
more people would seriously pay attention to 
developing and maintaining a bodily resist- 
ance to disgase organisms generally, that the 
fatal work which pneumonia is now accom- 
plishing could be markedly reduced. 


And if to this could be added due caution 
concerning drafts, overhs -d and illy venti- 
lated rooms, wet feet ai™ prompt attention 
to manifestations of the common cold, the 
death rate for pneumonia ¢his season could 
be spectacularly limited. 


It is a great pity that persons who are 
supercareful about bank accounts, reputa- 
tions and even regarding many minor and 
some major health matters, seem to be will- 
ing to become vulnerable to pneumonia for 
no other reason than the thoughtless pur- 
suit of their own desires. But it is a fact, 
nevertheless. 


Until the average citizen realizes that 
pneumonia is a deadly, devastating and most 
democratic malady, it will continue to remain 
@ potent killer. It deserves one’s full powers 
of brain and brawn to combat it 


from its experimental stage, although it has 
been in active operation for nearly four years, 
sufficient evidence is at hand to conclude that 
it works better with some products than with 
others. 


Fresh eggs, turkeys, maple products, toma- 
toes and asparagus as well as strawberries 
lend themselves particularly well, whereas 
potatoes, bunched vegetables and apples for 
various reasons have not fared so successfully. 
To put it another way, products with a com- 
paratively high unit value or products that 
are not ordinarily stored for a long period 
of time before reaching the consumer adapt 
themselves better to a grading and identifi- 
cation program than do low-priced commod- 
ities such as most bunched vegetables and 
products ordinarily held in cold storage such 
as potatoes, root crops and apples. 

> + 

The difficulty in the case of stored products 
such as potatoes is that such products prop- 
erly graded, packed and labeled before going 
into storage may be anything but of good 
quality when they reach the consumer unless 
they are carefully regraded and packed before 
leaving the cold storage plant and this, in 
many cases, is located at the receiving point 
rather than at the point of shipment. 


This same condition held true this past 
Winter in the case of a fine lot of “A” 
Grade Baldwin apples which developed Bald- 
win spot in storage. In this particular case 
it was necessary to remove the New England 
Quality Label because the owner of the ap- 
ples did not wish to give the label a bad 
reputation. 


In the development of State grades for 
native farm products, United States grades 
are ordinarily used as a basis and varied in 
certain respects where local preference for 
some particular quality factor plays a promi- 
nent part in the local market. A person who 
has never made a study of local preferences 
in various New England markets would find 
only a casual observance of such factors both 
enlightening and interesting. 


No one has yet answered the question as 
to why Boston wants its asparagus long and 
green while Providence, only a comparatively 
short distance away, is not so particular as 
to color but demands asparagus tips and not 
long stalks. The old story of brown eggs for 
Boston and white eggs for New York is 
along the same line. Such factors as size, 
color and weight, while not always associated 
with better quality in the same degree as 
freshness, crispness, degree of maturity and 
freedom from defects, are nevertheless very 
important in the mind of the average con- 
sumer and must be given due consideration 
in the establishment of retail grades. 


The inspection of graded products, packed 
in accordance with official State grades and 
identified by the New England Quality Label, 
falls within the scope of work assigned to the 
State Department of Agriculture. Trained 
inspectors watch these products from the 
time they leave the farm until they reach the 
consumer. While every package is not han- 
dled by an inspector, a sufficient sample is 
examined to satisfy him that the quality of 
the product is up to grade as represented. 


In case a customer secures a product bear- 
ing the New England Quality Label which 
is not satisfactory, she has the privilege of 
appealing to her State Department of Agri- 
culture with the assurance that the complaint 
will be followed up immediately. It is worthy 
of note and a tribute to the integrity of New 
England farmers as well as to the present 
inspection service that serious complaints are 
the exception rather than the rule. Ap- 
parently those producers identified with the 
program want to see it succeed and realize 
that the surest road to success is via the 
Satisfied customer. 

+ + 


In summarizing the progress made to date, 
suffice to say that at the present time there 
are over 1,800 leading New England produc- 
ers who have sought the privilege of becom- 
ing identified with the program and these 
men have purchased an aggregate of 6,723,- 
717 New England Quality Labels to identify 
their better quality products. 


Turning from the past to the future, I be- 
lieve the possibilities ahead are particularly 
bright. The program has been tried and the 
principles behind the plan have proven to 
be sound. The agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations are becoming more deeply 
interested in its benefits to the New Eng- 
land farmer. As the program grows, the de- 
partments of agriculture will be required to 
devote more time to the regulatory and serv- 
ice activities and less time to the promotional 
or educational side. This particular phase 
will naturally be assumed by such agencies 
as the State college extension service, county 
farm bureaus and vocational 
teachers. 


With the progress of the program the im- 
perative need for many types of research 
Studies has developed and this work will 
most naturally be conducted by the various 
State agricultural experiment stations where 
the equipment and trained personnel for such 
studies are available. 


To assure the permanency and stability of 
the program, much of the responsibility for 
its success must fall to the producer. Ex- 
perience has shown that group or cooperative 
action is far more effective than individual 
action and while in the beginning many indi- 
vidual producers served as pioneers in demon- 
Strating the soundness of the principles in- 
volved, we look forward to the rather rapid 
development of local, county, State and pos- 
sibly New England wide cooperative sales 
agencies operating under producers direction 
but in immediate charge of competent man- 
agers who will employ such expedients as ef- 
fective advertising and aggressive sales poi- 
icies in placing local quality farm products 
in the hands of the New England woman- 
buyer. 

+ 


Consumer organizations, State federations 
of women’s clubs, civic and community or- 
ganizations of various kinds are showing a 
wonderful interest in the program and want 
to see it succeed. 


The press of New England, both metro- 
politan and local, as well as the several New 


agricultural . 
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RAISING CATTLE FOR HIDES 
ON FOREST RANGES 


Extensive Use of National Reservations for Grazing Live- 
stock as Aid to Leather Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By C. E. RACHFORD 


Assistant Forester, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 


N THE early settlement of North Amer- 
I ica the raising of cattle for hides and 
tallow was a profitable industry. We 
are told that agricultural fortunes were 
made from these products. 

Due to the remoteness of markets and 
the lack of transportation facilities they 
were the only marketable products from 
cattle raising. It was upon this founda- 
tion that the livestock industry was built. 

. + 

With the advance of settlement, in- 
creased population, and improved trans- 
portation facilities, cattle and sheep came 
to be produced primarily for their meat 
and wool, and hides’ and tallow fell to a 
mere by-product. They are, however, 
still an important part of the industry, 
and some producers claim that the mar- 
ket values of hides and tallow largely 
determine their profit. 

The advance of the industry in the 
western range States is an interesting 
epic in the history of our country. We 
find livestock producers first in the large 
valleys and good agricultural areas, and 
later on the rougher lands suited only 
to the grazing of livestock, and so there 
developed what is now termed the west- 
ern range livestock industry. 

When the national forests were first 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1905 the grazing of livestock, 
both sheep and cattle, constituted the 
major use made of such areas as were 
then included in the national forests. 
That it still occupies an important place 
in forest administration may be better 
understood by the fact that of the net 
area of 160,787,687 acres of Government 
land within the national forests, some 
83,000,000 acres are today used by cat- 
tle, horses, and sheep. These areas ex- 
tend from the Canadian line on the 
north to the Mexican border on the 
south, broken only by valleys ahd strips 
of range lands on which no timber is 
found. 

Within the borders of the national for- 
ests more than 1,400,000 cattle and horses 
and more than 6,600,000 sheep and goats 
grazed during the calendar year 1930. 
It is estimated that over 350,000 beef 
animals and 5,000,000 lambs are turned 
off these ranges each year. This means 
an annual production of about 87,500,000 
pounds of beef and 350,000,000 pounds of 
lamb which goes into the Nation's larder. 

While the production of meat, wool, 
and hides is important, the outstanding 
feature of livestock grazing on the na- 
tional forests is the degree to which it 
maintains established homes and indus- 
tries. Over 26,000 persons engaged in 
the industry are furnished range for a 
portion or all of the year. Upon such 
use improved ranch property on some 
4,500,000 acres of agricultural lands and 
21,000,000 acres of grazing land is de- 
pendent. In most instances. these 
ranches are suited only to the production 
of crops which must be fed to livestock. 
They are so located that the animals 
must be removed during the growing sea- 
son in order that crops may have the 
opportunity to mature. The use of na- 
tional forest range, therefore, is often 
a@ necessary adjunct to farming or ranch- 
ing operations. 

+ + 

Early in the administration of the na- 
tional forests it was realized that full 
productivity of the range could not be 
secured until the maximum amount of 
production in pounds of meat and wool 
was secured without injury to the range 
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or other resources. This involved not 
so much the grazing of the maximum 
number of livestock as it did the maxi- 
mum production per animal, which in 
turn called for improved breeds. Under 
the systera developed, livestock producers 
were encouraged to purchase purebred 
sires, and arrangements were made 
through the organization of local live- 
stock associations for enforcing rules 
which permitted only such sires to be 
placed on the range. 

In the organization of over 700 local 
livestock associations, national forest 
range users are accorded a voice in the 
administration of range lands. This has 
developed a cooperative spirit among 
users as well as between the users and 
national forest officers. Through these 
associations plans of handling the range, 
including the numbers of livestock, sea- 
sons of use based upon growth require- 
ments of vegetation, salting, riding, im- 
provement of the range by fencing, and 
the development of water, are worked 
out and applied. In the application of 
such plans the needs of all other re- 
sources, such as timber, game, and water- 
shed protection, are fully considered and 
adjustments made where necessary ade- 
quately to protect these resources. 

+ + 

In return for the grazing of livestock 
on the national forests, the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Forest Service col- 
lects a reasonable fee. This fee aver- 
ages 14.5 cents per head per month for 
cattle for a season of about six months, 
and 4.4 cents per head per month for 
sheep for a season of three and one-half 
months for the country as a whole, mak- 
ing a total which the average permittee 
pays to the Federal Government of 87 
cents per head on cattle and 15.4 cents 
per head on sheep for the season. The 
average gain in weight on cattle during 
the season of use is about 250 pounds. 
Figured at 7 cents a pound this makes 
$17.50 worth of meat for which the aver- 
age permittee pays about 87 cents as 
indicated. Generally 70-pound lambs are 
produced, which at the prevailing price 
of 6 cents a pound amounts to $4.20, for 
which the permittee pays 15.4 cents. It 
should be appreciated, of course, that 
yearlong operating expenses are involved 
in these figures, and that due to high 
operating expenses and low market 
prices the stockmen at the present time 
are making little if any profit. It is 
generally conceded, however, that the 
fees charged on national forest land are 
far below the prices paid for compara- 
ble range lands by persons who do not 
graze their stock on the national forests. 

In addition to the benefits derived by 
the use of national forest range at a 
reasonable figure, users are also sur- 
rounded by security in tenure not 
equalled in the leasing of tracts of pri- 
vate land. The regulations provide for 
a term permit of 10 years during which 
time not in excess of 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in numbers of livestock can be made 
for distributing the range privilege to 
other users. A majority of the permit- 
tees hold this form of permit. 

While the national forests were created 
primarily for timber and watershed pro- 
tection, the forage growth is a valuable 
resource which is being maintained and 
improved in the interest of the livestock 
industry. That it can be utilized con- 
servatively without injury to watersheds, 
timber, and other resources is demon- 
strated by over 25 years of practical test. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 2, F. C. Bishopp, In Charge, Division of Insects Affecting Man and 
Animals, Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the 
work of the Division relating to hides and leather. 





Tax Delinquency in New Mexico 


Problem of Collecting Outstanding Obligations 
By BYRON O. BEALL 


Chief Tax Commissioner, State of New Mexico 


ELINQUENT tax collections in New Mex- 
D ico present a problem which has drawn 
many purported solutions, but has not 

yet been definitely solved. 


At the present time there are outstanding 
approximately $6,000,000 in delinquent taxes 
in this State. 


Approximately 75 per cent of this amount 
may never be collected. If tax attorneys can 
collect $1,500,000 of the total the State Tax 
Commission will feel that a fair percentage 
of collectible delinquencies has been secured. 

Over 50 per cent of the $6,000,000 repre- 
sents taxes on personal property, including 
livestock. The delinquencies extend back a 
score or more years and take in the period of 
depression from 1920 to 1924 in which many 
stockmen went broke and were unable to 
pay their taxes. They lost even their cattle, 
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England broadcasting companies are not only 
sympathetic but enthusiastic over this at- 
tempt to put the New England farmer in a 
more advantageous position by assisting him 
in the solution of his biggest problem—better 
marketing. 

What the program needs right now more 
than anything else is a larger volume of 
graded products, efficiently marketed and ef- 
fectively advertised. 

Believing thoroughly in the soundness of 
the principles underlying the New England 
Farm Marketing Program but basing my pres- 
ent judgment not on that belief but entirely 
upon the change in sentiment toward the 
program during the past four years, I must 
confess that I am very optimistic as to its 
future. 


and the State found itself unable to collect 
anything on such delinquencies. 


A man who saw his livestock die from 
drought and famine and who lost his entire 
holdings was in no mood nor position to pay 
taxes. ‘ 


Much of\the personal property on which 
delinquent taxes accrue represents a liability 
rather than an asset since attempting to 
collect delinquent taxes on such property costs 
considerable money and results are not satis- 
factory. 


Prior to this year the State employed a 
corps of delinquent tax collectors and two 
special tax attorneys, in whose hands col- 
lection of the $6,000,000 was placed. 


Oiginally the delinquent tax collectors, of 
which there could be as many as 31, one 
for each county, were paid on a commission 
basis. In the richer counties the collectors 
found rich harvests, some of them making 
as much as $20,000 in two years. It was 
found the percentage paid the collectors was 
really the cream of the collections and in 
1929 the Legislature passed a law limiting 
salaries of the collectors to 10 per cent of 
their collections, but in no event to exceed 
$2,400 per year. 

This method did not prove entirely satis- 
factory, since many collectors as soon as they 
had collected enough delinquencies to earn 
their salaries ceased to push collections. This 
method presented another handicap. The de- 
linquent tax collectors in most cases were not 
attorneys and could not push foreclosure 
suits on tax lien certificates in the courts. 
This work had to be done by two special tax 
attorneys in the central office. 

Under the new Tax Commission which 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 


President of the United States 1865-1869 
“Government is extended to every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” 
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Rank in Population, Finance, Industry and 
Commerce and Progress in Government Are 
Reviewed by Governor Roosevelt 





By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Governor, State of New York 


HERE are certain salient facts about New 
York State which define her position 
with respect to her sister States and the 

Nation as a whole and which one must set 
down, even at the risk of giving some figures. 

Since 1820, New York has been the most 

populous of all the States. The number of 
her inhabitants exceeds the combined popu- 
lation of the 18 States least in population 
ranking. The State contains more than one- 
tenth of the total population of the United 
States. 


Half the population of the State is con- 
tained in one great city which is the financial 
and industrial capital of the Nation and 
wields a greater economic power than any 
other city in the world. Only two States, 
other than New York, have a population equal 
to that of New York City. But, it is worth 
remembering that the population of up-state 
New York, exclusive of the City of New York, 
is near 6,000,000. 
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The State has a greater industrial pay- 
roll and a greater output of manufactured 
goods than any other State. Besides being 
the chief center for foreign, as well as do- 
mestic trade, its metropolis for decades has 
been the chief point of entry for travelers 
and immigrants coming to the United States. 
It has absorbed great inpourings of new- 
comers which have given it, as to more than 
one race of people, a greater population than 
any one community in the land from which 
they came. 


All these facts about the Empire State are 
rather well known and they have led to the 
gibe that New York is not truly American, 
but a sort of half-way point between Europe 
and America. But, in truth, it is in more 
than one respect more typically American 
than any other State, for here has been 
concentrated the working out of the typi- 
cally American problem of the fusing of 
populations into a homogeneous whole, and 
here have been concentrated, too, much of 
the energy and organizing genius that have 
made America great. 


New York's influx of population has come 
from the west as well as from the east. 
They have come from the prairies west of 
the Mississippi, from the cities, the farms 
and the villages of New Egland, of the south 
and of the Pacific slope. Ideas, ideals and 
aspirations have centered here as well as 
wealth and industrial power. 


But the title of the Empire State ante- 
dates all this great increase in population 
and industrial activity. Behind the metrop- 
olis is a great area rich in agricultural pro- 
ductiveness and other natural resources and 
with a wealth of scenic beauty. Its 30,000,000 
acres of wooded mountains, rolling hills and 
green, fertile valleys made it a magnificent 
empire in the eyes of its early settlers of 
the white race, while later decades saw it 
converted from a frontier region into a broad 
highway leading toward the broader empires 
of the west. The trail of the Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys still lies as a connecting 
link between east and west of our land, the 
highway from the Great Lakes to the sea. 


+ + 
The Empire State has never altogether 
lost its frontier character. Those descend- 


ants of the pioneers who remain near their 
ancestral homes—and there are many of 
them—cherish the memory and the relics of 
struggles with primitive conditions, of bat- 
tles with the red men for possession of the 
land and of the heroic struggle for Amer- 
ican independence. It wes less than a cen- 
tury ago that men were pouring out from 
New York State by the land trail and by 
ship to seek and conquer the unknown wilds 
of the distant West. The family rolls of New 
York State list the names of many men who 
set their mark on distant places all the way 
to the Pacific. The State is knit by blood 
to all of the Nation. These are matters of 
the past not so far distant as to be for- 
gotten. They are part of the recollections 
and the traditions of living men and women. 


But, in other respects New York State is 
still on the frontier. It meets in advance 
of most other States problems that the ad- 
vance of civilization and changing conditions 
bring. Frontiersmen are wasteful of the 
natural resources they find in abundance. 
When New York was on the territorial fron- 
tier, its material resources were expended 
lavishly and the frontier tradition delayed 
LSS ee —— 
took office this year the delinquent tax col- 
lection machinery was changed considerably. 
To comply with the law there was appointed 
one delinquent tax collector, but the real job 
of collecting the taxes was placed in the 
hands of one special tax attorney and 10 
assistants. This method effects a great sav- 
ing in money and at the same time places 
collections in the hands of men capable of 
pushing foreclosure suits on tax lien certifi- 
cates through the courts, making available 11 
men for this work instead of 31 delinquent 
tax collectors and two attorneys as hereto- 
fore. 














The 1929 law places responsibility for col- 
lection of delinquent taxes directly with the 
State Tax Commission. 
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The law gives the Commission this au- 
thority: 

“Sec. 4. Immediately upon acquiring the 
power and jurisdiction to collect the delin- 
quent taxes for any year, the State Tax Com- 
mission shall cause each delinquent tax col- 
lector, and it shall be the duty of each collec- 
tor, to issue, in duplicate, certificate of lien for 
taxes on all real estate appearing delinquent 
on the tax rolls of his country, * * * Such cer- 
tificate of lien, when issued, shall be written 
instruments in the nature of a mortgdge on 
real estate, evidencing the tax lien on the 
property described therein and securing the 
obligation of the taxes levied thereon and un- 
paid, including penalties, interest and costs. 
Certificates of lien for taxes shall be sub- 
ject to all provisions of law relating to mort- 
gages on real estate, including provisions for 
foreclosure and sale and redemption of the 
property. * * *” 

Under our new system, the special tax at- 
torney is given the authority of the delin- 
quent tax collector, 





any attempt to remedy the waste. Tardily 
the State drew a line around what remained 
of its virgin forest and is defending it from 
further destruction. But, going further, it 
has lately set up a program of replanting 
forest trees on 1,000,000 acres of denuded 
land—the greatest reforestation program un- 
dertaken by any State in the Union. 


So, too, it is undertaking the control and 
development in the interest of all the people 
of the State of its remaining water-power re- 
sources and is seeking to guarantee that they 
shall be used for the enrichment, rather than 
the exploitation, of all its citizens. 
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There are other problems of the new fron- 
tier even broader in their scope. They are 
the problems of adjusting government to new 
conditions, of making it fit the needs of the 
people of today. This means not merely re- 
adjusting and revising the machinery of gov- 
ernment, but it means in some respects re- 
vising people's ideas of what government may 
properly do. 


In the old days of the territorial frontier 
the individual citizen realized the maximum 
of political and economic independence; but 
now, especially in the more thickly settled 
States, we are tending toward a different 
sort of maximum—one of interdependence. 
This has been brought about by a combina- 
tion of circumstances which all tend toward 
the same result of assigning to each of our 
citizens a specialized part in the operation 
of one great economic machine. We have 
traveled far from the day when we lived in 
little self-contained communities having lit-' 
tle to do with the outside world. Now the 
education, the health, the working condi- 
tions and the political government of the 
most remote community are the legitimate 
concern of every citizen in the State. 


Our new interdependence compels us to 
adjust some of the old frontier ideas of free- 
dom of action of the individual; it compels 
us to assert the interest of the State in the 
protection and care of the aged and en- 
feebled as well as the young; it compels us 
to take Steps that the back country rural 
community or manufacturing village shall 
have health protection and educational ad- 
vantages equal to those of the city; it com- 
pels us to establish terms and conditions 
upon which labor shall be employed, and it 
compels us to give attention to crime prob- 
lems upon at least a state-wide scale. 


+ + 


The history of America has been a record 
of a struggle with new conditions and new 
problems. The essence of Americanism to 
one who has faith in his country and his 
people is to meet difficulties courageously 
and with open mind. There is alive among 
the people of New York State the ambition 
to meet the new problems of the political 
and economic and social frontiers of this 
new age in a way that shall stamp them 
typically American. They would like to be 
able to set an example for sister States in 
good government, in orderly industry and in 
full and happy living. 





Increasing Value 
of Woodland by 


Thinning Trees 


By 
wp” F. W. Besley 


Forester, State of 
Maryland 


EW persons would hesitate to trade a 
Desa of inferior value for one of 

greater worth and salability. Yet, too 
few woodland owners are grasping the defi- 
nite opportunity of converting inferior forest 
areas into valuable timber properties through 
careful thinning methods. Adverse economic 
conditions frequentiy forbid expensive silvi- 
cultural processes for woodland improvement, 
but usually the poorest property owner can 
transform his woodland at no expense 
through proper thinning. 


True, the market for forest products from 
small-sized trees is meager, and the salabil- 
ity of such products is usually the determin- 
ing factor rather than the need for thin- 
ning. Nearly every rural community uses 
considerable quantities of fuelwood each Win- 
ter. Every farm home has its massive wood- 
pile and copious woodshed, too often pro- 
vided through aimless cutting of potential 
saw timber. Could the Nation's fuelwood 
needs be directed to the thinning of devel- 
oping woodlands, large areas would be con- 
verted into highly valuable forests. In re- 
gions of high stumpage values, thinnings can 
even be conducted at a profit. 

The substitution of coal for fuelwood in 
mining regions has a far greater influence 
on thinning practice than the selection of 
different silvicultural methods. The regions 
of fuelwood consumption are the areas where 
real thinning opportunities exist. Effective 
thinning can be accomplished by any owner 
who through proper management selects the 
areas needing thinning and creates a sched- 
ule or systematic plan for doing the work. 
By cutting the fuelwood supply progressively 


from scheduled areas, comparatively large 
areas can eventually be improved. 
This process of thinning young timber 


stands is one of the technical processes in 
silviculture which improves tree growth and 
hastens maturity. Of course, if business con- 
siderations were neglected entirely, timber 
stands could be thinned whenever they re- 
quire it, or whenever the trees become too 
crowded. Business foresight suggests that the 
cost of such operations might never be re- 
covered. The wise manager must decide, 
first, whether to attempt thinning at all until 
the value of the products obtained will de- 
fray the cost of the operation, or to take the 
chance of recapturing the outlay, plus in- 
terest, from the increased value of the timber 
crop at maturity. However, the man who 
can thin his woodland through fuelwood cut- 
tings is not faced by this problem, for his 
improvement effort is paid for as he thins 
through the fuelwood produced. 














